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HE submarine is more mysterious than 
the Flying Dutchman. 
The miracles of the past are nothing to 
the wonders of today. 

Selznick Pictures, are in themselves a series of 
artistic miracles that never fail to lure with the 
mystery of their making, the glamor of their 
beauty, and the truth of their presentation. 


c<~« < 


Selznick Pictures are sincere in every detail, no 
part of the plot, however slight, is neglected. 
Everything is judged from the standpoint of you 
the audience. Your pleasure—your interest your 
satisfaction inspire the genuineness that makes 
Selznick Pictures create happy hours. 
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your skin 
fine in texture 


“ SKIN like a child’s!”"—but do you 
realize what makes a child’s skin so 


beautiful? More than anything else it 
is the exquisitely smooth, fine texture which 
men and women alike so often lose in later life. 


Examine your face in a strong light. Do the 
pores seem to be growing enlarged? If so, your 
skin is not functioning eon sea pores are 
not contracting and expanding as they should. 


To restore your skin to healthy, normal 
activity and give it back the fine, smooth 
texture it should have, begin tonight to give it 
this special treatment. 

Just before you go to bed, dip your washcloth 

in very warm water and hold it to your face. Now 

take a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, dip it in 
water, and rub the cake itself over your skin. Leave 
the slight coating of soap on for a few minutes 
until your face feels drawn and dry. Then dampen 
the skin and rub the soap in gently with an upward 
and outward motion. Rinse your face thoroughly, 
first in tepid water, then in cold. Whenever pos- 
sible, finish by rubbing your face with a piece of ice. 
Special treatments for each different skin 
condition are given in the famous booklet of 
treatments that is wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Get a cake 
today and begin using your treatment 
tonight. A 25 cent cake of Woodbury’s 

lasts for a month or six weeks of any 
treatment or for general cleansing use. 

Sold at all ra eee and toilet goods 
counters in the United States and Canada. 


An oily skin and shiny nose can 
be corrected. In the booklet of 
treatments that is around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap learn 
how to overcome this condition. 





The famous treatment 
for blackheads 


PPLY hot cloths to the face until the 
skin is reddened. Then with a rough 
washcloth, work up a heavy lather of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly, with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with clear, hot water, then 
with cold—the colder the better. Finish by 
rubbing the face for thirty seconds with a 
piece of ice. To remove blackheads already 
formed, substitute a flesh brush for the wash- 
cloth in the treatment above. Then protect 
the fingers with a handkerchief and press 
out the blackheads. 











A sample cake of soap, the booklet of famous 
treatments, and samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold 
Cream sent to you for 15 cents. 


For 6 cents we will send you a trial size cake (enough 
for a week or ten days of any Woodbury facial treat- 
ment), together with the booklet of treatments, “A 
Skin You Love To Touch.” Or for 15 cents we will 
send you the treatment booklet and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 
Cold Cream. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
5506 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 5506 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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Sentiment in Business 


HE was a business girl who, with a 

toss of her head, declared: “I have 
locked up my heart in the cellar and 
thrown the key away; I live by my 
brains.” Poor girl! Even if she had 
achieved success of a. sort! She had 
lived and learned—yes, but not enough. 
She had uprooted the plant of feeling 
from the soil of her heart, and with 
the action had gone all the blooms of 
feeling — those tender blossoms of 
emotion that become so delicately 
fragrant with the passing of time. 

For, you see, that girl was fearful 
of sentimentality. She had conquered 
her one-time desires to do those fool- 
ish, irresponsible things that later 
might, in the doing, breed distress, 
embarrassment or regret. She pro- 
fessed to © think through” every action 
in her business and private life. Yet 
she was not loved by her associates. 
Children did not wave to her as she 
walked to her street-car of a morning. 
Her life was bare of “great days” — 


days of feasting and celebration, of 


dreams and giving. To be sure, she 
sent out engraved cards at New Year’s, 
but this as a concession to a mere 
social convention. 

Yes, she feared sentimentality, but 
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in avoiding that she had lost the fine 
distinction between it and Sentiment. 
And so, she didn’t live, for our real liv- 
ing is largely by virtue of and in pro- 
portion to our indulgence in sentiment. 
We like to speak of “class” and ““qual- 
ity.” Quality workers are always 
bigger than their work, and it is senti- 
ment that makes them so. They feel, 
and through that “feeling” they be- 
come greater than merely human; they 
share the Divine. 


What greater things in the world 
are there than faith — hope —love? 
Yet all are of sentiment. These re- 
main when all else is gone. Memory 
fails—-the fingers cease their quick 
functioning, the eyes grow dim, the 
hair white, and the footsteps lag and 
the back is bent. But the heart re- 
mains ever a well-spring if it be not 
constricted by bands of iron. Sentimen- 
tality is a fungous growth. Business 
women learn that without delay. But 
the great characters among those wo- 
men who are today the leaders of 
their sex are women who have never 
lost the consciousness of the fine temper 
that genuine sentiment gives to the steel 
of the workaday world. 
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' With the Victrola and Victor Records 


you hear the greatest artists 
just as they wish to be heard 


Your interpretation of a piece of 
music may be in itself a highly ar- 
tistic achievement, but not if super- 
imposed on the interpretation of a 
master. It then would be neither 
one thing nor the other. 

The Victrola is equipped with 
doors so that the volume of tone 
may be regulated to suit varying 
conditions. They are not in- 
tended to be used in imposing 
amateur “interpretations” upon 
those of the world’s greatest artists, 
for that would be to lose the very 
thing you seek—the finest known 
interpretations of music. 

A Victor Record of Caruso is 
Caruso himself—provided always Victrola XVIT, electric, $415 
that some less qualified person =e 
shall not tamper with what the 
artist himself has done. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor 
dealers everywhere. New Victor 
Records on sale at all dealers on 
the Ist of each month. 


VICTROLA 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 
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is a trademarked word which identi- 
fies products manufactured by the 


Victor Talking Machine Co, ssrn2noe= 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden. N. J. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Sweet Stranger 


THE fascinating story of one of Englana’s 
three million superfluous women who risked 
a hazard of new fortune in eAmerica. 


RSS 


By BERTA RUCK 


Illustrated by eA. L. BAIRNSFATHER 
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IHHANK Heaven, my brother Jim has 
not started a fresh love-affair! 

After what he has been through 
these last two years! Two life- 
times they seem to me. I was as 
cruelly mauled as he was, poor 
darling, by That Girl’s letting 
him down. 

You see, I, being his twin 

and only sister, have “lived 
in” the boy’s life ever since 
the pair of us were left to 
the care of Great-uncle 
James Vaughan, in his 
mountain home. Then we 
were orphan mites of four. 
Now we're nearly four- 
and-twenty—a great age, 
you know. Getting well 
on toward the shelf for 
hopeless old maids. I 
mean me, not him. 

“Some twins are very much 
alike, but we aren't a bit; 
in fact, from childhood we 
have been each other’s oppo- 
site,” is so horribly true of us. 

Jim took all the mischievous 
attractive qualities, I all the virtu- 
ous dull ones. Since Jim’s so handsome, 
what’s the use of my being so mildly 
pretty? What chance has any girl with 
a twin like Jim and a name like Agnes? 

Agnes—meaning Lamb, I understand! 
Pet name even worse—Monse! How 
can you expect anything of a Miss 
Monse Vaughan, of the Old Place, near 
Montgomery, Wales, except that she 
should grow old gracefully as one of England’s three 
million superfluous young women? 

Exciting things have happened to Jim, though. And 
because we’re so near to each other, I quite feel that 
they happened to me, and that / went away to his school. 
I played on the football team. / won those silver cups 
on the track. J went up to Oxford when I was eighteen. 
/ enlisted in an infantry regiment the day war broke out. 
I got the Military Medal and my commission. J fought 
on the Somme. / was twice wounded in ’seventeen. / 
was recommended for the D. S.O. And just before the 
Armistice, J myself was decorated by the King. 

They say that any girl lives a man’s life at secondhand 
if she shares interests with an adored sweetheart. I 
don’t know, never having had an attempt at a sweetheart 
myself (unless you count the last curate). 


‘Berta ‘Ruck, the distinguished 
novelist whose newest and best 
story begins herewith. 


It’s Jim, again, who’s gone in for that 
excitement. When he fell in love with 
That Girl (who was working at his 
hospital), it was a bitter surprise 
to me. Not even pretty, but for 
her Irish eyes—sapphires framed 
in black. Jim’s future wife? 
I'd pictured her as something 
between Psyche and Lady 
Diana Manners, with every 
domestic virtue and a sense 
of humor thrown in. Then 
came this little ordinary 
creature. Jim lost his 
head completely over her 
—raved, moped, proposed. 

She refused him. 
She refused Jim—Jim! 
After encouraging him in 
that “finished” style that 
means a fish-cold dispo- 
sition! She married a 
major in the Gunners im- 
mediately afterward; and if 
my sentiments toward her 
could have done it, the bride 
would have turned into a pillar 

of salt at the altar. 

For it did Jim in, for months and 
weary months. All he hoped for was a 
bullet through the head. His letters 
from the front used to break my heart 
to read. When the war ended, this got 
worse, as he’d so much more time on 
his hands and no stimulus to pull him 
together and shut out thought. War- 
strain plus girl-strain nearly broke him. 
His face had lost every gleam of that 
attractive “iighting-up” look. Every scrap of gayety 
went. I suffered with him, I can tell you. Finally I pic- 
tured us both growing prematurely old and hopeless to- 
gether, the superfluous spinster and her bachelor-brother. 

Didn’t matter about me; I was cut out for it. But 
Jim! 

There were men, I knew, who were finished, down- 
and-outed for life, by one unhappy love in their youth. 
It looked horribly as if my Jim were of that type. And 
now this has happened. Hooray! 

Perhaps you wont think it much to have “happened” 
after all? But it’s the idea—the stimulus, the gleam of 
hope! Oh, to see once more that first flash of the “light- 
ing-up” look in the face of Jim when, that summer day 
in the London Tube-train, his eyes fell upon This New 
Girl. 
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I should have guessed she was American even if she hadn’t 
been still wearing that neat gray uniform with those tabs of 
horizon-blue. There’s something about them, isn’t there? Dis- 
tinctive! It may have been the boots—American foot-wear is 
so much daintier than ours. Or perhaps the angle at which she 
wore her small straw hat with the U. S. badge—helped out by the 
tiny touch of finish given by her eyebrows. These were very 
smooth, penciled, perfect in shape as if they’d been painted on, 
but they were real—just groomed into shape with tweezers and 
cold cream, I expect. (Hardly any of our girls give themselves 
that trouble.) 

The eyes below those brows were sapphires set in a fringe of 
black, not unlike the eyes of the girl who’d downed Jim. I won- 
dered if Jim had noticed them. And I wondered how many girls 
owe their admirers first to the fact that they've got eyes or color- 
ing or some little personal trick that reminds of an earlier love. 

(Excuse an old maid like me taking the interest in love that a 
happy girl might who knew it at first hand. I do remember my 
three-and-twenty winters, all the time.) 

Well, as I say, this American girl, slim-throated, oval-faced, 
sat opposite us as we traveled between South Kensington and 
Leicester Square. It was the week Jim got demobilized, and the 
gloom of him was enough to sink a ship. 

Suddenly he sat up. He bent nearer to me. Jerking his head 
in the opposite direction from that of the girl, he muttered to me 
in a voice almost inaudible: 

“Eyes like Moyra’s.” 

He’d noticed. The girl, I fancy, also noticed that the big 
young man in “civvies” was regarding her with a respectfully 
camouflaged look. She, in a gracefully distant manner, became a 
trifle conscious. 


HE turned a proud profile toward the map of the Tube-route 
beside her. (She faced us, in the last seat.) She glanced 
down at her wrist-watch, frowned a little as if she must be late. 
Then she seemed to notice something on her neat blouse that had 
no business to obtrude upon a uniform. It was a long string of 


jade beads that she wore round her slim neck and that had worked 


itself out. Very quickly she put up a hand to tuck the necklace 
in. It had got twisted somehow. She gave it a little tug. 

Snap! A broken string, ‘a gleaming green shower of beads 
rattling down upon her lap, upon the floor of the compartment. 
A hectic flurry of “Do let me!” “Oh, thank you!” and “I beg your 
pardon!” Three heads knocking together. Six hands becoming 
entangled as we all stooped, groping under the seats and between 
the boards. 

“There, I think that’s the lot,” said Jim, holding out a handful 
of the jade beads. 

Tone and smile as he did so were of the brand which shows 
him as a twin who’s bagged the other twin’s share of ingratiating 
charm. Not because I’m merely me and his sister do I find Jim’s 
low-pitched, very slightly drawling voice so irresistible. Plenty 
of real girls have thought so too. 

“TI thank you ever so much,” repeated the American girl 
pleasantly, taking the handful of beads and stuffing it into her 
bag. “Those are all, I guess.” 

At that second I felt conscious of something else happening in 
that almost empty compartment with its straw-bottomed seats 
and crude advertisements, its map, its broad-backed conductor 
at the gates—that mysterious, intangible Something I can only 
describe as “the Spark.” 

It is what lights up, sometimes, when two people meet. When 
that Spark flashes, it is sometimes only to go out again on the 
instant. It doesn’t always mean that there is to be a love-affair, 
just because that Spark has happened—oh, no! But—there can 
be no love-affair, ever, where the Spark was not. 

Bright and electric and vital I sensed it between Jim and the 
stranger-girl in gray—for a second. 

Then, as she drew down the half-string of beads still dangling 
beside her collar, she gave an exclamation of dismay. 

“Oh, my little god! I’ve lost it. It must have rolled away 
under the boards!” 

“What?” we asked together, again groping. “What else was 
there?” 

“Why, my little green—” 

Here the train drew up with a jerk that jolted her bag out of 
her hand. Fresh gropings. 

“Passengers off first, please,” shouted the conductor. “Brompton 
Road, Brompton Road! Hurry off there, if you please!” 

“Oh, is this Brompton Road?” came from the American girl. 
“Oh, mercy!” She sprang up and hurried toward the entrance. 


“But what was it you lost?” I asked quickly; we had risen as 
she had. 

“I can't wait to find it. I’m behind-time now,” she toid me 
hastily. ‘Thank you ever so much.” This was meant for Jim. 
“It doesn’t matter at all. Good-by.” : 

“Hurry off there, hurry off please!”—from the conductor. In- 
coming passengers blocked from our sight the neat gray virlish 
back on the platform hastening toward the exit. “Pity!” 1 thought 
involuntarily. 

Gates clashed. On slid the train out of the station an into 
the — We sat back in our seats once more. And then Jim 
cried: 

“By Jove! Here ’tis. Here’s what she was looking fvr. It 
was in the turn-up of my trousers all the time.” 

He stooped forward, picked “it” out, held it on his palm 
toward me—a tiny jade idol on a broken gold loop. 

“I say, what a shame! She wanted that. May be a special 
mascot of hers or something. Can’t get it back to her now—hard 
lines!” murmured Jim, looking down at the little jade god on his 
palm. One of these squatting Oriental figures, its very attitude 
seemed to suggest whimsical mystery, some chance, some secret. 

‘What a pity we didn’t know who she was or where she was 
going—the girl, I mean.” 

“Yes,” said Jim absently. I watched his reflection in the 
window-pane opposite, leaning a little forward, his hat pushed 
slightly back and his hand holding stick and gloves. The knob of 
his stick was tapping out a tune on his strong white teeth, an old 
habit of his. Then suddenly I saw that “lighting-up” look cross 
his face again, and remain. 

I heard his boyish voice of mischief that I hadn’t hear since 
Vaffaire Moyra. 

“I might find out, Monse,” he said as we got up at our station. 
He put up a brown hand to the strap and laughed down over his 
shoulder at me, following. ‘“Mightn’t I?” 

“Find out what, Jim?” 

“About that girl. Who she is—everything.” 

“That American girl with the jade beads? 

“T only said I might; I'm going to try.” 

How? I wonder. I sha’n’t ask questions. 

(Two days later.) 

Jim showed me the form taken by his first try. It was in that 
good old refuge of the destitute, that forlorn hope of the seeker, 
the Personal column of the London Times. It ran: 


How could vi 12” 


Founp: Twat Littte Green Gop lost in the Tube near 
Brompton Road Station. Will American lady kindly tell British 
officer and his sister, finders of the mascot, where it should be re 
turned ? 


Thought I to myself: 
girl’s reading the Times.” 

But never a discouraging word to Jim: that’s how I keep my 
place as the one chum to whom he tells practically everything. I 
didn’t even ask: ‘Why drag in ‘and his sister’?” 

I just nodded, smiled, and said: “Good idea!” 

This was in our rooms in Kensington. We'd only taken them, 
this time, until the following Saturday. But as Jim presently 
said, why rush back to the wilds of the country before seeing a 
show or two? 

“Oh, rather! Do let’s go to something!”—from me. ‘Let's 
stay another week!” 


“A thousand to one chances against the 


UT the show I want to see is Jim as his pre-Moyra self. 

That “lighting-up” look is flickering in his eyes now, playing 
about his mouth. He is getting well of that girl Moyra. Hopeful 
life is claiming him once more. He’s responding at last. 

I know, of course, that he must have been ready for this thing, 
or it wouldn’t have happened to him. I shouldn’t care what 
slender thread of interest drew him, provided he is drawn back 
to gayety and youth. Is it to be this tiny adventure of attraction 
to a girl once seen—a possibility of meeting, an appeal that she 
may answer? 

O little green god of Chance, Jet her answer! 

( Later.) 

She has answered. She must have seen the advertisement at 
once. 

Promptly the response appeared among the appeals of the 
demobilized who will “go anywhere” and the ladies who leave 
jewels “of great sentimental value” in taxies. 


THe OWNER OF THE LITTLE JADE Gop thanks BritIisH OFFICER 
and his sister and would be so much obliged if they will forward 
mascot to Box 033. 





Jim handed to me the scribbled-over envelope. 
“Did Cousin cAmerica mind? Distressed if so. 
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How disappointing! 

So much obliged if they will forward mascot, with the number 
given of a mere impersonal box! She veiled herself behind 
anonymity. 

A thought struck me. 

“Supposing it isn’t the right girl?” I suggested. ‘Supposing one 
of these souvenir-hunters wants the thing as a curiosity, and 
thinks we wouldn’t bother to make sure?” 

“Tt’s the right girl,” declared Jim with a shove of his brown 
hand toward his breast-pocket. I guessed what he'd got there. 
“You see I put ‘green god.’ Might have been emerald or wood 
or glass or any old thing. She knows it was jade. Besides—” He 


“Besides, it is the right girl.” And he went off to get theatre- 
seats while I had a shampoo. : 

At the theater that night I asked him: “Did you send off the 
green god?” 

“What? Oh, yes, I sent off the green god,” said Jim, leaning 
back more comfortably. “Sent him off this morning.” 

I wonder if the fair American will send a little note of thanks 
to the address on Jim’s card? Of course he sent a card. 

(Two days later.) 

When he opened the Times at breakfast, I saw over the top of 
the paper his enjoying-smile twinkle in his eyes and twitch the 
corners of his mouth—that rarest feature to be handsome. 

Jim’s mouth is singularly well cut. Under the tiny, closely 
trimmed mustache his lips fit so firmly except when they part to 
show his teeth—white, strong, small and set rather far apart. If 
I hadn't had him for a twin, I might have thought something of 
my own features and of having a rather white neck and a soft 
clear skin and that sort of thing. But with Jim about, showing 
what good looks are, what can I do? Merely relapse into my 
proper place, the background. 

“But what does she say this time, Jim?” 
watching him. 

Certainly he was 
what the French call 
“in beauty’’ this 
morning—freshly 
tubbed, glossily 
brushed, shaved and 
turned out to per- 
fection, —even 
though his tweeds and 
boots were pre-war 
and his tie from his 
Oxford days. I felt 
almost as pleased as 
if J were the possessor 
of that six foot three 
of supple strength, of 
those broad shoulders, 
of those slim hips, 
of that short, de- 
termined profile, that 
jutting-out chin, that 
clear, red-and-tan 
coloring with the 
brown _ beauty-patch 
on one cheek, that 
gift for looking per- 
fectly at ease, perfectly gotten up. Here 
he was, blooming out again into full 
plumage and song, the young British 
male at his best! Of course I’m just 
the infatuated British sister who feeds 
her vanity gratuitously because she 
“cannot look in her glass for love of 
anything she sees there.” The dear 
French say that women are without the sense of masculine beauty. 
But I couldn’t help the conviction that any woman alive in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, must feel that Jim was it. 

He hadn’t answered me. I repeated: “Jim, what does she say 
this morning?” 

“Pass the marmalade, Monse, will you? Thanks. What does 
who say?” 

“You know perfectly well. What has that American girl got 
to say in the Agony Column this morning?” I held out my hand. 

Jim grinned, clutching the paper. 

“How'd you know she’s got anything to say?” 


I asked eagerly, 


“Jim!” 

He chuckled. 

“What d’you suppose she would say, Monse?” 

“That's what I want to see!” 

“Impatient, aren’t you?” 

“Well, doesn’t she thank you for sending back the mascot she 
lost in the Tube?” 

“No, she doesn’t.” 

“No?” 

“No,” said Jim, and grinned more cheerfully than ever 

I leaned over the teapot and snatched the paper out of his hand. 
It was folded, of course, at the Personal column. At once my 
eyes fell upon the paragraph that he had been smiling over. This 
was what I read: 


BRITISH OFFICER IN THE TuBeE, July 4. I dropped a creen 
god. Haven't you, as you say, dropped a brick? Americ, 


From the page with this mysterious query I gazed up at my twin. 

“Jim, what can she possibly mean by this? ‘Dropped a brick? 
What did you say with that charm you sent back? Or... .” 
Here a possibility flashed into my mind. “Jimmy, wasn’t it her 
own green god that you sent?” 

“The little fellow we found on the floor? Er—no. Not that 
actual one, as a matter of fact,” said Jim. 

This time his hand didn’t go to his breast pocket, but it might 
just as well have done so. I guessed what lay there still. Her 
mascot! 

“I sent her a jade charm, all right—another one,” he con- 
fessed. “Chose it in Bond Street the morning of the day we 
went to the Hippodrome. Rather a nice little thing. I got it 
at that shop on the same side as Asprey’s, a bit higher up. Chinese 
embroideries and ivory carvings and daggers and things, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I know.” I knew, also, the price one paid to /ook at 
anything in such a shop. Poor old Great-uncle James’ rents and 
dividends, which were such a handsome income for an old bache- 
lor in 1890, are certainly not affluence for us, his heirs, as prices 
go in 191g. But I wasn't thinking of prices. It was two whole 
years since Jim cared to be reckless about money. If that kept 
him happy, let him get to it! Id make my own dresses out of 
the attic curtains. But there was something else. 

Dismayed, I exclaimed: “Oh, Jimmy, you oughtn't to 

have done that!” 

He opened his eyes, startled out of his cheeriness 

“Why ?” 

“Why? Men are funny! When their own minds are 
clear about something, they never stop to worry 
about how it strikes us. Don’t you see? That 
girl! What must she have thought of you? 

Keeping her charm. Sending her a 
new one from the most expensive 
place in town. Don’t you see you 
made the whole situa- 
tion different at once?” 

Jim’s eyes grew stead- 
ier and wider. “Yes, | 
know that. I wanted the 
situation different. I—I 
want to see her again, 
Monse.” 

“Obviously, dear old 
thing! But this is such 
a—such an odd way. 
The Agony Column! 
Sending a present!” 

He frowned a little. 
“But, dash it, doesn’t it 
all depend upon how a 
thing’s done, and who 

does it? She saw us. She must have seen that we were all right.” 

I shook my head at him. “Men do take things for granted! 
Why should she see we were all right?” 

“Well, my dear kid! You'd know?” 

“Jim, we're British. We know the funny little signs and 
shibboleths that mark out one kind of us from another. But that 
girl was an American—not accustomed to our ways, perhaps. 
Different races are—different. You know how often the deat 
French are shocked by ‘the Brittanic levity.’ ” 

“But Americans! They’re like ourselves surely. Heavens, we 
come from the same people; we talk the same language—” 
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“She mightn’t think quite the same thoughts as you. She may 
see us all looking alike, speaking alike. Perhaps she’s now con- 
vinced we all behave alike—badly!” 

“But, Monse—I say!” 

“My dear,” said I ruefully, “I’m afraid she minded what you 
did.” 

“Lord!” said Jim blankly. 

A pause. 

Then: “Oh, Lord! 
a joke about my ‘dropping a brick.’ 
earth am I to say?” 

I said: “D’you mind telling me what you did say when you 
sent the thing?” 

“Not. a. -Bit,” 
‘AMERICA—’ ” 

He broke off. “Not cheek, was it? You know the way we used 
to call old Mac ‘Canada’ in hospital, and the wounded Naval laG 
in the bed next to mine used to be ‘Navy?’ Seems rather a nice 
way of identifying the individual, don’t you know, with the 
oor or institution or whatever it is they care most about.” 

“Well? 

“Well, so I put ‘America: This comes with all good wishes 
and homage from British Officer in the Tube.’ It never struck 
me she could mind.” 

“You innocent dear!” I nearly said. But it wouldn’t have been 
a wre ye phrase with a man like Jim. So, much puzzled, I said 
nothing, 

Jim added more hopefully: “If she’d minded so awfully, she 
could have sent the thing back to the Times office and advertised 
to say it was there. And—would she have signed this”—he took 
up the paper—“by the name I gave her?” .... 

Here he blushed. Yes, he has this great asset in a man self- 
possessed and audacious enough. Sometimes, over a word that 
touches heart or pride, he will blush like a girl. I looked away. 
But I knew what he was doing—feeling for a pencil and an 
envelope in one of those pockets with which men honeycomb their 
persons. He was thinking out an answer to “America.” 

Presently he began scribbling, all among the breakfast-service 


I never meant—Monse, I thought that was 
Good Lord! Now, what on 


said my twin more briskly. “I just put 


Behind her lay—America! 





and the bowl of sweet-peas. Somewhere, 
in another room in London, at another 
breakfast table, I supposed, that pretty 
American girl was sitting at that moment. 
If I know anything of my own sex, she 
was reading her own printed Agony Col- 
umn announcement at the moment. Thou- 
sands of the breakfasting British were also 
reading it, of course. 

But what was she thinking about the 
who'e episode? 

I mused (as Jim scribbled and crossed 
out words.) There is in every love-story a 
beginning-phrase when no one knows if it 

is to end as an episode—or an 
idyl. The dormant bud does 
not betray the color that it 
will flower. This bud, of Jim’s 
attraction, is probably to be 
nipped by the frosts of circum- 
stances before it puts out a 
petal of any color at all. 

All depends upon the girl. 
Not always is Fate so sensible, 
so indulgent to her own sex. 
But in this case it is up to the 
girl. 

Jim handed to me the scrib- 
bled-over envelope. 

I read what he had written: 





Dw Covustn AMERICA mind? Dis- 
tressed if so. Wont she let me keep 
her mascot in exchange? If not, will 
she very kindly let British Officer and 
his sister call on her to restore her 


property? Anxiously await~ reply. 
Please answer Box 100. 
I couldn’t help laughing. “ ‘His sis- 


ter’ is a great stand-by. And ‘Cousin 
America’ I like.” 

“The question is, 
she?” 

(Later.) 

I, who live in his life, find the hours as long as he can to the 
first possible morning when her answer can appear. Will it be a 
snub or an acceptance? In my mind I reconstruct the little Tube- 
scene. Green gleams of jade next to the deep-blue gleam of that 
girl’; e¢yes. There was laughter behind their reserve. “Seeing” 
eyes—oh, of course they’d seen we were “all right”—the big, 
good-looking lad and his ineffectual but blameless old-maid twin 
who'd scrambled together for her beads. 

She’d like him. I'd felt that the spark had flashed between my 
Jim and the sweet stranger, whatever she might say... .. 

But will she say we may come? 

I think yes. 

( Later.) 

Came the morning of the answer. I made myself late for 
breakfast so that Jim should see the paper first, apart from my 
eyes. I came in to find him eating bacon as serenely as if there 
had been no toss-up, no suspense. Surely he wouldn’t look like 
that over a disappointment? But if it were yes and a meeting, 
surely he’d show more—well, not excitement, perhaps. Men don’t 
do that. But something? 

“Hullo, Monse. Late, aren’t you? Anything wrong?” 

I demanded, “Well, is there anything?” 

“About what?” 

“Oh! Are you going to be allowed to see that girl or not?” 

Jim, helping himself to mustard, smiled. “Perhaps. Probabiy. 
I hope so. It’s on the knees of the gods. The little green gods, 
what ?” 

“Men are irritating! 
anything they write! 
don’t want to hear—” 

“Don’t you even want to read it? Because if you do, the paper’s 
there on your plate.” 

I snatched it up. I found and read the message: 


” said Jim, “will 


I wonder any of us ever bother to read 
If you don’t want to tell me, Jimmy, I 


“BritisH Orricer. Let it go at that as am sailing today. 


Covstn AMERICA,” 


Great blankness fell upon me. Ab- (Continued on page 112) 
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Two old-timers 


A typical mountain couple 


The Woman of the Hills 


A fine and interesting oppor- 
tunity for real social-service 


By ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 


T has long been my private opinion that the people of the en- 

tire nation realize that they are their brothers’ keepers. If as 
a nation we are ever to receive the mark of Cain, it will come 
about largely because we find delight-in being our brothers’ and 
often neglect to be our sisters’ keepers. The learned reformer, of 
course, will hasten to arise and explain that “brother” is here 
meant in the purely generic sense. 

I hope I may not be thought sensational or desirous of cheap 
notoriety when I say the most neglected creature in America 
today is the mountain woman. We send missionaries to our In- 
dian squaws; our negroes have their devoted teachers, serving in 
all the Southern States. I have seen work for those in the slums, 
in the shops, on incoming ships and trains. After a wide travel 
throughout our country, I declare that we have almost lost sight 
of our women of the best blood and least advantage to be found 
anywhere—the girls and mothers of the hill country. 

For the past six years I have made frequent visits to the Cum- 
berland Mountains. What I here set down is not the product of 
the fiction-writer nor the work of the social-statistician. I hope, 
rather, that it comes from a sympathetic knowledge and growing 
enthusiasm. 

She stands before me, made vivid by the power of memory. 
She is forty years of age and is the mother of many; she is actually 
old; her posture, her speech, her method of action, are all old. She 
is often broken; her face has the marks of passing time; at forty 
she has been worked very much as a mule is driven, and her hard 
eyes and stoic. manner now demonstrate the fact. I have never 
seen the typical hill woman laugh. It is a thing apart. Frequently 
ignorance has wrought its ravages. She cannot read or write. 
Books, newspapers, magazines are as remote from her life as are 
the delicacies of a metropolitan restaurant. She is deep-set in a 
daily grind; every hour is like its fellow; every day will pass as 
the one that came before it; there will be an endless chain of 
duties varied only by the crying of babies and the nagging of a 
well-preserved master whom the community points out as her 
husband. 

There are notable exceptions. I have been in mountain homes 
that breathed a spirit of cordial hospitality toward the stranger, a 
fine codperation between all members of the household. We can- 
not, however, claim space for the splendid exceptions for which 
we are always looking. 

The mountain girl grows up to an early marriage. Let the 
friend of hill people reform the tradition of early marriage, and 
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he will have well earned a place for social-service. The mountain 
girl is of fine physique. Her clear eyes and clear skin are ex- 
tremely attractive. Her hair is her glory. She carries herself 
poorly, but the mountain boys are not critical. Her mother mar- 
ried early. I saw a girl of fourteen languidly strolling apart from 
the others, declaring her life empty; her “folks” had denied her 
the right to wed the boy of her choice—a lad of fifteen or sixteen! 

An educator friend who left a splendid city-school position to 
devote himself to the uplift of hill people—Thomas Leonard 
Adams, head of Oneida Institute—told me that there were just 
two songs which should be sung daily by his new friends, since 
they expressed their entire creed: “Let the Women Do the 
Work” and “Oh, Be Ready when the Bridegroom Comes!” 
Youth has no fear; only the mature are afraid. The condition of 
her mother or older sister seems not to be seen by the little girl just 
dawning into womanhood. She longs for marriage, rather than for 
love. Few of her sisters ever find love at its best. She dreams of 
marriage, rarely makes worthy preparation for it, but abides 
her time. Once under the yoke, she ats it—all too often—alone. 

The schools that obtain their student body from the remote 
mountain communities are doing their own praiseworthy work. 
President Adams of Oneida Institute, Clay County, Kentucky, 
said to me: “Girls come into the school absolutely ignorant of 
the commonest principles of housekeeping and go away with a 
training that fits them to take care of any modern home. Many 
of them have never seen a floor scrubbed with a brush until they 
come here, and it is a common thing for them to purchase 
brushes to carry back home with them. One girl was surprised to 
learn that window-panes could be washed. Another girl bought a 
can of enamel at the village store to make her bed at home look 
like the ones in the dormitory. 

“T was in a home this summer which illustrates the point in 
question. The young wife was one of our former pupils. Her 
two-room cabin was exquisitely clean, and she was sewing busily 
upon a dress for herself. She sang-happily as she worked, and 
her four-year-old was as well cared for as any city child. This 
home was in an isolated section of the mountains at the head of 
a creek. And,” he added, “mountain schools are as yet the only 
sources of such knowledge as is needed for better living in this 
region.” 

But the personal equation is the law of social advance, and the 
few hill-country institutions are striving along a dozen different 
lines. Women dedicated to the God-blessed purpose of devoting 
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their energies toward one single aim—teaching the beauty, sacred- 
ness and duties of wedded life—would render incalculable service 
to the mountains. So strong is the early-marriage tradition that 
the popular drift has great pressure in the lives of young girls. 
Proposals are seldom rejected. Physical, spiritual or mental fit- 
ness scems rarely to be demanded by either the bride-elect or her 
parents The resulting domestic tragedies are too terrible to be 
ictured in these pages, but they can be readily imagined. In the 
face of all the later hardships that’follow so many early marriages, 
President Frost of Berea College says: “The mountain mothers 
are the greatest mothers in the world.” By this he refers to their 
self-sacrifice. The mountain girl becomes a little mother at the 
time her baby brother is born. She is the confidant of her mother 
and often the strength of her father. The mother-instinct—the 
most glorious passion of her sex—is hers by inheritance. - She 
longs to serve, longs with all her heart to mother somebody, some- 
thing. If only this fine instinct were a little better directed, what 
a remade community of beautiful homes the hills could soon 
possess! 
’ For many reasons the mountain girl’s home is not a fit training- 
ground for wifehood. The hill-home is deeply rooted in jarmful 
superstitions. Many of the older people still believe in tht treat- 
ment of disease by charms or the supernatural powers 

of those who have the gift of “stopping blood” or 
“blowing out fire.” Often miraculous powers are 
ascribed to the seventh child of a family or to 
one who has never seen his father. If an 
infant has the “thrush,” or sore mouth, an 
old woman will insist that it can be cured 
by being allowed to drink from the shoe of 
some man who has never seen the child’s 
father. Children have been carried miles 

to the far side of a mountain to find this 
stranger that the cure may be speedily 
effected. Obviously the younger gener- 
ation has begun to take such procedure 

as folly, but the elders still cling with 
faith and gravity to many like practices. 
Health-officers and visiting-nurses can 

ind have done much, but as yet the field 

is barely touched. 

It has appeared to me, as I have taken 
many friendly journeys into the hills, that 
the smallest cabin usually houses the 
largest brood. One patriarchal figure told 
me in answer to a question relative to the 
population of his cramped, crude habitat: 
“Haint got but “leven.” With my wife I have 
journeyed deep into the mountainous section at 
the juncture of three States—Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee—and have 
found the home conditions there 
are often heart-breaking. ‘ Isola- 
tion has made the matter of 
modern obstetrics, with its spirit 
of wise precaution, out of the 





































A couple of mountain women 
starting on a shopping trip. Be- 
low is one of the typiwal ferries 


which take the place of bridges. 
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question. Resulting blindness and eye-diseases are too frequently 


the rule. 

A few years ago I met the daughter of a brilliant scholar who 
was doing untold good in this direction. Miss Linda Nevill: <ives 
in Lexington, Kentucky, and the story of her fine work should 
not be limited as space requires. I honestly doubt if any single 
individual, working along social lines for the pure love of the 
task, has wrought more generously for any charitable cause. So 
silently has she worked, so unostentatious are her methods, that 
scarcely a reader will have previously known so much as her name. 

Miss Neville is Executive Secretary of the Kentucky Society 
for the Prevention of the Blind. She has also been custodian of 
what is known locally as “the Mountain Fund.” Under some 
criticism from the unsympathetic, she has been a veritable voice 
crying out in the hill country that her State and the surrounding 
States must be saved from the curse of infected eyes. Through 
her efforts clinics have been established, and skil.ed physicians 
have cooperated. Kentucky alone claims fifty thousand trachoma 
patients. With untiring energy she has gone to investigate cases, 
often bringing in whole families of children from homes situated 
deep in the mountains, on roads that must be traveled in “jolt- 
wagons” pulled by mules. She has left work with the educational 

and legislative forces of her State to go and locate a 

cabin without windows where a tiny new-born baby 

must be saved from the threatening darkness of 
ophthalmia neonatorum. For years Miss Neville 
has visited schools, churches, homes, conven- 
tion-halls, editorial-rooms; and school-laws, 
pamphlets, clinics, hospitals and wise phi- 
lanthropy are the result. The new health 
law of Kentucky, recently enacted, in- 
cludes inspection of the eyes of school- 
children among the duties to be imposed 
upon the county or district health-of- 
ficer. Miss Neville has been the 
greatest factor in making possible the 
great service of the State’s school 

for the blind. Perhaps no one could 
describe this service better than lit- 

tle Luarkey, who with two little broth- 

ers had been brought into the school, 
two hundred and fifty miles from his 
own cabin, by this kind lady. He said: 

“Miss Neville, I wouldn’t take a mil- 
















The mountain girl works 
hard and begins early in life. 


®. 
lion dollars fer what I’m goin’ to git here, 
wen I git it!” 

But Miss Linda Neville is but one. Hun- 
dreds of her sort are needed. The woman of 
the hills in her hopeless state is calling to her 
American sisters. Without false sentiment, I 
hope, my mind rushes to the Scripture spoken 
by the Nazarene: “I was in prison, and ye 
visited me not.” The hills with their im- 
passable roads are prison walls. 

Sometime ago I visited a school founded 
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and maintained by the W. C. T. U. of Kentucky. It is more 
than twenty miles from any railroad. Here I found a faculty 
made up of cultured, well-educated women. Among the number 
was Miss Lucy Furman, whose serial stories of life in this same 
institution have appeared in one of the best magazines. She was 
happy in her humble work as teacher of agriculture. I was shown 
the home-economics department, and manwise I was distressed 
at the lack of equipment. I saw a table spread with a clean red 
tablecloth. There was a well-polished but small wood cook- 
stove, and I located home-manufactured shelving. It was all 
immaculate, but so simple! Men worry a great deal over food- 
production. 

My guide laughed. “No, this is not modern equipment,” she 
commented, “and there are no electric plates and bread-and-butter 
dishes or an array of silver. Everything we use is just the type 
that our girls must later use in their own mountain homes. We 
do not theorize; we practice.” 

But the settlement school at Hindman and Pine Mountain and 
the already famous institution at Oneida can only reach the 
smallest fraction of the mountain homes. Early marriage necessi- 
tates lack of preparation in things domestic. Scant acreage means, 
at least on mountainous, rocky soil, poverty. Food served- in 
these homes obviously is of small variety and too often of little 
nourishment. [IIll-nourished bodies make but a poor fight against 
various epidemics. I believe that I would be safe in saying that 
of the sickness in the hill States three-fourths may be traced 
directly back to mountain cabins. In Kentucky tuberculosis finds 
eighty-five percent of its victims in the mountain section. 

On my visits I have seen, with only an amateur’s knowledge, 
many sufferers, many of them ignorant 
of their own danger and that of their 
loved ones. A mother, seeing my cam- 
era)asked if I charged to take pictures. 
She explained that she wanted to get a 
picture of her girl, who was “porely” 
and very likely “to go.” I agreed to 
take the picture and found an attractive 
young woman in advanced stages of 
tuberculosis. The mother was helpless. 
believing that nothing was to be done 
but await the end. Such cases need sim- 
ple direction. And it is never forgotten. 

I might for verification mention “the 
Angel of Mercy.” I never knew any 
other name for her until, being inquisi- 
tive, I asked. Miss Hazel Chadwick, 
of Boston, being left an orphan, felt a 
certain overwhelming desire to mean 
something to other orphans. She learned 
that in Clay County, Kentucky, there 
was an orphanage. On a visit she was 
entertained in a mountain home, but 
her hostess became ill. “The Angel of 
Mercy” promptly donned a kitchen 
apron and cooked tempting dishes for 








Professor Adams, of Oneida Institute, and his family. They are travel- 
ing with the help of mountain friends” to visit the Institute’s patrons. use. 


The shack pictured below well shows 


the isolation of the mountain folk. 








her invalid, cared for the children and wrought so well that when 
the lady later became well, the home became a sort of headquar. 
ters from which Miss Chadwick journeyed to many needy homes 
and gained her sobriquet. : 

Finding cases that appeared hopeless to the country physicians 
of that neighborhood Miss Chadwick obtained necessary {funds 
and took the patients to the nearest hospital. Her visits were 
made on mule-back. Many times she rode at night with a lan. 
tern to the cabins of the afflicted. The neighbors like to tell how 
she even traveled many miles at night to get a veterinary to treat 
a sick mule! Lack of financial support finally forced her to aban- 
don her beautiful service. 

What dividends does such social work pay? When she went 
the whole community suffered a loss. And yet it was yesterday 
that I learned that a million-dollar educational factory had in- 
herited another half-million! Many a social-worker is eager for 
this service. But the training and preparation has cost heavily. 
Now, a financial return is absolutely a necessity. While we are 
so splendidly patriotic, one wonders if one of the finest forms of 
national devotion may not be to remember to upbuild those of our 
citizenship whom the hills have for generations screened off into 
a solitude that has bred suspicion and ignorance, penury and death. 

Dr. George A. Hubbell, head of Lincoln Memorial University. 
situated at famous Cumberland Gap, Tennessee, recently said: 
“These are a wonderful people, wonderful in their responsiveness, 
wonderful in their willingness to learn, and in their great patriot 
ism.” Indeed these hill-folk are patriotic. I well recall the time 
when a circus program being presented in the very “heart of the 
hills” was stopped by Liberty Loan speakers who so vigorously 
pressed the cause that the performers 
gave way to a huge patriotic rally which 
did not end until the county's entire 
quota had gone “over the top.” Such a 
thing seemed to me to be unique in 
national annals. Let the mountain home 
be inducted into a brand of new, gen- 
erous, wholesome living, and its re- 
sponse will be not only prompt but per- 
manent. 

Eastern capital has in recent years 
opened up hitherto shut-in territory 
West Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky 
were “discovered” by lumbermen and 
mine-operators only a very few years 
ago. Pineville, Kentucky, has the most 
modern buildings, paving and lighting 
to be found anywhere. Her largest 
hotel would be a joy to any tourist. A 
sister city, Harlan, is perhaps fifty miles 
distant and the census of 1910 gave its 
population four hundred: today the fig- 
ure would have to be six thousand. In 
such communities the inflow of modern 
methods of living is remarkable. An 
audience in either little city shows the 
keenness of a progressive folk who read 
and travel and think. But again, these 
are exceptional. Only a few miles dis- 
tant we return to the same low standards 
already noted. 

The wife of the coal-miner merits the 
distinct consideration of her more for- 
tunate sisters—and brothers as _ well 
More money is wasted in these camps 
than in expensive and fashionable hotels. A coal- 
miner earning less than two hundred dollars a month 
would feel disgraced. I have seen negroes drive 
expensive automobiles up to the shafts where thev 
were employed. You might smile—but they are 
earning as much as most successful professional men. 
An income of four or five hundred dollars a month 
is very usual. And at the end of the month-—they 
are actually, honestly penniless! 

The wife pays in “scrip,” negotiable at the com- 
pany store for the goods she purchases. She never 
pays cash. Her husband receives his earnings every 
two weeks. Money is plentiful, too plentiful. She 
was married young and doubtless has no more than 
a fifth-grade schooling—if that. Coming from a 
shack, she knows nothing of money, its power or 
She buys daily in (Continued on page 103) 
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DAPHNE WRAYNE represented “The Adjust- 
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ers, 


a detective-agency of a new sort. 


You'll 


find this first story of her exploits delightful indeed 


By ARTHUR VALENTINE 
Illustrated by FRANK GODWIN 


HERE are several recognized short- 

cuts for attracting the hostile atten- 
tion of Scotland Yard. One of the easiest 
and certainly least dangerous is to open 
an inquiry-agency on a large scale. The 
Yard, like your legitimate actor, takes it- 
self very seriously, and the slightest sug- 
gestion that its functions can on occasions 
be successfully usurped by an outsider is 
certain to bring down all sorts of big 
trouble on the outsider’s head. 

This in part explains why “The Ad- 
justers’” third full-page advertisement 
caused such a flutter in the Yard. The 
first had merely drawn a contemptuous 
sneer from the Chief Commissioner. 

“Another damn’ amateur with more 
money than brains!” he had remarked. 

The second, a week after, had worried him, 

though he would never have admitted it— 

so much so that he had found himself 

waiting for Monday morning to come 

round again to see whether the third would turn up. And there 
it was in front of him, staring out from the center of the front 
page like the black bull’s-eye on a white target: 


ADJUSTERS. 
If the police cannot help you—we can. 


Just that and no more. No address, no telephone-number, noth- 
ing to indicate the nature of the advertisement except that in- 
sidious little reference to the police. 

The Chief Commissioner rang his bell sharply. 

“Chief Inspector Montarthur in the building?” 

“Yes sir!” 

“T want to see him!” 

He sat drumming irritably on the table with his fingers till 
the door opened and a tall man came in. 

“Sit down, Montarthur!” He tossed the paper over. “Now, 
what the devil’s the meaning of this? Third time it’s appeared 
in three weeks.” 

The other frowned. 

“It’s worried some of us, sir,” he said slowly, “but I’ve found 
—— they are. Winsborough got track of them yesterday.” 

“ ell?” 

“First-floor offices in Conduit Street—lavishly furnished. Com- 
missionaire in the outer office. Took my card and said the 
secretary would see me. Amazingly pretty girl, obviously a lady, 
received me quite courteously, listened to what I had to say and 


politely suggested I should mind my own 
business!” 

“What?” The Chief Commissioner 
stared at him in amazement. 

“She said she didn’t deal with subordi- 
nates, but’”—a slight smile flickered across 
his mouth—“if—I’m quoting her own 
words correctly—If the Chief Commis- 
sioner cares to call, we might perhaps an- 
swer a few questions!’ ” 

“Well, I’m damned!” 

“T tried to draw the commissionaire, but 
you might as well hope to open an oyster 
with a feather pen. An old service man 
with a string of ribbons across his chest. 
Said he was there to do his work and not 
answer questions.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“Tried the landlord of the premises, but 
he knows less. The girl’s name is Daphne 
Wrayne—I’ve found that out; and she 
lives at Maidenhead.” 

“So do a hundred other shady characters,” snapped the other. - 

“Oh, she’s not shady. She gave the landlord a couple of refer- 
ences, took the premises for three years and paid twelve months 
rent in advance.” 

“Who were the references?” 

“One’s the Bishop of Barchester, and the other’s the Duke of 
Byrlsea,” said the Inspector slowly. 

There was a long pause. Then: 

“But Maidenhead?” 

“Oh, they can’t help us an atom. Highest respectability—gives 
to all the local charities and sits on half the committees in the 
town. Big house, pots of money and calls herself a secretary 
to a London company.” 

“There’s something I don’t understand about this,” said Sir 
Geoffrey slowly. “Tell them to send my car round. I'll go 
up and see this new business!” 

The Chief Commissioner owned afterward that he got the sur- 
prise of his life when he was shown into Daphne Wrayne’s room. 
Exactly what he had expected he could hardly have told, but it 
was nothing like this. To Scotland Yard it was a room to create 
suspicion rather than allay it. The thick black carpet that 
declined to repeat your footsteps, the rare watercolors on the 
walls, the big tapestried chairs, the blue china, the oak paneling— 
none of these, in a West End office (taken from the dry official 
Yard standpoint), make for respectability. But the girl! The 
Chief Commissioner had visualized an obvious adventuress who 
would either try to flirt with him or else evade his questions. 
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Instead—a lovely girl hardly out of her teens, a girl with wonderful 
hazel eyes that gazed at him with bewildering frankness, a girl 
with an adorable mouth and a proud, firm little chin, a slender, 
straight-as-a-sapling little girl with those slim, boyish lines that are 
perhaps youth’s greatest charm! 

“We've been expecting you, Sir Geoffrey!” 

“I beg your pardon!” 

The Chief Commissioner was obviously taken aback. 

“Oh, curiosity does exist outside my sex,” continued this amaz- 
ing girl with a dazzling smile, “and having had one of your 
men up— By the way, he doesn’t love me a bit.” Her eyes 
sparkled. “But wont you have a chair? Take this rocker.” 

The Chief Commissioner sank into one of the 
big cushioned chairs with an uneasy sensation 
that this hazel-eyed girl had somehow scored 
easily in the first round. Then he heard her cool 
little voice again. 

“As this interview may be a long one, Sir 
Geoffrey,—there are hundreds of questions I 
know you're dying to ask me,—wont you 
smoke one of my favorites?” 

She handed him a little silver 
box from her desk. Then she 
lighted a cigarette herself and 
stretching out slender silk-clad 
ankles to the fire, lay back con- 
tentedly in her chair. 

“Now, then,” she said, “you 
can go ahead!” 

“Er,”—the Chief Commissioner 
cleared his throat,—“what is the 
—er—nature of the business you 
are running here, Miss Wrayne?” 

“Does it suggest anything?” 

“Yes — a private inquiry- 
agency!” 

The girl knitted her brows. 

“Frankly, Sir Geoffrey, I cred- 
ited you with more imagination!” 

“That is beside the point!”— 
frigidly. “What are you?” 

“We're adjusters!” — very 
sweetly. 

“Which means nothing what- 
ever to me!” 

“But should.” She sat up in 
her chair and tapped the desk 
with slim fingers. Then: “We 
adjust the obvious inequalities 
that at present exist between the 
criminal and the victim!” she said 
slowly. 

Sir Geoffrey in his turn sat up. 

“What on earth do you mean?” 
“Let me answer your question 
by asking you one. What is your 
force for?” 

“The protection of the com- 
munity and the punishment of 
the wrong-doer!” 

“If you had reversed the order, 
I should have been more inclined 
to agree with you!” 

“By concentrating on the sec- 
ond we insure the first”—dryly. 

“That’s my point, Sir Geoffrey. 
But you are so solicitous of the welfare of the community that 
you entirely overlook the needs of the individual.” 

“T am not prepared to accept that!” he replied with asperity. 

“No?”—smiling. “Let me put it to you a little more plainly, 
then: Next to murder, you perhaps treat blackmailing as the 
most serious offense against the law, don’t you?” 

“Very nearly!” 

“Good! You will also admit that blackmailing—I am only 
taking one particular branch of crime at the moment in order 
to make my point—is pretty prevalent just now?” 

“T can’t controvert it.” 

“Good again! We're getting on!” 

She took another cigarette from the box and lighted it. 

“Now, how many cases of blackmail does the Yard handle in 
a year, Sir Geoffrey?” 
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to buy those letters. 


“I won't waste words with you 
What’s the price?” him, 


“I can’t tell you offhand, but making a broad estimate J» 
“Pass that for the moment. Do they bear any reasonable pro- 
portion to the amount that goes on?” 
“Well, really, I—” 
“Come, Sir Geoffrey!” Again that bewilderingly frank smile 
“Outside your official capacity?” : 
“I’m afraid they don’t!”—somewhat grudgingly. 
“And why?” 
“Oh, obviously, my dear young lady, because the victims are 
afraid to come forward.” 
“Owing to the publicity?” 
“I’m afraid that is the very trouble!” 
The girl bent forward eagerly, her hazel eyes 
shining. 
“That’s why Adjusters has been formed,” she 
said softly. 
“You mean,”—incredulously,—‘“that you pro- 
pose handling the blackmailers of London and—” 
“Oh, we don’t specialize,” replied the girl 
carelessly. ‘We are equally prepared to deal 
with any other crime. But”—her voice again 
took its earnest note—“we are in no way what- 
soever concerned with ‘the punishment of the 
victim—only with the adjustment of the victim’s 
affairs. That is where we differ from you. And 
that is where we shall succeed. You require 
publicity. We insist on secrecy. Your first 
thought is how to bring ‘the criminal to justice 
and sentence him. Ours is to restore the stolen 
property to the victim without a single detail 
being brought to light!” 
“Highly praiseworthy, no doubt,” retorted the 
Chief Commissioner dryly, “but entirely imprac- 
ticable from any standpoint!” 
“T expected you to say that,” com- 
mented Daphne Wrayne with a little smile. 
“Who is controlling this enterprise, 
pray?” 
"The girl shook her head decisively. 


qi “That’s the one question you mustn't 
Ni ask!” 

“Well, if you wont tell me, you wont. 
But frankly, my dear young lady, I’m 
afraid you’re doomed to failure. You 
see, you fail to realize that you're up 
against the cleverest brains in London, 

absolutely unscrupulous men, with heaps 

of money—” 

“Money doesn’t worry us!”—smiling. 

“Possibly not; but it must later on. 
Even assuming you get clients, you must 
satisfy them, either to keep them or to 
attract others. And the fees you'll have 
to charge them—” 

“We charge no fees!” 

“You—charge—no—fees!!” 

“None whatever!” 

5 The Chief Commissioner got up slowly 
from his chair and regarded the girl in 
sheer amazement. 

“This is either an elaborate practical 

joke,” he said stiffly, “or else—” 
The girl in her turn rose and faced 
slender, flushed and altogether 








lovely. 
“Sir Geoffrey,” she replied quietly, “as 
I said before, you are lacking in imagination. This business of 
ours is the materialization of ten years’ hopes and dreams. You 
will learn very soon”—there was a proud little ring in her voice 
—‘of the amazing brains and almost limitless resources be- 
hind Adjusters.” 

“Being merely the Chief Commissioner of Scotland Yard, my 
dear Miss Wrayne,” retorted the man with a scarcely veiled 
sneer, “I’m afraid I require something more than high-sounding 
phrases to convince me of the ‘amazing brains and almost limit- 
less resources’ that you talk so glibly of!” 

“And before six o’clock this evening, Sir Geoffrey,” said Miss 
Wrayne very sweetly, “we will see that you get it!” 

The Chief Commissioner stepped out of his car as Big Ben 
boomed out six o’clock, and walked thoughtfully up the steps. 

“Ah, Montarthur,” he said as the Inspector came hurrying 
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down, “you're the very man I want to see. I’ve been up to those 
Adjusters people, and I’m not satisfied with them. There’s some- 
thing fishy about the whole concern, and I’m going to find out 
what it is!” 

“That’s what I thought, sir!” 

“You can get busy on them right away and bring me every 
scrap of information you can collect!” 

“Very good, sir!” 

The Inspector saluted; the Chief entered the elevator and was 
carried up to his room. The latter was in no complacent mood. 

“Easy talking, my dear young lady,” he mut- 
tered as he sat down at his table, “but it’s gone 
six, and that little promised proof of your ‘amaz- 
ing brains and almost limitless resources’ hasn't 
come off. Bah! I knew it was all bounce!” 

A knock sounded on the door. 

“Come in!” 

Chief Inspector Montarthur entered. 

“Oh, about those Adjusters people, sir—” he 
began. 

“Well—what about them?” 

“J wanted to know if you’d seen them, sir, 
and if—” 

“Damn it, man,”—angrily,—‘didn’t I tell you 
not two minutes ago—” 

“You never told me, sir!’’—surprised. 

The Chief Commissioner stared helplessly at 
him. 
“P)-d-d’you mean to say,” he stammered, 
“that I didn’t stop you on the steps two minutes 
ago as you were going out?” 

“Until I entered this building a minute ago, 
sir, I swear I haven’t put my foot across the 
threshold for over four hours; and what’s more, 
I can prove it!”—doggedly. 

“One of us is mad!” said the Chief 
Commissioner, passing his hand 
wearily over his forehead. 

“Here’s a note just come, sir!” 

The Chief Commissioner took it, 
ripping it open mechanically. 

“I suppose I’m bound «to believe 
you, Inspector,” he said slowly as he 
unfolded the letter, “but— Jumping 
Jehoshaphat!” 

He fell back in his chair and glared 
stupidly at the letter he held in his 
hands—just a large square sheet of 
thick, cream-laid paper. In heavy 
black type was the one word Adjusters 
staring out. Underneath was written 
in a big girlish hand: 


How’s this for a start, Sir Geof- 
frey? 


It took Esmé Benningham exactly 
three days to summon up her courage. 
Finally she took a taxi down to Con- 
duit Street, and then, womanlike, hav- 
ing sent in her name, felt half in- 
clined to turn tail and run. Possibly 
she might have done so, but the sud- 
den reappearance of the Commission- 
aire, his obvious solid respectability 
and his courteous “Our Miss Wrayne 
will see you, miss,” led her to follow him into the private office. 

Daphne’s appearance and cultured voice reassured Miss Ben- 
ningham enormously, though her amazing prettiness, her perfect 
self-possession and the almost luxurious room puzzled her not a 
little. It was Daphne who opened the proceedings. 

“You are in trouble, Miss Benningham,” she said Th her soft 
little voice, “or you obviously wouldn’t be here. You are also 
a bit puzzled by the place, and I believe,”—smiling prettily, —“by 
me. Naturally you are a shade doubtful whether we are the ordi- 
nary inquiry-agents who will charge you a hefty fee and store 
up the information we acquire from you to use against you 
later on!” 

Esmé Benningham smiled despite herself. 

m.. can’t contradict you,” she replied, “because it’s horribly 

e. 





“Two thousand five hundred pounds!” 


replied Carrington 
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‘Well, I don’t blame you. In your position I should be just as 
suspicious—and more so. So let’s clear the air. First of all, 
we're not fee-snatchers. We charge you exactly nothing at all 
if we fail, and we leave it entirely to you if we succeed!” 

“Are you joking?” 

“Dead serious! In the second place, you will have to be 
satisfied with me, because you wont see anybody else. I am the 
confidential secretary to this concern. The chief sees no one!” 

“T don’t think I mind that!’—smiling. 

“That’s nice. And the third and last thing is that you must 
tell me everything—everything, mark you! If we 
are going to help you, and believe me, it will 
have. to be something most extraordinary if we 
can’t, you must keep nothing back. Common 
sense should tell you, I think, that our own per- 
sonal safety and permanent stability can only lie 
in our jealous guarding of whatever secrets you 
may think fit to intrust us with.” 

‘You're the most amazing people I have ever 
met,” replied the girl, “but I’m going to trust 
you. If you can’t help me, I think—no one can!” 

Daphne handed her the little silver box. 

“Carry on!” she said. 

Esmé Benningham lighted a cigarette 
and lay back in her chair, puffing con- 
tentedly. 

“TI had better begin by telling you 
I am the only daughter of Gordon Ben- 
ningham, the banker,” she said. “I’m 
three and twenty, and engaged to be 
married.” : 

“To David Bondswell the explorer, 
isn’t it?” put in Daphne quietly. 

“That’s right. What a memory you 
must have!” 

“Part of my stock in trade. 
go on!” 

“David and I are devoted to each 
other. I want you to know that. We 
are to be married in about a month’s 
time!” 

“Ves!” 

“Six years ago, when I was seventeen, 
just leaving school, I met a Mr. Carring- 
ton, Phillip Carrington.” 

Daphne tapped her forehead thought- 
fully. 

“Tall, dark, good-looking man of about 
forty—chambers in Half Moon Street?” 
she queried. 

“You know him?”—amazed. 

“Part of that fatal stock in trade!”— 
smiling. 

“T became,” pursued Miss Benningham 
with some hesitation, “infatuated with 
him. You see—a young girl often does 
with a man of the world like that!” 

“J know,”—thoughtfully; “he’s 
rather an attractive personality!” 

“You make it easier for me to con- 
tinue,” replied the other. “I—I was 
foolish and wrote him some rather— 
rather silly letters!” 

“And now he’s blackmailing you for 
them?” 

“How did you know?” 

“My dear Miss Benningham, I know Phillip Carrington!” 

“Does he—does he make a habit of it?” 

“He lives by it!” 

The other clasped her hands. 

“Oh, how awful!” 

“T suppose you can’t remember,’ 
many letters you wrote him in all?” 

“Curiously enough, I can,” replied the other. “You see, I 
was only a schoolgirl, and”—rather shamefacedly—“I—I sort of 
idealized him and built up a kind of romance about him. And 
every time I wrote to him I—I entered it in my diary! There 
were twelve letters in all!” 

“Thank heaven for diaries!” murmured Daphne. 

“You must think me an awful little idiot, but—” 

“My dear, we girls all do these things some time or another! 


Please 








got 














sweetly. 


said Daphne presently, “how 
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“See if anything has come through on the tape, 
Carlton, about Phillip Carrington,’’ she said. 


I’ve done them myself, with lots of men, but it’s never taken 
the form of letters, because I’m too lazy to write ‘em! Tell 
me, what’s he want for them?” 

“Two thousand pounds!” 

“Alternatively, I suppose, he’ll try your fiancé!” 

“Yes, that’s it. And I’ve three days in which to find the 
money!” 

“T see!” 

She sat deep in thought for a moment. 

“T suppose you haven’t considered telliiug Mr. Bondswell!” 

“Oh, I couldn’t! David is the straightest man on earth— 
almost Furitanical; and if he once thought—” 

“Right! Then we'll eliminate that! One more point: does 
Phillip Carrington know your fiancé?” 

“As far as I know, they’ve never met.” 

“Good! Now, if I were you, I should go straight home 
and endeavor to forget the whole matter. You can come back 
in—say three days’ time!” 

“But—but—what are you going to do?” 

“Get your letters back for you, and insure that Phillip Car- 
rington’s mouth will be closed forever.” 

“And is that all you want of me?”—incredulously. 

“Yes. Oh, of course, we rely on you absolutely to hold no 
communication of any sort with Phillip Carrington until you hear 
from us.” 

“As if I wantéd to! But do you really think there’s a chance 
of your getting them back?”—eagerly. 

“Quite a good chance.” 

“And my name will never appear in the matter?” 

“Oh, that you can be quite happy about!” 

The girl gazed at her amazed. 

“You extraordinary people!” she said. “I’m almost afraid I 
shall—I shall wake up when I get out of here!” 

“Defer it,” laughed Daphne merrily, “till you come back here. 
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You may find a more pleasant waking! Remember—three days!” 

In his luxurious chambers in Half Moon Street, Phillip Car- 
rington sat at breakfast, the newspaper in front of him, propped 
up against the coffee-pot—sleek, well groomed, good-looking; 
a little too good-looking, so women very often said, which is a 
damning tribute to any man. 

“Well, James?”—as his man entered. 

“A Mr. David Bondsweli to see you, sir!” 

“Good Lord!” 

Carrington’s habitual self-possession slipped momentarily off 
him, but he recovered himself in a second. 

“T’'ll see him in about three minutes, James,” he said slowly, 
“not before.” 

He waited till the door closed; then he sprang quickly to his 
feet, crossed to the writing-table that stood by the window and 
opening a drawer hurriedly, took out a small nickel-plated re- 
volver, which he slipped into the pocket of his dressing-gown. 

“So she’s told him,” he said heavily, “and taken the hundredth 
chance. Now, I wonder if—” 

He pulled out his case and lighted a cigarette with a hand that 
trembled slightly. Then he took up an easy attitude in front of 
the fire, watching the door. 

“Mr. David Bondswell, sir,” said his man. 

A big, bronzed, brown-mustached giant in well-cut tweeds walked 
into the room and stood waiting. Then the door closed. 

“Are you Phillip Carrington?” 

His voice cut into the silence like a knife. 

we am!” 

“T’m David Bondswell; you may have heard of me!” 

Carrington gripped his revolver. Though no coward, he was 
quite convinced that this man was well outside his fighting-weight 
—also that denials would be of small use to him. 

“Yes!” he said, and waited. 

“I wont waste words on such as you,” continued the other, 
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“because the English language wasn’t framed to fit either Huns or the Bank of England. As far as can be ascertained at the 
your precious class. If I followed my instincts, I’d thrash you here moment, he had presented an open check purporting to be signed 
and now Within an inch of your dirty life; but that makes for scan- by Mr. David Bondswell, the well-known explorer, for £2,500. In 


7 f Miss Benningham I’m avoiding it. Get me?” the absence of Mr. Bondswell, who is believed to have just left 
dal and because 0 _ 8 ~—s ‘ . for Scotland, Mr. Carrington has been remanded. He declares 


“I do!” that Mr. ndswel i i 
“I’m here to buy those letters, and I am forced reluctantly to foun cc see ae ie Soot algae rey pe agp oe 

leave the flaying of your miserable hide to some other devil luckier Sensational developments are expected. 

than myself. What’s the price—and quick about it?” 

“Two thousand five hundred pounds!” replied Carrington Daphne looked up surprisedly as the Commissionaire ushered 
sweetly. Esmé into her room. 

David Bondswell jerked a fountain-pen out of his pocket, “You're twenty-four hours early,” she said. 
produced a checkbook and sat down. “You evidently haven’t seen the paper!”—listlessly. 

“I prefer notes,” said Carrington, “—for obvious reasons!” “T haven’t, frankly—I’ve been too busy.” 

The other laughed grimly. The girl dropped into a chair. 

“Not much use giving you a word of honor that I sha’n’t stop “Phillip Carrington’s been arrested!” she said. 
the check,” he retorted, ‘‘because that’s a phrase you wouldn’t un- “Excellent! I hoped he would be!” 
derstand.” He glanced carelessly round the room. Then: “I rather “You hoped? Oh!” Esmé Benningham sprang to her feet. 
admire that picture over there!’”—pointing to a small water-color. “Can’t you see what it means to me?” she exclaimed passionately. 

Carrington bowed. Daphne rang her little silver bell. “See if anything has come 
“Quite a pleasure to do business with you,” he said quietly. through on the tape, Carlton, about Phillip Carrington,” she said. 

“You might possibly care to buy it for’—he raised his eyebrows The Commissionaire reappeared with a long strip of paper. 
—‘say two thousand five hundred pounds?” “Ah,” said Daphne thoughtfully, “this puts a different com- 

“T will!” plexion on things! Listen! 

He hurriedly wrote out a check which he tore with a rasping “Carrington check Exchange Telegraph 
sound out of the book, balancing it thoughtfully between his learns that Mr. David Bondswell emphatically denies having 
fingers. visited Phillip Carrington’s rooms or having given him a check. 

“The letters of course go with it?” It now appears that the Bank refused to honor the check as the 
“Oh, of course!” signature was totally unlike Mr. Bondswell’s.’ 

“T should like a receipt!” “Now, that,” she continued, watching the other narrowly, a 
“For the picture!” half-smile curving her lovely mouth, “looks to me rather as if 
“Precisely!” —as if some other man has been impersonating Mr. Bondswell 
Carrington walked to the writing-table and drew out a small and has gone up and—and got your letters! I wonder who it 

packet which he tossed carelessly across to the other. Then he was!” 

sat down and picked up a pen. But Esmé sighed drearily as she gathered her furs round her. 
“How’s this?” he said presently, wheeling round: “ ‘Received of “Well, I suppose I’d better be going now,” she said. 

David Bondswell the sum of two thousand five hundred pounds, Then Daphne Wrayne did a strange thing. 

for water-color painting by Mosetti’?” Quickly she slipped out of her chair and coming over to the 

“That'll do!” girl, put an arm tenderly round her—and when she spoke, her 
Then he leaned forward: “And when you have given me the _ voice was as the sound of rippling water. 

twelfth letter, which you kept back, you hound, I'll exchange it for “You poor darling,” she said, “it’s a shame to tease you, but 
my check!” I never thought you’d take it like this!” 

Carrington, off his guard, started. “What do you mean?” 

“The twelfth letter!” he exclaimed with well-assumed innocence. “Why, you dear, foolish person,” rippled Daphne, “we were the 
“Why—” other man!” And she laid a packet of letters in the astonished 

“Don’t lie to me,” thundered Bondswell. “You produce that girl’s lap. (Next month: “The Case of Hubert Rainham,” another 
letter, or—” The black scowl he flung at Carrington held prom- story of Daphne Wrayne and “The Adjusters.”) 
ise of dire malignities. 1 

Carrington walked slowly back to the writing-table. i| 

“There it is!” he said as he threw it on the table. 

“Give me your receipt, and here’s your check!” 

Bondswell examined it carefully. Then he rose. 
“You’ve cheated the Old 

Bailey once again, my 
friend,” he said grimly, “but 
you wouldn’t have if I could 
have got my own way!” 

Then he went out. 

Carrington smiled softly 
to himself as he looked at 
the check. 

“Thank the Lord for 
mugs!” he murmured. 

Esmé Benningham, sitting 
down alone to breakfast, 
opened the paper with a 
weary little sigh. 

“Twenty-four hours more, 
and I'll know the worst. 
Oh!” 

The word came in a little 
scream from her lips. With 
all the color gone out of her 
cheeks she stared dazedly at 
the paper. 
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* OUR name, madam?” asked the clerk of an elderly woman 

who was “next” in the long line of would-be voters patiently 
waiting for a chance to register. It was on the occasion of the 
New York women’s first appearance as active citizens, following 
the granting of the vote in 1917. The white-haired woman obvi- 
ously was much interested in the experience. 

“Ruth Patience Nilsen,” she answered, smiling. 

“Born in America?” was the next question. 

wes.” 

“Age, please.” 

“Sixty-nine.” 

“Married?” went on the questioning with inconsiderate speed. 

“Oh, yes—very much so.” And then impelled by a good-natured 
friendliness, the genial woman went on: “We celebrated our 
golden wedding only last week, and—” 

“That so!” interrupted the prosaic clerk. He stopped long 
enough to look up with a fleeting smile, and then went on: “What 
is the nationality of your husband, Mrs. Nilsen?” 

“He was born in Norway.” 

“Ever been naturalized?” 

“No,” she answered’ in a rather doubtful tone that seemed to 
sense calamity. 

“Then you have no vote. You are by law an alien. A married 
woman takes the citizenship of her husband,” said the young man, 
turning to the next in line. “Your name, sir?” she heard him say 
as she left the place. 

Born in America of a very old American family, educated in 
America, fifty years married in America, four sons and two daugh- 
ters raised as good Americans, and yet herself not an American! 
She was surprised to learn of this nationality by marriage, shocked 
to hear after fifty years that she had been repudiated by her native 
land when she married Peter Oscar Nilsen, the only man she ever 
loved. 

Many American women no doubt have, like Mrs. Nilsen, cele- 
brated golden weddings with alien husbands without even knowing 
that they two were aliens; for without active citizenship and an 
attempt to use it in voting, the average woman has no reason to 
doubt so self-evident a fact as the nationality of the native born. 
Self-evident and reasonable and logical and sensible it may be, but 
it is not the law. The Federal Government, which controls in mat- 
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ters of citizenship, says that man and wife are of one nationality 
—the nationality of the husband. 

The unmarried woman is a citizen of the country in which she 
was born, or the country she adopts by process of naturalization. 
With the wedding-ring this citizenship of her girlhood is nullified. 
As a wife a woman’s citizenship coincides with that of her husband. 
In this way an American girl becomes English, French, Russian, 
Italian, Austrian or German, according to the nationality of the 
man she marries. Likewise a foreign-born woman acquires United 
States citizenship on marriage with an American. 

When, after ratification by a majority of the States, the Federal 
woman-suffrage amendment to the United States Constitution es- 
tablishes equal suffrage throughout the country, thousands of Amer- 
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ican-born women will find themselves deprived of a voice in their 
government by action of this law. Besides robbing a woman of 
the most important right of citizenship, there are other injustices 
that result to the wife through loss of her nationality. This put- 
ting-on and taking-off of citizenship with the marriage ceremony 
hurts a woman’s self-respect. It 
dulls her patriotism and circum- 
scribes her belief in democracy. It 
js an injustice that brings practical 
hardships too. The world war made 
that fact all too bitterly true to 
many women. 

It was indeed a trying time for 
American women who happened to 
be married to citizens of enemy 
countries. Many fine loyal Amer- 
ican women were forced to accept 
allegiance with nations at war with 
their native land, compelled to ob- 
serve regulations set down for en- 
emy aliens, and were even sent to 
Ellis Island and other concentra- 
tion-camps maintained for sup- 
posedly dangerous foreigners. On the other hand, women 
born in Germany and of strong German sympathies, by 
law Americans because married to citizens of this coun- 
try, suffered no interference. They were free to go about 
as they chose, to work harm or not as they would. 

A particularly striking example of the working of this 
married woman’s nationality Jaw in war-time was that of 
Edith Sheldon Stocker Rose Georg. Born in America, of 
an old American family, Mrs. Georg was one of the most 
active and useful women in war-work at Newburgh, N. Y. 
where she lived. She was respected in the community and 
had given ample proof of her loyalty, if indeed any were 
needed. But she was technically an alien enemy, because 
her husband was a German. When the order was sent out 
requiring all enemy aliens to register, Mrs. Georg, deeply 
resenting the injustice of the demand, did not do so. She 
hoped that through her refusal attention would be drawn 
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of her profession as well as being classed as a foreigner in 

the land of her birth. Two laws operated to bring about this 

change in her status. Her marriage with a British subject robbed 

her of her nationality. Her profession was lost to her by a law 

passed by the New York legislature in 1918 which forbade the 
employment of aliens in the public schools. Although her hus- 
band was serving in the allied cause, and teachers were badly 
needed at the time, nothing could be done in the face of these 
laws. 

In another direction American-born wives of enemy-alien 
husbands felt the loss of their nationality during the war. Their 
property came under the regulations for alien property. The 
Countess Czechenyi (Gladys Vanderbilt before her marriage to 

an Austrian count) was 
one of the ‘wealthy 
American women who 
had this experience. Her 
estate in this country, 
valued at nine million 
dollars, mostly in stocks 
and bonds, was seized 
by the alien-property 
custodian. The Countess 
returned to the United 
States recently, being 
permitted to enter as an 
enemy alien only on spe- 
cial permission from 
Congress. 








The matter of the 
wife’s nationality dupli- 
cating that of her hus- 
band holds almost uni- 
versally throughout the 
world. The United 
States stands with the 
majority of civilized 
governments inthis. For 
only two countries to- 

day permit a wife 
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to the hardship imposed on patriotic women in this way, 





and that something might be done to save herself and 
other women this humiliation. She even carried her case 








before Congress and the President, but without result. 
Finally, when the authorities had already demanded her 
arrest, she allowed herself to be listed among the enemies 
of her native land—the land she had labored to aid in its hour of 
ril. 
Taine. Georg’s difficulties came about through her being classed 
as an enemy. But here is another flagrant case, of a woman 
married to a citizen of an allied country. She was a teacher 
in the public schools of New York City, and she was deprived — 
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If the girl’s property were still held by her as an American citizen, there 
would undoubtedly be fewer mercenary marriages of the international sort. 


Sorpew _—« to _ keep her own na- 
Rvroen« tionality upon mar- 

riage with a for- 

eigner. These are 

She undertook to defend her franchise-rights. ap we ren’ 


these countries the right was but recently granted. In Australia 
it was conceded before the war; in Canada it was included in the 
Dominion woman-suffrage law of 1918. 

Before 1870, when an act of Parliament deprived them of the 
right, Great Britain allowed women to retain their own nationality 
aiter marriage with a foreigner. France agrees in the main with 
the oneness of citizenship of husband and wife, but allows women 
a bit of advantage at the same time. Native-born daughters of 
France are not forced to follow their French husbands if they 
renounce their native land and become naturalized in a foreign 
country. 

For many years the United States had no statute controlling 
the citizenship of the woman married to an alien. By the old com- 
mon law, inherited from England and adopted by a majority of 
the States, the wife was not a personality in herself but with mar- 
riage became one with her husband. “The very being or legal ex- 
istence of the wife,” says Blackstone’s “Commentaries on the Com- 
mon law,” “is suspended during marriage or at least is incorporated 
and consolidated into that of her husband.” 

Although this submerged entity of the wife was actual and abso- 
lute with respect to many of her rights, it does not seem to have 
been an iron-clad rule with respect to her citizenship. For a good 
many years husband and wife were permitted to have separate 
loyalties. In those early days when cases came up for decision, a 
woman was often allowed to choose her own nationality, deciding 
between her own country and that of her husband. In a case de- 
cided in 1830 it-was said: “Although marriage might affect civil 
rights, it did not affect political rights or privileges or dissolve her 
allegiance it was merely a fact to be considered with other 
facts, such as residence abroad, as proving her right to renounce 
United States citizenship.” 

Many years later, in 1900, another favorable decision was made, 
by the Secretary of State of the United States. He held that an 
American woman who desired to keep her citizenship after mar- 
riage with an alien should be allowed to do so. The present law 
was not passed until 1907. 
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International marriage has given rise to many complicated situ- 
ations, and Government help has often been asked to set things 
right. The late John Bassett Moore, an authority on interna- 
tional law, collected some interesting stories of women who sought 
the protection of the United States and the help they received. 

An American woman married to a Swedish husband, but di- 
vorced by him because of her insanity, was placed in an asylum 
in Austria by her mother, an American citizen. From this asylum, 
against her mother’s protest, the woman was removed by some 
one acting as her guardian under Swedish law, to an asylum in 
Sweden. The mother sought to regain custody of her daughter 
as the natural guardian, and asked the help of the United States 
Government. It was held that through divorce the daughter’s 
original citizenship reverted to her, and so the good offices of the 
Government were exercised in her behalf. 

In a somewhat similar case such offices were denied. An Amer- 
ican woman married to a Russian went to live in his country. 
Four years after his death, while she was residing in France, the 
intervention of the United States was asked in her behalf. Pro- 
ceedings were about to be instituted to have her committed to an 
insane asylum. The United States refused to go to her aid, be- 
cause it “did not appear that she had exercised her possible right 
of reversion to her original citizenship by returning to 
and dwelling in the country of her maiden allegiance.” 

Two other cases show that foreign women who acquire Amer- 
ican citizenship through marriage often wish to retain that status. 
These decisions by the State Department are interesting as con- 
tradictory verdicts in fairly analogous circumstances. 

An English woman married to an American husband but di- 
vorced from him applied to our Government for recognition of her 
American citizenship. She was about to open a hotel in Canton, 
China. If divorce restored her original nationality, as a British 
subject she would be required to obtain a license to conduct a hotel 
business in China according to British regulations to that effect. 
If she could establish the right to American citizenship, she would 
be confronted with no restrictions, as the United States had no 
regulations such as the British. The State Department decided 
that the divorce simply terminated the marriage reiation, that since 
she had not signified her will to become a British subject again, as 
the law of England demands, she was still entitled to status as an 
American citizen. 

On the other hand, the ap- 
peal of a native woman of 
Santo Domingo who married 
an American consul met rebuff. 

When the husband died some 

years later, the wife kept her 
interests in Santo Domingo 

just as they had been during 

her husband’s lifetime. She 

had never been in the United 

States. When she asked the 
Government for aid in the pro- 

tection of her property, it was 
decided neither “efficacious or 
proper” to interfere in the 
matter. Something more than 

a mere solemnization of mar- 

riage was held to be necessary 

in this case “to establish good 
citizenship, such for instance 

as a domicile of some consid- 

erable duration in this coun- 

try.” 

Frequent appeals for Gov- 
ernment help have come from 
Mexico, which because of its 
proximity harbors many Amer- 
ican-born wives. The problem is com- 
plicated here by the fact that the hus- 
bands are not always citizens of Mex- 
ico, but often British and French sub- 
jects. It has been decided that an 
American woman is not entitled to the 
protection of this Government for 
her property if her husband is not a 
United States citizen. In the case of 
an American girl married to a Mex- 
ican who mistreated her, it was held 
that she was a citizen of that country 
by Mexican law. 
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The Government says that man and wife are of 
one nationality—the nationality of the husband. 
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Within the past few years American consulates have been called 
upon to give aid to American girls married to Turkish subjects 
No shelter or protection such as is offered to the American citi. 
zen under such circumstances could be given them unless 
declared their husbands dead or lost. Then they could affirm 
their allegiance and be reinstated as American citizens entitled tg 
the help of our Government. 

The present Naturalization Act was passed in 1907. It def. 
initely defines the citizenship of the married woman. It provides 
that: “Any American woman who marries a foreigner shall take 
the nationality of her husband; at the termination of the marriage 
relation she may assume her American citizenship if abroad by 
registering as an American citizen within a year with a consul of 
the United States, or by returning to reside in the United States 
or if residing in the United States at the termination of the mari. 
tal relation, by continuing to reside therein.” 

The law also covers the citizenship of the foreign woman married 
to an American husband. By its terms alien-born women, citi. 
zens through marriage to American men, may retain that citizen. 
ship at the cessation of their marriage by declaring their wish to 
retain it before a consul abroad; those residing in this country 
need do nothing except continue their residence under this Goy. 
ernment. 

There is but one exception to the provision of this law fixing 
the citizenship of the alien woman who marries an American, It 
has been decided that since Chinese and Japanese men cannot be 
naturalized in this country, girls of Chinese and Japanese blood 
cannot acquire American citizenship by marriage. 

Since the passage of this present law, there are but three ways 
which some one has dubbed the “dismal D’s,” by which her lost 
birthright may be restored to the woman married to a foreigner. 
These are death, divorce and desertion. 

A clever suffragist, Mrs. Ethel Mackenzie of California, at- 
tempted to try a last way of escape from the provisions of the 
1907 Act. Mrs. Mackenzie lost her vote on marriage with a 
British husband. She undertook to defend her right to the fran- 
chise as an American-born citizen by maintaining that the 1907 
law was in intent if not in language designed for American women 
of foreign residence. The case was tried in 1915. It was as 
vigorous and determined a fight as was ever made before the 
United States Supreme Court, it is 
said, but it came finally to defeat. 
When Mrs. Mackenzie’s husband 
later was naturalized, she resumed 
the standing of an American citizen. 
But nationality by reflection, many 
patriotic women contend, is puny 
recompense for that which is ours by 
right of birth. 

Various attempts have been made 
to get a new law through Congress, 
providing that a woman retain her 
own citizenship after marriage or at 
least have some choice in the mat- 
ter. Representative Jeanette Ran- 
kin introduced into Congress in 1918 
a bill which received more favorable 
attention than any other. It was 
drafted by Ellen Spencer Mussey, 
honorary dean of the Washington 
College of Law. The discussions on 
this bill brought out much valuable 
information on the subject of the 
married woman’s citizenship. 
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Some enlightening facts have to | 


do with the marriage of American 
girls in the Northwestern States to 
Canadians just across the border. In 
many cases these young women did 
not realize that their husbands were 
foreigners. They were neighbors and 
friends just as the American men in 
the community. But when young 
women who had taken out claims 
when the new territory was 
opened in these States found 
themselves deprived of their 
land, they knew what had hap- 
pened. By marriage they had 
become foreigners, and as 
such (Continued on page 109) 
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As the game went on, George found him- 
self invoking the limit of his capacities. 


OU are now invited to hear how Opportunity knocked for 

George Henry Smith; how it knocked him over, stood him 
up again, turned his head, made him do queer things, and how, 
finally, said Opportunity made him mighty happy. 

George Henry Smith lived in Stratford, where the Wildwood 
Golf Club is located. Stratford is one of those commuters’ towns 
outside New York, half city people and half natives who take care 
of all the local business. George Henry Smith worked in the big 
department store of Brown and Sage. Thirty-one now, he was 
still an inconspicuous man-on-the-street, thoroughly respectable 
and determined that at forty he would be well known in West- 
chester County. He was now first assistant to the cashier of 
Brown and Sage’s. Mr. Brown, of the firm, recognized him readily 
when he saw him. 

So far—at thirty-one—nothing distinctly eventful had ever 
happened to him. But George had imagination. Nights, particu- 
larly between going to bed and falling asleep, he thought out 
lots of situations in which he was conspicuous: he rescued wealthy 
young women from drowning; he unearthed numerous German 
plots during the war; but principally, he went around the Wild- 
wood course in from seventy-four to seventy-eight—in bed! 

He had come through the front door of Brown and Sage’s at the 
age of twenty-one; and his imagination started working the first 
Monday morning. Brown and Sage’s was a big place, and the 
first ten years were spent in getting up momentum. George 
Henry Smith, at thirty-one, would not have taken a fifty-fifty 
bet that the gods loved him the least bit. They had never come 
his way; but you could just bet your last long green that at forty 
all the gods would be greatly interested in him. Sometime some- 
thing was going to happen to him—big! Opportunity might knock 
but once, but George would be listening! 

Opportunity knocked one fateful Tuesday evening in Stratford. 
George was sitting in his ‘“one-room-and-bath.” Slippers and 
smoking-jacket denoted peace of mind. He was seated in his 
comfy morris-chair, lost in the seventeenth chapter of Braid’s 
“Advanced Golf.” By no stretch of his imagination could he 
have foreseen any immediate deviation from the habitual cur- 
rent of his sedentary, highly respectable evenings at home. By 
Mrs. Abercrombie he was called a “nice, steady, not-of-course- 
handsome-or-anything-like-that young man, but good, regular-pay, 
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staying-in-nights chap—a bit sot in his ways, sewing on his own 
buttons, but no bad habits.” 

Nevertheless, by eleven o'clock on the following morning— 
only thirteen hours later—George Henry Smith’s career was 
absolutely ruined! He lost not only his own self-respect, but his 
social standing in Stratford, which included principally Mrs. 
Abercrombie’s and the Wildwood Golf Club; he lost whatever 
caste he had possessed in Stratford, and, more than all, he lost 
his job! 

He was simply cleaned out. At the crucial hour of Opportun- 
ity’s knocking, George had gotten drunk—though in a most right- 
eous cause and despite himself! Eighteen hours later he shook 
the dust of Stratford forever from his best pair of tan oxfords. 
Disgraced, he dashed westward upon the Transcontinental Limited, 
vowing to live henceforth the life of a superman relentlessly. In 
California he stepped into a land of goifing magic. And within 
the next three hours, he was féted and regarded with wonder and 
admiration by the people of the Riverhead Golf Club. Which 
was going so exceedingly some that it merits explanation. 

We return to that fateful Tuesday night. Every Tuesday night 
George bought half a pound of nougatines. He had a system 
about it all: he read golf three nights a week; one night a week 
he munched nougatines as a special treat. On this night, punctu- 
ally at nine-forty, when his eyes were fastened clingingly upon a 
diagrammed side-hill brassie lie, he bit into a perfect brickbat of a 
nougatine—and went immediately straight up into the air with a 
split molar! 

The evening became at once something entirely different from 
other Tuesdays. First there occurred a ferocious prancing about 
the “one-room-and-bath,” followed by a dash to the near-by drug- 
store for toothache-drops, which failed dismally. A neighboring 
dentist—two neighboring dentists—were out without any right to 
be! The pain grew more and more unbearable. His whole being 
was now an exposed nerve. Therefore, ten minutes later, George 
stood before the bar of a corner saloon which he had never before 
entered, and held in his mouth a liberal portion of rye whiskey, 
because he recalled an ancient recipe to the effect that such violent 
treatment would deaden a toothache. 

The world began to blur up considerably shortly after that. 
Having swallowed, in a paroxysm of pain, the first mouthful of 
the liquid, he applied more whiskey—and swallowed that for the 
same reason. The pain was materially deadened by now. But a 
bystander, whose features George never could remember after- 
ward, began to cast doubts upon this toothache, and insinuated 
things. George would simply not be laughed at by any man in 
the United States when in pain—no sir! He and the stranger set 
to work to mix things up. George hadn’t mixed anything up for 
years, but now he made up suddenly for much lost time. 

The remaining hours of the long night were nightmarish, involv- 
ing a pounding toothache, maltreatment by the police, scandalous 
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“‘My sister and I want to talk with you about some of your shots,” said Sawyer. 


handling of one of Stratford’s representative citizens, cell bars in 
front of him, odoriferous hoboes tossing groaningly upon the floor 
of the cell into which blue-coated. officers had thrust him—and 
absolute horror at his predicament. Locked up for drunkenness 
and for assaulting an officer! 

George was desperately sober now. Not for the world would 
he send word to anyone regarding his plight. He hoped in some 
way to get out at daybreak. He couldn’t conceive that he, 
G. H. Smith of immaculate reputation, was to be dragged before 
a judge in open court! He must positively get back to the office 
at nine. 

He didn’t! The patrol-wagon took him pitilessly, with his hobo 
colleagues, to court. The scowling, begowned judge took him 
mercilessly to task, and wouldn’t listen to his stammered words. 
The clerk of the court took ten dollars from him as fine, and 
the newspaper man took down every last bit of stuff about the 
“barroom brawl.” George’s plea of a toothache and whiskey as 
a cure started a laugh in the courtroom, that brought a bellow 
from the court-attendant. 

At eleven o’clock Brown and Sage had fired him, even before 
he could sit down at his desk. A policeman had rung up early 
that morning for verification of address. He was the officer who 
had been assaulted by George—and what he told was not mild! 
The firm announced, through Mr. Brown, that no drunken clerks 
belonged in their wholly respectable house; Mr. Smith was to stop 
at once, and as briefly as possible, at the cashier’s window. 

George stood on the street curb, broken—and white with anger 
at society. Since the previous evening every person in the world 
had been against him. The first time anything out of the ordinary 
had happened to him, every hand was lifted against him! Thirteen 
hours of toothache and injustice got George, and as he turned 
to look at the building which for ten years had been a kind of 
business idol to him he uttered a wild vow: he would turn on the 
world as it had turned on him. But first he would go to a dentist 
and have the tooth pulled. 

Sick at heart and vowing to have plenty of vengeance some- 
how, he drew nine hundred dollars from his savings of ten years, 
and tore in a taxi to Mrs. Abercrombie’s, saying repeatedly to 
himself: -“‘Who in hell cares!” 

He had the chugging machine wait while he packed his belong- 
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ings and stuck his golf clubs upside 
down in the golf-bag, a sign of travel. 
ing. He dashed to the station, leaving 
his trunk to be forwarded later. His 
bag of golf clubs hung from his 
shoulder, even in the taxi. Fate had 
torn up his life by the roots. The 
most impossible thing in the world to 
do was to stay in Stratford facing 
what the newspapers and his acquaint. 
ances at the Wildwood Club would 
say. It was something you never could 
explain. He would be the butt of 
ridicule from now on. Well, so be it! 

George determined on something 
desperate. He took the local into the 
city. On the way he decided: he 
would buy a through ticket to San 
Francisco! He had money to bum, 
The world had thrust forth from it. 
self a man whose every thought for 
ten years was to be square, to follow 
the advice to wise men to get ahead 
in business and be a good citizen, 
And society had spewed him forth, 
He would be_ Bolshevistic, make 
society his victim, be a_ thoroughly 
bad superman and do whatever he 
listed. He would become hard, relent- 
less! 

He sat in the club car, drank the 
imported ginger ale, smoked the one- 
for-a-quarter cigar and brooded. For 
ten years he had clerked. He had 
saved like a miser. He had left be- 
hind him over a thousand dollars; he 
had made one suit do for four. 

George reviewed his life. He had 
had vision. He had piled up money 
to get married on, but she had not yet 
appeared. He had taken up golf, as 
his sole—and costly—extravagance. He had done this deliberate- 
ly. He had figured out, at twenty-six, that by becoming a cracker- 
jack golfer, circles otherwise inaccessible would open up to him. 
By dint of exceptional skill in the game he would sometime be 
sought by captains of industry, idle millionaires, and be gazed 
upon by wives and daughters of such men of wealth and position. 

This golf matter was George’s innermost secret. Year after 
year he had calculatingly and doggedly fought to lower his golfing- 
score and his handicap. Time, money and especially brains he had 
expended upon this game. And in time it had captured him. 
Today he worshiped this ancient and royal game as a mistress— 
capricious, elusive, tantalizing, absorbing, captivating; to become 
a “scratch” man became an obsession with him. 

Here, once more, bitterness overcame him. He had been tom 
away from Wildwood when at the top of his game! Only the Sat- 
urday before he had made the Wildwood course for the first time 
under eighty. G. H. Smith was becoming a “scratch” man. His 
handicap at Wildwood was down to two. His name had been in 
the paper three times. He had made the seventh hole in one that 
year. A hole hadn’t been made in one for four years, till he did it. 

All over now! Ruined! His golf gone to the devil! He must 
begin from the bottom again somewhere else without references! 
One thing stood out before all other thoughts: he would live life 
for himself alone. relentlessly. He was done with People; and he 
was ready for Life! 

Opportunity, pursuing George Henry Smith way across the 
continent, dropped a newspaper casually into the adjoining chait 
in the club car as he came back from dinner. -George picked it up, 
and his eye lighted casually upon important news: a three-day 
tournament woud occur, beginning on the next day, at the River- 
head Golf Club of California! It was an invitation tournament, 
open to all. The paper said that a number of noted players would 
attend. The prizes were munificent, the club membership being 
especially select. ; 

Instantly George made a decision. Riverhead would be his 
first stop in the Great Adventure! He would participate, care: 
free, buoyantly, relentlessly. He would do what men he envied did 
—drop into a tournament, casually, wealthily. Hadn’t he a goodly 
sum in his pockets? He would gamble with chance, fear no one, 
like no one and see how Riverhead golf compared with his owt 
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Wildwood brand. 
—— alighted from the sleeper the next morning to find 
Riverhead station nestling in rolling and semi-hilly country. Hard 
macadam roads led through ravines and across billowing fields. 
A bunch of motors chugged away, standing by for golfers, un- 
doubtedly. George gazed about for information. A man 
approached him, smiling, and held out his hand. ; 

“Mr. Smith?” It was so natural that for an instant George 
failed to be staggered. ; ? 

“Yes,” answered George. Then it swept over him. How did 
this man know him? Impossible, of course; but— 

“J was sure it was you,” continued the smiling young chap. 
“I knew the other fetlows that got off the train. My name is 
Spalding, Mr. Smith. I’m the club secretary and chairman of 
the tournament committee. I got your wire Saturday. We're 
mighty proud to have you drop off here and enter. I'll 
tell you what I'd rather planned for you today—a foursome over 
at Santa Lucia links, three miles away, just to get the stiffness 
out of your arms a bit. Then Mrs. Foote, our vice president’s 
wife, insists that you lunch with her and some of our friends. 
This afternoon Roy Carter, our local champion, wants to 
be your companion in the qualifying round. Ever hear 
of Roy?” 

This while the young man had installed George Henry 
in a roadster, and had rushed him down the road through 
the looming ravine. The chap drove like an aviator. 
“Lots of money up on you, Mr. Smith. Hope you pull 
again that sixty-nine you did at Baltusrol. Pretty long 
ride from Minneapolis, isn’t it?” 

George suddenly felt bottom under his feet. He re- 
membered. That paper had told of this young East- 
ern meteor, Smith, who was coming to California, and 
who had shot into national attention in the last six 
months. And now George Henry was the Minneapolis 
man! 

Heavens, but this car was gorgeously comfort- 
able! This young fellow, Spalding, born into 
wealth, was pillowed in cars, and sports, and all 
that sort of thing! No clerking for George! No 
being fired by a rottenly unjust boss! No mock- 
ing crowd, no public pillory of a poor and respect- 
able man trying to be decent! 

This was the minute for George to have 
acknowledged the mistake in identity; but 
George Henry Smith was at this instant upon 
a high mountain seeing all the golfing king- 
doms of the earth. He was sorely 
tempted—and he fell. The car shot 
through a great stone arch. Undu- 
lating, groomed to the minute, the 
Riverhead course lay before them. 
The broad low clubhouse, the colors 
of gowns and roses, the cars parked 
by the score, the two men just driv- 
ing from the first tee who paused and 
stared curiously at the car dashing 
by—all stirred George’s pulse and 
his desires. He would not part with 
this thrill of the renowned golfer ap- 
proaching the gallery of his expectant 
admirers, brief as it probably would be. J 

No second thought of alternatives now was admis- 
sible. The hand of Riverhead’s president was pump- 
ing his own. The president was an elderly, tanned, 
gray-haired, short-mustached man who looked to 
George like a banker; the kind of imposing captain 
of industry who had never been aware of George’s 
existence in Stratford. But this one was nearly ef- 
fusive—and “proud of the honor, sir!” 

With this initial handshake George became a dif- 
ferent individual. He was now the Smith he knew 
he would be, if he were not the Smith he was. With 
a gentle smile, so modest as to suggest a habit of self-effacement, 
he received the handclasps of a dozen or so bystanders. The 
voices were honey to his ears; the smiles and admiring eyes ca- 
ressed his emotions. Questions about the trip from the East he 
turned aside with uncanny calmness and nonchalance. His spirit 
shouted joyously. 

Monosyllabically he answered, in his hastily assumed defensive 
role. He was invited by some one named Westminster to pass 


He would take a shot at these California 





























Locked up for drunkenness 
and for assaulting an officer! 








judgment upon a freak putter. George Henry explained with 
sobriety a grip that he had himself worked out. Henshaw began 
practicing this grip at once off in a corner of the room. . 

Behind him he heard that he had succeeded. A man’s voice 
said: ‘“That’s some golfer! No hot air to that boy! Saves his 
stuff for the links!” 

George spoke, diffidently, charmingly: “I’m horribly sorry to 
start bothering you at once, but my suitcase went astray on the 
way, and I haven’t any playing togs. Do you suppose that—” 

Tk, rushed him off to the locker-house. On the way he crossed 
the piazza. Faces of fair women rose before him and disappeared. 
In the locker-house half a dozen suits were laid out for inspection. 

George changed his clothes, assisted by Tom, the locker-man, 
who brought up necessary articles of apparel, and beamed con- 
stant pleasure. Carelessly George transferred to his new clothes 
the bulky roll of bills. This was of course noticed by the River- 
headians. George hadn't intended any such exhibition, but he 
might as well be hung for a rich man as for a poor one! 

In this process of getting into another man’s clothes George for 
the first time began to figure out, like a hardened gambler, his 
future course in another man’s shoes—the man from Minneapolis. 
This other Smith had evidently missed his train or wasn’t 
coming at all. Another train got in at eleven that night. 
G. H. Smith was safe for the day—unless a telegram 
came. In that case he could conjure up some explanation 
of delay in sending it himself. 

As he laced his right shoe, it struck him that some one 
at the tournament might know the other Smith, might 
_ have seen him somewhere. But—the Minneapolis chap 
, had sailed into fame within the last six months, and 
had never come West, according to the newspaper. 
This tournament was a local affair moreover, classy 
but not cosmopolitan at all. Anyway, George was in 
for it! 

Three men whose names he didn’t catch rushed him 
away to a limousine. Arrived at the Santa Lucia 
course, they asked how he liked it as they stood 
upon the first tee. It was much flatter than 
Riverhead. George nodded his head sagely. 
Over him came a gloriously superior sense of de- 
tachment, almost a certainty in the unreality of 
it all, a sensation of a pending awakening from 
his golfing dream. From what seemed a dis- 
tance there came a chattering about hazards 
and bunkers in front—alleged difficulties. 
George smiled modestly, and drove. 

He watched, as one in a gallery, his drive 
—in a sense it would be a barometer 
of the probable results of the morn- 
ing. Sweetly the ball left the club 
head. Easily two hundred yards it 
sailed on the carry, and then jumped 
forward with a queer topped 
roll that made the tall lanky 
man from Sacramento exclaim. 
But George walked quietly 
down the course. Fate had 
started with him at least. His 
first drive was a peach! 

Before the third hole was 
reached, G. H. Smith admired 
himself unreservedly. This 
was his day! His shots were 
falling marvelously into line. 
They flew as if guided by his 
thoughts and hopes. He looked 
at the spots in the distance, 
and the ball landed there as though con- 
trolled by wireless. George had heard 
VY men tell at Wildwood, down in the nine- 
teenth hole, how sometimes a day like 
this came to men. George was getting 
all the breaks. And the game was so 
easy this morning. He chipped in a four, from off the green, on 
a par five hole. He didn’t even look at the three Riverheadians. 
It was just as though he were a star upon the stage, acting his 
role letter-perfect, at the hundredth performance! 

On the fifteenth green he did something mighty clever. After 
sinking a long putt. and having thirteen to go for a seventy-two, 
he suggested that they quit for the morning. He wasn’t inter- 
ested in a score. This was simply practice for the afternoon. He 
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very hour made George hate his stratagem more; yet 
thereby he had gained the acquaintanceship of Sawyer 


and Prudence. 
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yas a bit tired from the long trip. Protests from the Riverhead- 
ans were unavailing. George still wore that modest but firm 
smile, so they quit. . 

The news traveled fast about the Riverhead clubhouse, when 
they got back. Santa Lucia was no slouch of. a course! A pos- 
sible seventy-two! Henshaw asked if he might have George’s 
cleek and midiron copied by the club-maker at Riverhead. The 
president led him to Mrs. Foote, a petite, vivacious brunette, wife 
of the vice-president. During the delicious lunch for ten, George 
sat at Mrs. Foote’s right, and at the left of a rhapsodical blond 
beauty who persisted in conjuring up memories of acquaintances 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul. George said he knew a few of them, 
but only slightly. There was once or twice gentle doubt in his 
voice as to whether they were really knowable. After a while the 
young woman began to doubt whether she knew them well, 

yway. 

a ll scintillated during the luncheon. The guests wanted de- 
scriptions of his feats of prowess in the East. So George, now 
driven to it, called from the wells of his memory the details of 
man’ Eastern courses, digested systematically on those evenings 
in the “one-room-and-bath” apartment at Mrs. Abercrombie’s. 
Golfing-journals had given him material galore. Furthermore, the 
long sleepless nights at Stratford, when George had made his 
course often three or four strokes under par, now came to their 
own. He brought into the daylight the finest shots he had ever 
made in midnight golfing-tournaments within his sleepless mind. 

George arose from his lunch feeling that the easiest and most 
amusing thing he had done in years was to turn himself into a 
golf champion. He had also looked into beautiful brown and blue 
eves. And now his great hour had come! He liked Carter at 
once, the man who was to be his mate in the qualifying round. 
But George checked this liking: he must be relentless; he must 
not forget how society had maltreated him. How these very peo- 
ple would laugh at him, if they knew what he had done at Strat- 
ford! To think along this line strengthened him! 

George took his stance upon the first tee. It was the greatest 
moment of his life. On both sides of him were spectators, stretch- 
ing out for a short distance in diverging lines. “Some gallery!” 
thought George. It looked like those pictures of the national ama- 
teur finals he had seen, though not so many people, of course. 
Most of the scores of the qualifying round had come in during the 
morning. George had a seventy-eight to beat. 

George Henry Smith, late of Wildwood and soon of Somewhere- 
Else-Than-Riverhead, took the three deliberate preliminary swings 
of the driver that he had long ago worked out as the substitute 
for a practice swing. They gave him steadiness on the “slow 
back” and on the “head still” process. His was an almost auto- 
matic regularity of stance, swing and follow-through. And the 
Riverheadians were devouring each detail of his style and form! 

Even on the up-swing of the driver, it flashed into George’s 
mind that he was no longer dependent upon imagination or on the 
reputation of the Man from Minneapolis. Hadn’t he, G. H. Smith, 
played championship golf that very morning? A possible seventy- 
two on an untried course? All right-o, there would be no bluffing 
this afternoon! Down came the driver with a duplicate of the 
first shot of the morning. From the gallery arose a faint buzz of 
admiration! 


T seven-thirty the following morning George came down 

the central stairway of the clubhouse, where he had 
passed an almost sleepless night. His suitcase in his room was 
packed. He would have jumped if a pin dropped heavily behind 
him. He was about to jump the club. The reason was simple: 
his bally concience had come back into his body with a thump. 
These Riverheadians had been such white people. He was a rot- 
ter. They were class. The night had brought reason—and dire 
forebodings. See how white they had treated him yesterday, till 
he had stolen away early in the evening with an alleged headache. 
It wasn’t headache; it was soul-ache. 

George had brought in an eighty-one in the qualifying round; 
Carter, an eighty-three. George had played mainly cracking good 
golf, but some unsuspected traps and bunkers had messed up three 
holes. The gallery had gotten a good game out of him though. 
He wasn’t troubled on that score. 

He felt that he hadn’t lived very much among white people 
before. At Stratford his career had been upon the fringe of 
things. Here, for a day, he had been in the center. Well, there 
was a train East at eight-twenty. He would get away on that, 
somehow. He actually felt like praying that the Minneapolis 
Smith would turn up. 

But opportunity wasn’t through with G. H. Smith. A lone 


golfer was sitting in the office reading the morning paper. He 
waved to George. Younger than George, it was a chap whom he 
had barely noticed the day before. ‘ 

“Don’t you want to take a bit of a walk before chow?” George 
did want to walk—about a thousand miles Eastward without stop- 
ping. Still, he was going to-refuse the invitation, when Glory 
itself appeared in the doorway. “My sister and I generally do a 
couple of miles before breakfast. We want to talk with you about 
some of your shots!” 


OVE is the freakiest thing in the world, except golf. George 

had cherished an ideal love, pictured intangibly, but nursed 
tenderly against the day when she should appear. He knew then 
that she was here. She was beautiful, of course—brown eyes, 
brown hair, stunning golfing-rig, dressed in a brownish homespun, 
face tanned a fine brown. She had a swinging stride. Her voice 
was rich and mellow—sort of brown-like, George thought. She 
knew how to shake hands so that you knew she was there. 

“We're going to stay through the tournament, anyway,” she 
said as they trudged past the station. So was George—going to 
stay; the eight-twenty went East, even as they watched. 

“Lucky we didn’t get drawn together in the first sixteen,” re- 
marked the brother, chuckling. “I’m at the other end of the 
bracket. Got an eighty-three yesterday. Some slaughter if we 
come together in the finals!” 

“Td love that, Billy! My!” said the girl, squeezing her broth- 
er’s arm. 

Their name was Sawyer. 
home, but they traveled a good bit. 
Riverhead, learning of the tournament. 
tournament I play, and Billy watches.” 
a chance. 

They breakfasted together. The girl wanted to talk repeatedly 
about George’s “wonderful successes” of the past six months. 

George raised his hand deprecatingly. “Let’s talk about your 
game. I’ve absolutely sworn off talking more about mine.” Gos- 
pel truth, too! 

Breakfast completed George’s plunge into love. He couldn’t 
look his fill of her. There hadn’t been such girls in Stratford. She 
did certainly seem to be interested in him; bound to make him 
talk about himself. And they matched their wits to keep away 
from their own careers. The brother sat by and chuckled. 

George had one more evil quarter of an hour—when the Trans- 
continental arrived at nine-fifteen. He worried until it seemed 
clear that no Minneapolis Smith had arrived. Well, he wouldn’t 
now. The qualifying round was past. But the silence about him 
was ominous. It wasn’t natural for a national figure to drop out 
of sight that way, to disappear without a trace. 

The thought of Prudence Sawyer now kept mixing itself in all 
of George’s quandaries. He was torn with emotions and excuses. 
Had he not played the charlatan, he would never have met her. 
If he continued to play the charlatan, he could never win her. If 
he quit and disappeared, he would lose her. The acquaintance of 
an hour; yet he longed to tell her everything—and he couldn’t 
think of anything he might do after that. He was in bad. 

Opportunity simply would not leave George alone. His man of 
the morning defaulted his match—sickness at home. “Thank 
Heaven, I'll get some of my nerve back for the afternoon!” he 
breathed, forthwith setting out to hunt up Prudence Sawyer, to 
travel around the course with her, after the brother, who had 
drawn Carter in the lower bracket of the first sixteen. 

George’s morning was anything but wasted. He saw some real 
golf. This Sawyer, this unknown from Evanston, had brought in 
an eighty-three on the previous day, but on this morning of match 
play—he walked away from Carter one-two-three. There was 
about his form an ease that suggested the perfectly articulated 
machine plus adequate gray matter. George lost himself in admi- 
ration of the man. He applauded frequently. And then he heard 
a man say behind him to a companion: “There’s a white man, 
that Smith there. Look at him cheering on a fellow that may get 
into the finals with him!” 

Prudence Sawyer was the most appreciative of all. Her tanned 
cheeks glowed with excitement. She had a funny and delightful 
way of appealing to George with her laughing eyes. Could she be 
the least bit interested in him? 

Sawyer brought down the gallery on the fifteenth hole, and won 
his match. With a prodigious twist and dig of his niblick, he ex- 
cavated his ball from a deep trap, shot it completely over a small 
unneighborly tree, whereupon it dropped to the green with such a 
back spin that it actually returned toward the hole. He putted 
out on the next shot, and Carter (Continued on page 106) 
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2% a man can do it, why not a woman?” 

This is the thought which prompted Mrs. N. F. Armstrong to 
apply for the position of manager of the George J. Gould estate, 
near High Point, N. C.—‘Furlough Kennels,” the largest quail 


preserve in the United States. It comprises thirty-five thousand 
acres of land in the richest section of the state. It is also a model 
farm, and produces crops which pay the expenses of the estate 
and interest on the money the Gou'ds have invested. 

Mrs. Armstrong received her appointment in May, 1917. George 
J. Gould regarded it as a novelty when he received her applica- 
tion; but he was soon convinced that the young woman was very 
much in earnest. During these three years she has personally 
supervised the business of the estate to the very smallest detail— 
planning the planting, harvesting and marketing of the crops, prin- 
cipally wheat and corn. She also arranges for the “breaking-in” 
of the one hundred or more dogs for the hunting-season, 
superintends the work of some fi‘ty farmhands and game-keep- 
ers, not to mention the time and consideration which must be 
given to the dozen or more “share tenants” on the estate, in ap- 
portioning their share of what they produce. 

When I met her, I no longer wondered why she had been given 
the job. If she impressed the millionaire owner of the estate as 
we!l as she did her interviewer, it must have been a simple matter. 

“You see,” she said, “it was ridiculously simple. I reasoned 
like this: ‘If a man can do it, why not a woman?’ I became 
convinced that the only action that would be satisfactory would 
be to do it. My friends said all sorts of awful things would hap- 
pen to me. Mr. Gould was not overly enthusiastic, but I finally 
convinced him. New that it has been done, I am astonished that 
so many women are content just to sit around and knit or gossip, 
when there are so many opportunities in business—and farming.” 

A handsome painting of two dogs “pointing” a covey of birds 
attracted my attention among several other animal-studies done in 
oils. 

“T used to paint a great deal,” she explained, “but of late I 
haven’t had time for it. I think this one”—she indicated the dog 
study—“is my best.” 

At this point the interview was interrupted by two youngsters, 
aged five and eight. “My sons,” she said, “and they need some 
managing!” 

They informed her that’ Jake was ready with the truck to go 
to the city for the week’s supply of groceries. 
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Something about Mrs. N. 
F. Armstrong, manager of 
the great Gould estate. 


By ASA BIGGS 


“Here,” she said, shuffling a sheaf of papers, “tell him to be 
sure and have them itemize all the bills.” 

From her desk she drew a photograph of a young man in uni- 
form. “My husband,” she said, “joined his regiment at the out- 
break of the Mexican trouble in 1915, and died of pneumonia while 
on the border. Until then I had never thought serious!y of a 
‘career.’ I was the only child of very indulgent parents, and the 
necessity for earning my own living while raising a family never 
entered my thoughts at all.” 

I have always had a notion that country estates are supposed 
to pay their own expenses. ‘“Furlough Kennels,” while primarily 
a hunting-lodge and preserve, nevertheless represents the higher 
type of modernized farm. 

“How have you managed that?” I asked. “What did you know 
about farming—for instance, the crops suitable to this particular 
farm, and markets, and how to get the most for the produce?” 

She smiled indulgently. “Now you are getting to the interesting 
part. I must confess that I didn’t know whether wheat was 
planted in rows or sowed; all I really knew about it was that flour 
was made from it. Our crops are principally wheat and com, 
Jake, however, did know. I set about ‘pumping’ him morning, 
noon and night. I learned all about wheat and corn, the planting- 
season, the proper cultivation for the growing crops, the harvest- 
ing-time—in fact, everything that Jake knew. 

“The first season I lived in the fields. I studied the growing 
wheat and corn and watched their development at various periods. 
I experimented with the different grades of fertilizers, with a view 
to putting the knowledge I gained into practice the next year. 
Then I bought books—loads of them—and I burned the midnight 
oil poring over them. 

“When the harvesting-time came, I turned to the marketing 
problem. I studied the market reports and asked the opinion of 
everyone I knew who was interested in the wheat and corn mar- 
ket. I held the crop until something told me—was it woman's 
intuition?—the market had touched the highest level, and then 
sold. 

“Since that first year everything has been easier. I now feel 
that I am a part of the place. I have had time to plan many im- 
provements in the buildings, to construct a few tenant-houses 
from lumber cut on the estate and to repair others. I have also 
been able to reduce expenses by insisting that all bills be item- 
ized, and then I go over them carefully. It is in attending to 
such details, I believe, that woman excels.” 

“How about farming as an occupation for women?” I asked. 

“Naturally,” she replied, “I feel that it affords the greatest op 
portunity. It is interesting to watch the grains of corn or wheat, 
from the time they are put into the ground until the finished prod- 
uct is ready for grinding to be converted into food; to know the 
fertilizer to use under different crops and the soil best suited to 
these crops. All this opens a fascinating field no woman can fail to 
appreciate, once she begins to understand it.” 

We walked out on the broad porch. For miles the rolling coun- 
try unfolded before us, topped here and there with hills. Off to 
the right a threshing-gang worked, the chaff rising high and blow- 
ing away to the westward. Half a dozen farmhouses were visible; 
a dozen dogs browsed in the sun or sulked among the flowerbeds 
that spotted the large lawn—an entrancing view and all under the 
thumb, so to speak, of a woman hardly in her thirties! And man- 
like, I wondered, “What’s the world coming to?” 
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How Jean Dean Barnes 
became a success as an 
advertising agent. 


EILEEN 


By 


SMILE is the most magical thing in the world. Smile at 

A people, and they always smile back.” 

All the world smiles back at the youngest of the women adver- 
tising-agents, because she begins it—and because she keeps on 
smiling. Jean Dean Barnes makes friends with the world; more 
than that, she keeps its friendship. 

She of the three haunting, monosyllabic names is not only the 
youngest woman advertising-agent in New York, but she is the 
youngest advertising-agent ever recognized by the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. So well has she availed herself of 
the opportunity which identification with this powerful institution 
brings, that this black-eyed girl handles an advertising business of 
a hundred thousand dollars a year. How she won the recognition 
is another and a longer story. 

t goes back to a light-hearteh young woman who sat on the 
floor of the family apartment at the Ansonia. She was scrutiniz- 
ing the rotogravure sections of ¢he Sunday newspapers, studying 
particularly the advertisements that stood out boldly among the 
photographs of society women. 

“T believe I can get advertisements for the Times,” she said. 

“You do? Why?” 

Why, indeed? Up to this time the creed of the girl whose father 
controlled the salmon-fisheries of the Pacific Coast, like that of 
most daughters of millionaires, was to have a grand good time. 
And her life would have continued to flow in that channel but for 
one untoward event: a great trust-company failed. A group of 
men tried to piece a new structure from its ruins, and David 
Barnes was one of the men. But the process was dishearteningly 
slow. Although Jean Dean Barnes had been born with a golden, 
diamond-edged spoon in her mouth, the spoon was soon to be re- 
placed by the pewter one of business routine. 

“Why do you think you can get advertisements, dear?” 
mother questioned with tender, anxious eyes. 

“I feel as though I can!” 

This thought prompted a walk, not through Central Park, her 
usual course, but to the Times Building. She sent her card to 
the advertising-manager and was received by him. She smiled; he 
smiled. 

“I think I can get advertising for you,” she said. 

“You would have to work on commission, a percentage on the 
advertisements you get.” 

“That’s all right,’ she answered cheerily. He spread out an 
advertising-page and quoted space and type and rates. She sallied 
forth at once, with all the sublime confidence of ignorant youth. 
She had read that a Dressmakers’ Association was in session. She 
did not know that skilled and experienced solicitors never went 
to the Association because advertisements never came from that 
body. Ignorance is assurance; she invaded the Association. She 
chatted with a group of dressmakers—and came away with an 
advertisement of a Western merchant’s skirt-binding. It was a 
small “ad” for one issue; her commission was but sixty cents. 

Encouraged by her beginning, she continued as an advertising- 
solicitor for the newspaper. Because she had no leads she went 
to persons and firms that did not advertise—and brought back 
“ads.” Her first weekly envelope yielded nine dollars! 

For two years she remained with the Times as an advertising- 
solicitor. With experience came increased earnings. The Tribune 
tempted her away from the Times. 

An advertising free-lance she determined to be. 
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account as a start she would add more. But how? Some one sug- 
gested: “Get yourself recognized by the A. N. P. A.” 

She called on a prominent publisher and told him what she 
wanted. He smiled, but not with gay camaraderie of spirit. “Go 
away and work for a year. Then come back,” was his answer. 

“You have to get five accounts before you can be recognized,” 
one of her “big brothers” in the field explained. She got them. 
In a year she went back to the man who had met her confident 
smile with one of derision. This time it was she who won in the 
duel of smiles. ; 

“TI have the five accounts.” She handed him her credentials. 
“Now will the A. N. P. A. recognize me?” 

It did, and she opened her agency. She secured contracts to 
handle the advertising of large firms, but not by long-distance, 
absent-treatment advertising. Hers was no mere New York ad- 
vertising-campaign. She depended not upon her epistles, though 
I can testify that she writes friend-making letters, for I’ve re- 
ceived them. 

She has established a special-service bureau. Persons who have 
merchandise which they wish to push cénsult her; or persons who 
wish to know more about a certain class of merchandise ask for 
information. Sometimes she is engaged to pursue a long line of 
investigation. She has mastered the subject of textiles. She is 
a mistress of research methods. Sometimes a special service re- 
quires a day; again it may represent several weeks’ work. 

Her income has reached a fine figure; she is perhaps one of the 
“best-paid girls’ in America. She maintains a beautiful duplex 
apartment three minutes’ walk from her former luxurious quar- 
ters at the Ansonia. She says it is a happier home because into it 
she has built loving effort. 

She explains her success in this modest fashion: “I have superb 
health; that helps a lot. I don’t follow the set rules in advertis- 
ing, but make them as I go along. I give my clients the best 
service I can, according to my light on their special problems. 

“One must never permit oneself to think a thing can’t be done. 
One must study, study, study! Study conditions, study people, 
study merchandise, study and invent new methods. Nerve and 
originality yield big returns. It pays to be a pioneer. Know as 
many people in businesses tributary to your own as you can. 
Secure codperation by being codperative. I attribute my success 
in great part to the wonderful codperation I have secured for my 
clients from merchants throughout the country.” 
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Vagrant 
Duke 


Written and Illustrated 


By GEORGE GIBBS 


Author of “The Bolted Door,” “The Splendid Outcast,” etc. 


What Has Already Happened: 


MERICA shelters strange guests these days. Consider, for 

instance, the hero of Mr. Gibbs’ story, the young Grand 
Duke Peter Nicholevitch, whom the revolution had forced to 
flee. Changing his name to Peter Nichols, he took ship to 
America, and after several months he was recommended for a 
position as forester for an eccentric named McGuire, in New 
Jersey. 

Peter took the suspicious-looking job, and found his labors 
cheered by Beth, the pretty niece of McGuire’s housekeeper, 
Mrs. Bergen. Next day McGuire’s daughter, Peggy, arrived 
with a party of gay friends; and that night both McGuire and 
Mrs. Bergen asserted they saw a prowler about the grounds— 
and a strange face appeared at the window of Peter’s cabin. 

The following day, when Peter was playing the piano in his 
cabin, Beth strolled in. Going through the forest with Peter, 
Beth spied a placard fastened to a tree, which warned McGuire 
that “Hawk” would come to this tree Friday fight for his 
answer. McGuire cringingly agreed to the summons. 

Trouble arose over Beth when Shad, rejected lover of Beth’s, 
went to Peter’s cabin and found the girl practicing her music 
there; and Shad, losing his head, attacked Peter, but was de- 
feated by Peter’s greater skill. 

As agreed, Peter was at the tree at eleven that night with 
McGuire’s five thousand dollars. Suddenly a rustling was 
heard in the tree above him, and a man dropped to the ground. 
Peter surrendered the bills, and was flashing his lamp so that 
Hawk might count them, when a bullet just missed the two. 
Hawk attacked Peter, and in the scuffle was shot by his own 
revolver. 

Taking Hawk to his cabin, Peter recognized the blackmailer 
as Jim Coast, an acquaintance of Peter’s adventurous days. 
Jim related his life story as it had involved him with McGuire, 
and portrayed Peter’s employer as a traitor. 

As if by inspiration, Peter decided that Coast was in reality 
Ben Cameron, Beth’s father; but Coast denied the assertion, 
and shortly thereafter left the grounds. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
} CONFESSION 


/ [TN spite of his perplexities, Peter slept soundly and was 
only awakened by the jangling of the telephone-bell. 
But Peter wanted to do a little thinking before he saw 
McGuire, and he wanted to ask the housekeeper a few ques- 
tions. So he told McGuire that he would see him before 
ten o’clock. 

Peter ran down to the creek in his bath-robe and took a 
quick plunge, then returned, shaved and dressed while his 
coffee boiled, thinking with a fresh mind over the events 
and problems of the night before. Curiously enough. he 
found that he considered them more and more in their re- 
lation to Beth. Perhaps it was his fear for her happiness 
that laid stress on the probability that Jim Coast was Ben 
Cameron, Beth’s father. How otherwise could Mrs. Ber- 
gen’s terror be accounted for? 

Instead of going directly up the lawn to the house, Peter 
went along the edge of the woods to the garage and then 
up the path, as Coast must have done a few nights ago. 
The housekeeper was in the pantry, and there Peter sought 
her out. He noted the startled look in her eyes at the mo- 
ment he entered the room, and then the line of resolution 
into which her mouth was immediately drawn. So Peter 
chose a roundabout way of coming to his subject. 

“T wanted to talk to you about Beth, Mrs. Bergen,” he 
began cheerfully. She offered him a chair, but Peter leaned 
against the windowsill, looking out into the gray morning. 
He told her what he had discovered about her niece’s voice, 
that he himself had been educated in music and that he 

thought every opportunity should be given Beth to have her voice 
trained. 

He saw that Mrs. Bergen was disarmed for the moment as to 
the real purpose of his visit, and he went on to tell her just what 
had happened at the cabin with Shad Wells the day before. Then 
he asked her, as Beth’s only guardian, for permission to carry out 
his plan to teach her all that he knew—after which he hoped it 
would be possible for her to go to New York for more advanced 
training. 

Mrs. Bergen listened in wonder, gasping at the tale of Shad 
Wells’ undoing, which Peter asked her to keep in confidence. 
From Mrs. Bergen’s comments he saw that she took little stock 





She made a valiant effort to control her heaving shoulders. And 
then: “Oh, youm—you’ve spoiled it all, and it was so beautiful!” 
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Her laugh still derided 
him. He was so in- 
tent on keeping her in 
sight that his foot slip- 
ped on a tree-trunk and 
he went into the water. 


in Shad, who had been bothering 

Beth for two years or more, and 

that her own love for the girl 

amounted to a blind adoration 

which could see no fault in anything that she 

might do. It was clear that she was delighted 

with the opportunities Peter offered, for she 

had always known that Beth sang “prettier 

than anybody in the world.” As to going to the cabin for lessons, 
that was nobody’s business but Beth’s. She was twenty-two, and 
able to look out for herself. 

“T’m an old woman, Mr. Nichols,” she concluded timidly, “an 
I’ve seen a lot of trouble, one kind or another, but I aint often 
mistaken in my judgments. I know Beth. She aint nobody’s 
fool. And if she likes you, you ought to be glad of it. If she’s 
willin’ to come to your cabin, I’m willin’ that she should go there 
—no matter who don’t like it or why. She can look after herself 
—aye, better than I can look after her.” She sighed. And then 
with some access of spirit: “You're different from most of the 
folks around here, but I don’t see nothin’ wrong with you. If 
you say you want to help Beth, I’m willin’ to believe you. But 
if I thought you meant her any harm—” 

She broke off and stared at him with her mild eyes under brows 
mean: to be severe. 

“T hope you don’t want to think that, Mrs. Bergen,” said Peter 
gently. 

“No. I don’t want to. Beth don’t take up with every Tom, 
Dick and Harry. And if she likes you, I reckon she knows what 
she’s about.” 

“T want to help her to make something of herself,” said Peter 
calmly. “And I know I can. Beth is a very unusual girl.” 

“Don’t you suppose I know that? She always was. But— 
where’s the money comin’ from?” 

“No need to bother about that, yet. I can give her a begin- 
ning, if you approve. After that—” Peter paused a moment; 
and then, “We'll see,” he finished. 

He was somewhat. amazed at the length to which his subcon- 
scious thought was carrying him, for his spoken words could infer 
nothing less than his undertaking at his own expense the comple- 
tion of the girl’s education. The housekeeper’s exclamation quickly 
brought him to a recognition of his meaning. 

“You mean that you—’’ She halted and looked at him over 
her glasses in wonder. 

“Yes,” he said blandly, aware of an irrevocable step. “I do, 
Mrs. Bergen.” 
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“My land!” she exclaimed 
And then again as though in echo 
“My land!” 
“That’s one of the reasons why 
I've come here to you today,” he went on quickly. “I want to 
help Beth, and I want to help you. I know that everything isn’t 
going right for you at Black Rock House. I’ve been drawn more 
deeply into—into McGuire’s affairs than I expected to be, and 
I’ve learned a great many things that aren’t any business of mine. 
And one of the things I’ve learned is that your peace of mind and 
Beth’s happiness are threatened by the things that are happening 
around you.” 

The housekeeper had risen and stood leaning against the dresser, 
immediately on her guard. 

“Mrs. Bergen,” he went on firmly, “there’s no use of trying to 
evade this issue—because it’s here! I know more than you think 
I do. I’m trying to get at the root of this mystery because of 
Beth. You told me the other night that Beth’s happiness was 
involved when that stranger came to the kitchen porch—” 

“No, no,” gasped the woman. “Don’t ask me. [I'll tell you 
nothin’.” 

“You saw this man—outside the kitchen door in the dark,” he 
insisted. “You talked with him—” 

“No—no. Don’t ask me, Mr. Nichols!” 

“Wont you tell me what he said? I saw him last night, talked 
with him for an hour—” 

“You—talked—with him!” she gasped in alarm. And then, 
haltingly: “What did he say to you? What did he do? Is he 
coming back?” 

She was becoming more disturbed and nervous; Peter brought 
a chair and made her sit in it. 

“No. He’s not coming back—not for a month or more,” he re- 
plied reassuringly. “But if I’m to help you, I’ve got to know 
something more about him, and for Beth’s sake you’ve got to 
help me.” And then quietly: “Mrs. Bergen, was this man who 
came to the kitchen door Ben Cameron, Beth’s father?” 

“My God!” said the housekeeper. faintly, putting her face in 
her hands. 
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“Wont you tell me just what happened?” Peter asked. 

“J—I’m scared, Mr. Nichols,” she groaned. “The whole thing 
has been too much for me—knowin’ how scared Mr. McGuire is 
too. 1 can’t understand; I can’t even think, no more.” 

“Let me do your thinking for you. Tell me what happened the 
other night, Mrs. Bergen.” ; pe 

The woman raised a pallid face, her colorless eyes blinking up 
at him beseechingly. 

“Tell me,” he whispered. “It can do no possible harm.” 

She glanced pitifully at him once more, and then haltingly told 

stuly. 
“et i oe sittin’ in the kitchen there, the night of the supper- 
party by the door, restin’ and tryin’ to get cool—when a knock 
come on the door-jamb outside. It sounded queer—the door 
bein’ open, an’ my nerves bein’ shook sorter with the goin’s on 
here. But I went to the door an’ looked out. There was a man 
standin’ in the shadow.” 

Mrs. Bergen paused in a renewed difficulty of breathing. 

“And then?” Peter urged. 

“He—he leaned forward toward me an’ spoke rough-like. 
‘You're the cook, aint you?’ he says. I was that scared I—I 
couldn't say nothin’. An’ he went on: ‘You tell McGuire to 
meet me at the end of the lawn tomorrow night.’ ” 

“And what did you say?” 

“Nothin’. I couldn't.” 

“What else did he tell you?” 

Mrs. Bergen bent her head but went on. 

“He says, ‘Tell McGuire that Ben—Ben 
Cameron’s come back.’ ” 

“I see. And you were more frightened than ; 
ever?” ii 

“Yes—more frightened—terrible. I . 
didn't know what to do. I mumbled a 
somethin’. Then you an’ Beth come in.” 

“And was it Ben Cameron that you 
saw?” 

The poor creature raised her gaze to 
Peter's again. 

“B-Ben Cameron? Who else could it 
‘a’ been? An’ I thought he was dead, 
Mr. Nichols, years ago.” 

“You didn’t recognize him, then?” 

“I—I don’t know. It was all so sud- 
den—like seein’ a corpse, speakin’ that 
name.” 

“He wore a short beard?” 

“Yes. But Ben Cameron was smooth 
shaved.” 

“Did Ben Cameron have any distin- 
guishing mark—anything you could re- 
member him by?” 

“Yes. Ben Cameron’s little finger of 
his left hand was missin’. But of course, 
Mr. Nichols, I couldn’t see nothin’ in 
the dark.” 

“No, of course,” said Peter with a 
gasp of relief. “But his voice—” 

“It was gruff—hoarse, whisperin’- 
like.” 

“Was the Ben Cameron you knew, 
your brother-in-law, was he tall?” 

She hesitated, her brows puckering. 

“That’s what bothered me_ some. 
Beth’s father wasn’t overly tall.” 

“I see,” Peter broke in eagerly. “And this man 
was tall—about my size, with a hook nose, b.ack 
eves and—” 
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“Well, don’t worry,” said Peter at last. ‘“We’H find a way to 
protect you.” And then: “Of course, you didn’t take that mes- 
sage to McGuire?” he asked. 

“Why, no, Mr. Nichols—I couldn’t. I'd ’a’ died first. But 
what does it all mean? Him bein’ scared of Ben Cameron too! 
I can’t make it out, though I’ve thought and thought until I 
couldn’t think no more.” 

“Leave this to me, Mrs. Bergen,” said Peter gently. And then: 
“You haven't said anything of this to anyone?” 

“Not a soul! I—TI was hopin’ it might ’a’ been just a dream.” 

Peter was silent for a moment, gazing out of the window and 
thinking deeply. 

“No, it wasn’t a dream,” he said quietly at last. “You saw a 
man by the kitchen door, and he gave you the message about Ben 
Cameron; but the man you saw wasn’t Ben Cameron, Mrs. Ber- 
gen—because, unless I’m very much mistaken, Ben Cameron is 
dead.” 

“How do you—” 

“He didn’t die when you thought he did, Mrs. Bergen—but 
later. I can’t tell you how. It’s only a guess. But I’m begin- 
ning to see a light in this affair—and I’m going to follow it until 
I find the truth. Good-by. Don’t worry.” 

And with a last pat on the woman’s shoulder and an encouraging 
smile, Peter went out of the door and into the house. 

Eagerly Peter’s imagination was trying to fill the gap in Jim 
Coast’s story; and his mind, now intent upon the solution of the 
mystery, groped before him up the stair. And what it saw was 

the burning Gila desert, the mine among the 
rocks, “lousy” with outcroppings of ore, “Mike” 
McGuire and “Hawk” Kennedy, devious in their 

ways, partners in a vile conspiracy. 
But Peter’s demeanor was careless when Stry- 
ker admitted him to McGuire’s room, and his 
greeting in reply to McGuire’s was casual enough 
f to put his employer off his guard. After a mo- 
' ment’s hesitation McGuire sent the valet out and 
himself closed and locked the door. Peter re- 
fused his cigar, lighting one of his own cigarettes, 
and sank into the chair his host 
indicated. After the first words 
Peter knew that his surmise had 
been correct and that his emp'oyer 
meant to deny all share in 
the shooting the night be- 

fore. 

“Well,” began the old 
man with a glance at 
the door, “what did 


he say?” 
Peter shook his head 
judicially. He 


had already de- 
cided on the di- 
rection which 
this conversation 
must take. 

“No. It wont 
do, Mr. Mc- 
Guire,” he said 
calmly. 

“What do you 
mean?” 

“Merely that 
before we talk 
; of what Hawk 
Kennedy said to 
me, we'll discuss 


“Oh, I—I couldn’t see his face,” she muttered help- hand. You fool! your reasons for 
lessly. “The night was too dark.” he whispered. 3 Do unnecessarily 
“But you wouldn’t swear that it was Ben ou want to add another murder to putt’ng my life 


Cameron?” 

She looked up at him in a new bewilderment. “But 
who else could it ’a’ been—sayin’ that name, givin’ that message?” 

Peter rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

“Queer, isn’t it? I don’t wonder that you were alarmed—espe- 
cially for Beth, knowing the kind of a man he was.” 

“It’s terrible, Mr. Nichols. A man like Ben Cameron never 
gets made over. He’s bad clear through. If you only knew—” 


Mrs. Bergen’s pale eyes seemed to be looking back into the past. 
“He means no good to Beth; that’s what frightens me. He could 
She’s his daughter.” 


take her away from me. 


what’s on your conscience?”’ 


-you didn’t hear the shots.” 





in danger.” 

“This shooting 
you’ve spoken of—” But Peter’s words cut short the explanation. 

“This attempted murder!” 

“You're dreaming.” 

Peter laughed at him. “You'll be telling me in a moment that 
And then, leaning forward so that 
he stared deep into his employer’s eyes: “See here, Mr. McGuire: _ 
I’m not to be trifled with. I know too much of your affairs, more 
than you think I do.” 

“He ta'ked?” McGuire’s poise was slipping from him. 
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“One moment, if you please. I want this thing perfectly under- 
stood. Your arrangements were cleverly made—changing the 
guards, your instructions to me, the flashlamp and all the rest. 
You didn’t want to kill me if you could help it. I’m obliged for 
this consideration. You forgot that your hand isn’t as steady now 
as it was when you were a dead shot out in Arizona. Ah! I see 
that you already understand what I mean.” 

McGuire had started forward in his chair, his face livid. 

“You know—” 

“Yes—more than I wanted to know, more than I would ever 
have known if you’d played fair with me. You cared nothing for 
my life. You shot, twice, missed killing your man, and then 
when the light went out, sneaked away like the coward that you 
are—” 

“Damn you,” croaked McGuire feebly, falling back in his chair. 

“Leaving me to the mercies of your ancient enemy in the dark 
—who thought me your accomplice. You can hardly blame him 
under the circumstances. But I got the best of him—luckily for 
me—and disarmed him. If you had remained a few moments 
longer, you might have taken a part in our very interesting con- 
versation. Do you still deny all this?” 

McGuire, stifled with his fear and fury, was incapable of a 
reply. 

“Very good! So long as we understand each other thus far, 
perhaps you will permit me to go on. As you know, I came to 
you in good faith. I wanted to help you in any way that a gentle- 
man could do. Last night you tricked me and put my life in 
danger. If you had killed Kennedy, everything would have been 
all right for you—and I would have been accused of the killing. 
If 7 had been killed, no harm would have been done at all. That 
was your idea. It was a clever little scheme. Pity it didn’t 
work out!” 

McGuire’s faltering courage was coming back. “Go on!” he 
muttered desperately. 

“Thanks,” said Peter, “I will. One shot of yours scraped Ken- 
nedy’s shoulder. He was bleeding badly, and so I took him to the 
cabin and fixed him up. He was rather grateful—he ought to 
have been. I gave him a drink, too—several drinks. You said 
he wouldn’t talk, but he did.” 

“You made him talk, damn you,” McGuire broke in hoarsely. 

“No. He volunteered to talk. I may say he insisted upon it. 
You see, I happened to have the gentleman’s acquaintance—” 

“Vou!” 

“We met on the steamer coming over when we were escaping 
from Russia. His name was Jim Coast then. He was a waiter in 
the dining-saloon; so was I. Funny, isn’t it?” 

To McGuire it seemed far from that, for at this revelation his 
jaw dropped and he stared at Peter as though the entire affair 
were beyond his comprehension. 

“You knew him! A waiter, you!” 

“Yes. Misfortune makes strange bedfellows. It was either 
that or starvation. I preferred to wait.” 

“For—for the love of God, go on!” growled McGuire. His 
hands were clutching the chair-arm, and there was madness in his 
shifting eyes; Peter watched him keenly. 

“T will. He told me how you and he had worked together out 
in Colorado, up in the San Luis valley, of the gold-prospect near 
Wagon-wheel Gap, of its failure, how you met again in Pueblo 
and then went down into the copper country—Bisbee, Arizona.” 

Peter had no pity now. He saw McGuire straighten again in 
his chair, his gaze shifting past Peter from left to right like a 
trapped animal’s. His fingers groped along the chair-arms, along 
the table-edge, trembling, eager but uncertain. But the sound of 
Peter’s narrative seemed to fascinate, to hypnotize him. 

“Go on!” he whispered hoarsely. 

“You got an outfit and went out into the Gila Desert,” con- 
tinued Peter, painting his picture leisurely, deliberately. “It was 
hotrible—the heat, the sand, the rocks; but you weren’t going to 
fail this time. There was going to be something at the end of 
this terrible pilgrimage to repay you for all that you suffered, you 
and Hawk Kennedy. There was no water but what you carried 
on your pack-mules, no water within a hundred miles—nothing 
but sand and rocks and the heat. No chance at all for a man 
alone without a horse in that desert. You saw the bones of men 
and animals bleaching along the trail. That was the death that 
awaited any man—” 

“You lie!” 

Peter sprang for the tortured man as McGuire’s fingers closed 
on something in the open drawer of the table. Peter twisted the 
weapon quickly out of his hand and threw it into a corner of 
the room. 


Good Lord! 
You’re not g0- 
in’ to take the 
risk of havin’ 
me vamp you, 

“You fool!’ he whispered are you?” 

as he pinioned McGuire in his 

chair. “Do you want to add 

another murder to what’s on 

your conscience?” 

But McGuire had already 
ceased to resist him. Peter 
hadn’t been too gentle with him. The man had collapsed. A 
glance at his face showed his condition. So Peter poured out a 
glass of whisky and water, which he poured between his employ- 
er’s gaping lips. Then he waited, watching the man. He seemed 
old now to Peter, a hundred at least, for his sagging facial mus- 
cles seemed to reveal the lines of every event in his life—an old 
man, though scarcely sixty, broken and helpless. He came around 
slowly, his heavy gaze seeking Peter’s. 

“What—what are you going to do?” he managed at last. 

“Nothing. I’m no blackmailer.” And then, playing his high 
card: “I’ve heard what Hawk said about Ben Cameron,” said 
Peter. “Now tell me the truth.” 

At the sound of the name McGuire started, and then his eyes 
closed for a moment. 

“You know—everything,” he muttered. 

“Ves, his side,” Peter lied. ‘“What’s yours?” 

McGuire managed to haul himself upright in his chair, staring 
up at Peter with bloodshot eyes. 

“He’s lied to you, if he said I done it,” he gasped, relapsing 
into the vernacular of an earlier day. “It was Hawk. He stabbed 
him in the back. I never touched him. I never had a thing to 
do with the killin’. I swear it!” 

Peter’s lips set in a thin line. 

“So Hawk Kennedy killed Ben Cameron!” he said. 

“He did. I swear to God—” 

“And then you cleared out with all the water, leaving Hawk to 
die. That was murder—cold-blooded murder.” 

“My God, don’t, Nichols!” the old man moaned. “If you only 
knew—” 

“Well then—tell me the truth.” 

Their glances met. Peter’s was compelling. He had, when he 
chose, an air of command. And there was something else in 
Peter’s look, inflexible as it was, that gave McGuire courage: an 
unalterable honesty which had been so far tried and not found 
wanting. 

“You know—already,” he stammered. 

“Tell me your story,” said Peter bluntly. 

There was a long moment of hesitation; and then: 

“Get me a drink, Nichols. I'll trust you. I’ve never told it to 























“Yes, lll risk that... 
Stop teasing, Beth.”’ 


a living man. I'll tell—I'll tell it all. It may not 
be as bad as you think.” 

He drank the liquor at a gulp and set the 
glass down on the table beside him. 

“This—this thing has been hanging over me 
for fifteen years, Nichols—fifteen years. It’s 
weighted me down, made an old man of me be- 
fore my time. Maybe it will help me to tell 
somebody. It’s made me hard, silent, busy with 
my own affairs, bitter against every man who 
could hold his head up. I knew it was going to 
come some day. I knew it. You can’t pull any- 
thing like that and get away with it forever. 
I'd made the money for my kids; I never had 
any fun spending it myself. I’m a lonely man, 
Nichols; I always was—no happiness except 
when I came back to my daughters, to Peggy.” 

McGuire was silent for a moment, and Peter, 
not taking his gaze from his face for a moment, patiently waited. 
McGuire glanced at him just once and then went on, slipping 
back from time to time into the speech of a bygone day: 

“T never knew what his first name was. He was always just 
Hawk to us boys on the range. Hawk Kennedy was a bad .ot. 
I knew it up there in the San Luis valley, but I wasn’t no angel 
myself. And he had a way with him. We got on all right to- 
gether. But when the gold-mine up at the Gap petered out, he 
quit me—got beaten up in a fight about a woman. I didn’t see 
him for some years; then he showed up in Pueblo, where I was 
workin’ in a smelter. He was all for goin’ south into the copper 
country. He had some money—busted a faro-bank, he said, and 
talked big about the fortune he was going to make. Ah, he could 
talk, when he had something on his mind. 

“IT had some money saved up too, and so I quit my job and 
went with him down to Bisbee, Arizona. I wish to God I never 
had. I'd got pretty well straightened out up in Pueb'o, sendin’ 


money East to the wife and all, but I wanted to be rich. I was 
forty-five, and I had to hurry. But I could do it yet. Maybe 


this was my chance. That’s the way I thought. That’s why I 
happened to listen to Hawk Kennedy and his tales of the copper 
country. 

“Well, we got an outfit in Bisbee and set out along the Mex- 
ican border. We had a tip that led us out into the desert. It 
was just a tip; that’s all. But it was worth following up. It was 
about this man Ben Cameron. He’d come into town all alone, 
get supplies and then go out again next day. He let slip some- 
thing over the drink one night. That was the tip we were fol- 
lowin’ up. We struck his trail, all right—askin’ questions of 
greasers and Indians. We knew he’d found somethin’ good, or he 
wouldn’t have been so quiet about it.” 
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“T swear to God-I had no idea of 
harmin’ him. I wanted to find what 
Ben Cameron had found, stake out 
near him and get what I could. 
Maybe Hawk Kennedy had a differ- 
ent idea even then. I don’t know. 
He never said what he was thinkin’ 
about. 

“We found Ben Cameron. Perched 
up in a hill of rocks, he was, livin’ 
in the hole he’d dug when he’d staked 
his claim. But we knew he hadn’t 
taken out any papers. He never 
thought anybody’d find him out there 
in that hell-hole. It was hel, all 


right. Even now, whenever I think 
of what hell must be, I think of 
what that gulch looked like—just 


rocks and alkali dust and heat. 

“It all comes back to me, every 
little thing that was said and done, 
every word. Ben Cameron saw us 
first; and when we came up, he was 
sittin’ on a rock, his rifle across his 
knees, a hairy man, thin, burnt-out, 
black as a greaser. Hawk Kennedy 
passed the time of day, but Ben 
Cameron only cursed at him and 
waved us off. ‘Get to hell out of 
here,’ he says, ugly. But we only 
laughed at him, for didn’t we both 
see the kind of an egg Ben Cameron 
was settin’ on? 

“Don’t be pokin’ jokes at the 
Gila Desert, my little man,’ says 
Hawk, polite as you please. ‘It’s 
hell that’s here, and here it will re- 
main.’ And then we said we were 
short of water—which we were not— 
and had he any to spare? But he 
waved us on with his rifle, never 
sayin’ a word. So we moved down 
the gulch a quarter of a mile and 
went into camp. There was ore here 

‘ too, but nothin’ like what Ben Cam- 
eron had. 

“Hawk was quiet that night, creepin’ about 
among the rocks, but he didn’t say what was on 
his mind. In the mornin’ he started off to talk 
to Ben Cameron, an’ I went with him. The man 

was still sittin’ on his rock, with the rifle over his knees—been 
there all night, I reckon. But he let us come to hailin’-distance. 

““*Nice claim you got there, pardner,’ says Hawk. 

“ “Ts it?’ says he. 

“*Aint you afraid of rubbin’ some o’ that verdigris off onto 
your pants?’ says Hawk. 

‘They're my pants,’ says Cameron. ‘You aint here for any 
good. Get out!’ And he brings his rifle to his hip. We saw he 
was scared, all right, maybe not so much at what we’d do to him 
as at sharin’ what he’d found. 

“<The Gila Desert aint al] yours, is it, pardner? Or maybe 
you got a mortgage on the earth!’ says Hawk, very polite. ‘You 
aint got no objection to our stakin’ alongside of you, have you? 
Come along, now. Let’s be neighbors. We see what you've got. 
That’s all right. We'll take your leavin’s. We've got a right to 
them.’ 

“And so after a while of palaverin’ with him, he lets us come 
up and look over his claim. It didn’t take any eye at all to see 
what he’d got. He wasn’t much of a man, Ben Cameron—poor, 
too. You could see that by his outfit—worse off than we were. 
Hawk told him we had a lot of friends with money, big money, 
in the East. Maybe we could work it to run a railroad out to tap 
the whole ridge. That kind of got him, and we found he had no 
friends in this part of the country. So we sat down to grub to- 
gether, Ben Cameron, like me, unsuspectin’ of what was to happen. 

“My God, Nichols, I can see it all like it happened yesterday. 
Hawk Kennedy stood up as though to look around—and then be- 
fore I knew what he was about, he had struck Ben Cameron in 
the back with his knife. 

“It was all over in a minute. 
gun, and then toppled over sideways. 


Ben Cameron reached for his 
(Continued on page 98) 








The Lady of the Decoration 


Walls, a business 
message to Garcia. 


The story of Mary 
woman who carried a 


ADA 


PATTERSON 


By 


ARY J. WALLS is one of the successful women of what 

has been called the city of the successful single woman, 
New York. But she is more, much more. She is a heroine of the 
great war. For bravery at the front she has been decorated. She 
is a woman soldier upon whom has been bestowed a badge of 
honor by the general of a commercial army. 

Miss Walls is tall and thin, as thin as Bernhardt in her thinnest 
youth. She has a pair of merry eyes that laugh pleasant- 
ly at the world and a little mischievously at those 
who call her a heroine. She sprang from County 
Tyrone, Ireland. A bit of brogue still drips 
from her tongue. But for all that, she is 
thoroughly Americanized. There’s none of 
the pomp or strut of the conscious 
object of distinction in or about her. 

John Wanamaker, for whose stores 
she was a buyer, said she had carried 
the real message to Garcia. 

She arrived in Paris the day be- 

fore war was declared. Shops were 
closed. Merchants donned _ uni- 
forms. All who could, fled the city. 
Buyers who had come to purchase 
gowns and hats for the department- 
stores slipped back to America. 
With one exception: Mary Walls 
stayed. She got two hundred Paris 
gowns, and she brought them back 
to America with her. 

The adventure was the highest light 
in the busy, smiling life of the Wana- 
maker employee. She arrived in Paris 
one evening. The next day war was 
declared. The third day the army mo- 
bilized. 

Friends rushing breathlessly to catch the 
trains for the ports, called to her: “Come 
with us. You can’t get any clothes in all Paris. 

It’s all your life is worth to stay.” 

Mary Walls smiled—and stayed. She visited every 
shop in Paris. Paul Poiret’s establishment was closed. 
She hurried around to the side-entrance on the Fauborg 
St. Honoré. She entered the courtyard. She tried the door. She 
peered into the windows. Poiret stood in uniform, surrounded by 
weeping women employees. 

“I am going to join my regiment,” he said. “An artist is 
nothing when a soldier is needed. No, you can get no clothes. 
My atelier will be closed until I return.” 

Jean and Jacques Worth were also in uniforms. Their father, 
Gaston Worth, would take over the business. But all was prep- 
aration. Nothing was finished. At Doeuillet’s, on the Place 
Vendome, there was repetition of the scene. M. Doeuillet had 
joined the volunteers. 

Footsore but still with her smile, Mary J. Walls appeared at 
another famous Paris house. There too the proprietor was in 
uniform. He was closing his business. Bechoff-David would sell 
her all the gowns in the shop. There were two hundred. Miss 
Walls bought them. 

To the shop came disquieting rumors. Because of the con- 
gestion of travel, officials had resolved to carry no trunks. She 
hastened to the Gare du Nord to verify the rumor. She saw 
American multimillionaires gladly disposing themselves in cars 
marked “For thirty-six horses.” Back to the shop went the 
American buyer. 
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Mary J. Walls 


“Pack the gowns in baskets,” she said. “They are light. Send 
them to my hotel.” She wedged her slim, determined young 
figure into the human mass that overflowed from the steamship 
company’s offices into the avenues of Paris. 

“La France will be the next boat to sail. We do not know 
when. The sea is not clear.” She bought her ticket. She slept 
heavily from midnight to an hour before dawn. At sunrise she 

was again at the steamship’s offices. “La France will 

sail at midnight,” said an official. His face showed 
the strain of seventy-two hours without sleep. 
Mary J. Walls went in search of an auto- 
mobile. She engaged a giant one to take 
her and “some baggage” to Havre. The 
manager was dismayed when he saw the 
mountain of osier baskets. 

“Tt can’t be done,” he said. 

Spoke in English the observant 
chauffeur. ‘They are very light. We 
can manage them. I will under- 
take to carry them,” he said. To 
Miss Walls on the seaward drive he 
said: “I determined to see you 
through.” 

At four o’clock that afternoon 
they were permitted to start. Havre 
was one hundred and forty miles 
away. Mary J. Walls’ ride began. 

Seventeen times they were halted. 

Seventeen times there was the long 
delays for examining passports and 
the contents of the baskets. The last 
time they heard the cry was at a 
military camp twenty-six miles from 
Havre. Midnight was disturbingly near. 
Soldiers surrounded them, pointing bay- 
onets at their tires. 
“Go back,” commanded a vigil-worn cap- 
tain. 
“But why, please, sir?” Mary Walls’ delicious 
brogue fell no more gently on the war-attuned ear than a 
Hunnish guttural. 

“Because, this alleged passport by the Rouen com- 
missioner has no date.” 

Back sped the American buyer and the French chauffeur to 
Rouen. 

The next morning they were on their way again to Havre. At 
Havre, Miss Walls’ emotion vented itself in laughter. La France 
had not sailed at midnight. The vessel was at the dock. 

Mr. John Wanamaker ordered that both the buyer and the 
war-trophied Paris gowns should be exhibited in the big store. He 
summoned all the managers and heads of departments and buyers. 
and many of the humbler folk, to the meeting. Miss Walls, won- 
dering, was invited to the platform. He held out his hand. Be- 
tween his fingers gleamed a platinum bar set with five large dia- 
monds. 

“May I hand you this as a token of the high regard of all of 
us? I have never known more splendid work than that of the 
woman who drove in the dead of night through seventeen lines of 
pickets, men with guns and ready and anxious to fire them, to get 
to her ship to bring this treasure, the first Paris fashions that have 
come from the other side.. I am glad to know a woman with sense 
enough and power enough to work out to the finest conclusion such 
a thought. We cannot do enough for anyone who proves herself 
to be such a leader.” 








Golden Turkeys 


Concerning Margaret Mahaney. who revived 
g 8 ~ 


a great industry that 


VEN nurses occasionally have to be told to quit work and 

“4 gO somewhere and rest in order to get back their health. 
That's what happened to Margaret Mahaney. She had taken up 
nursing with the idea of making it her life-work, and had made 
a wonderful success of it; and now she was told that she must do 
something that would keep her out of doors most of the time. 

So she went back to the family home, a beautiful hundred-acre 
estate on Revolutionary Ridge, near Concord, Massachusetts—in 
the very neighborhood where our ancestors fired the famous shot 
that was heard around the world. Incidentally, the farms adjoin- 
ing the Mahaney homestead were once the homes of Louisa M. 
Alcott, Nathaniel Hawthorne and Ra!ph Waldo Emerson. This 
all made a proper setting for more history-making—this time an 
epoch in the history of turkey-raising. 

When Miss Mahaney was left all at sea for something to do, 
she first thought of poultry-raising. Now, almost anybody can 
raise common chicken-poultry; and for just that reason Miss Ma- 
haney decided against it. 

So naturally she thought of turkeys. Poultry-raising was a 
common industry in New England, but at that time turkey-rais- 
ing was a lost art; and when she mentioned her intention to her 
friends, they laughed at her. Nobody even tried to raise turkeys 
any more. The bug-bear which everyone feared was the terrible 
disease called blackhead. No remedy had ever been invented that 
would cure it, and it had swept New England like a plague, 
destroying all the turkeys in its path. The experiment-stations 
and agricultural colleges had given it up long since. The gobblers 
that graced the festal boards of Massachusetts homes at Christmas 
and Thanksgiving were products of Texas, California and other 
States. Nobody had a word of encouragement for Miss Mahaney 
in the new enterprise, but everybody was on hand with plenty of 
discouragement, 


had all but perished. 


Right then and there Margaret Mahaney decided that she was 
going to try turkey-raising—not only that; she was going to 
succeed. She wanted to do something everybody couldn’t do— 
in fact, something hardly anybody could do. If there’s one char- 
acteristic more necessary than another to make a successful turkey- 
raiser, it’s persistence; so she had the right idea to begin with. 

The first thing to do was to secure a setting of eggs. This was 
much harder than it sounds. Evidently there wasn’t a turkey- 
egg in the State of Massachusetts. After much search Miss 
Mahaney managed to get a dozen from a Vermont farmer, and 
intrusted them to the care of a faithful White Wyandotte hen, 
who in due course presented her with eight of the silly-looking, 
delicate little birds. 

Miss Mahaney and the white foster-mother waxed triumphant 
as their babies grew like the traditional weed. But people said: 
“Wait till they reach the dying age!’’ And sure enough, to their 
mutual sorrow, at-the reaching of their fifth or sixth birthday 
(weekly), seven of the little things lay down and died. At the 
end of the summer Miss Mahaney had one turkey hen to show 
for her pains. 

That would have discouraged most of us, I think. We probably 
would have eaten the one that was left for Thanksgiving dinner 
and agreed with the rest of New England that you couldn’t raise 
turkeys in that section of the country. 

But Margaret Mahaney wasn’t discouraged. The fact that she 
did nurse one turkey through the season proved to her that it 
could be done. If she could raise one, there was no reason in 
the world why she couldn’t raise more. She had nursed human 
beings through diseases seemingly impossible to recover from, and 
she was going to defeat this “dying age” if it was the last thing she 
ever did. She had learned a lot of things by the illness and death 
of the unlucky seven, and resolved to (Continued on page 105) 
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ILLIAM always clung to losing games. I always 
clung to William. There have been times when I 
have wondered which of us was making the greater mistake. 
Anyway, I calmly planned to ferret out the psychology of 
the fascination that William’s present job held for sane 
men. William was the fourth local agent for the Wyles- 
Crandon Company. The first agent got to drinking and 
running a high-speed car at the same time. He ran it into 
a heap of wrecked junk at the end, and his wife borrowed 
the money to bury him. The second agent clung until his 
wife divorced him. The third agent was Timlin, a more 
practical, if no less mistaken clinger than the rest. Timlin 
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held onto the job until he managed to have in his own hands 
fifteen hundred dollars—then he unceremoniously severed 
his connection with Messrs. Wyles-Crandon and Company; 

he didn’t even leave a thumb-print. After him came Wil- 
= After six months of it, I stepped in. The story begins 
ere. 

I announced that on Monday morning at nine-thirty I should 
teport to William for duty as office assistant. William seemed 
depressed and a trifle suspicious of my desire to help. “Hum!” 
he reflected. “What gives you an idea, Lillian, that you can 
~ en make a success where four business men have 
ailed? 

“I did not boast of making a success,’ I replied. “But I 
may be able to prevent your making any further failure; and 
if you wont say that you are glad to have me come, perhaps 
aoe day you will say you are sorry to have me go. Will 
you?” 

“God knows!” he made answer, whipping out his paper and 
turning to the important things of life, the baseball doings; and 
we said no more about it. 

On Monday William left home as usual at a quarter to eight. 
He kissed the girls, who also left early for high-school, but 
when he got to me there was a look of apprehension in his 
eye—apprehension lest I had failed to forget! I said nothing. 
But when he left I went immediately to work getting the house 
in excellent order in far less time and with far less fatigue than 
usual, all because something interesting lay ahead of me. I made 
the eight fifty-two train. 

Exactly at nine-thirty I walked in at William’s building, re- 
marking the smell of coffee the place had and the general old- 
fashioned air the average wholesale block has. The halls were 


ows 


dirty and cold, and a huge sign on the railings and the elevator 
cage said “Wet Parnt.” I touched the paint. 


The sign was a 
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story-teller. I found the office (I had never been there before, 

oddly enough) and walked in. My husband was writing. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Henshaw.” I insisted upon his atten- 

tion. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Henshaw,” he replied civilly. “You'd 
better estabiish yourself at the typewriter-desk.” I noticed 
he wore a carnation in his buttonhole; he had worn them be- 
fore, always telling me that “a charming young lady brought 
them to him.” She evidently had beaten me here today. 

I didn’t know anything about type-machines, but after re- 
moving my things, I sat down and had a look at this one. 
I had a strange feeling about it, for Mrs. Timlin used to write 
her husband’s letters, being glad of the office as a place to 
go to, so she once told me—that fatal once when my husband 
brought her and Mr. Timlin out to dinner; the time that 
Timlin interested William in the “talking” billboards. She 
was such a charming little woman! I never would believe 
she had any hand in her husband’s dishonor. Well, I saw that 
the machine must be cleaned, so I did the best I could. Then, 
having run a sewing-machine as far as from here to Alaska 
and back, I knew that this machine needed oil. I found the 
tiny bottle, all wrapped up to keep it from spoiling the near- 
by papers. I unrolled the paper, and there, in a woman’s 
hand, were written a list of Pacific steamship-sailings around 
the date of the departure of the Timlins! So she had helped 


him after all, and had gone with him, crook or no crook; and 
the detectives were absolutely unable to determine which way 


Timlin went! 


on 


gre 


Amusing. They ought to have put a stenographer 
the case, not a sleuth. 

I was studying over a number of things as I stared about the 
at, bleak room with its rows of dusty, unused desks where 


“outside” men were doubtless supposed to give an account of 
themselves, and at our walls hung with samples and miniatures 


of 


the wonderful talking billboards of which I had heard so much, 


and out of which I had got so little. Soon the telephone rang. 
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“The Wyles-Cran- 
don Electric Bill- 
board. Company,” I 
chanted, watching my 
husband stare at me 
as though a_ ghost 
had popped up and 
rebbed him of his 
privilege. ‘‘Very 
well,” I added. 
“Thank you for call- 
ing us. I will send 
an electrician at 
once.” I reported 
the call quite as 
though I had been an 
office-girl all my life. 
Then I turned back to 
my machine. Its feet 
stuck. I called the 
typewriter-office and 
ordered a repair man 
—promptly. “At 
once!” they echoed, 
feeling the command 
in my manner, I sup- 
pose. 

William got his hat 








Mr. Henshaw, why 
had returned and ¢, 
parted several time, 
during the day, by 
who did not flatter 
me by taking me into 
his confidence jn any 
way, nor ask ap 
service of me, 

comedy interested me 
but it evidently was 
not a comedy to him 
at all. I had to stang 
in a crowded, stuf 
elevated car for forty 
minutes. Once 4 
home, I had to re. 
build the furnace fire 
which must have see, 
me to the corner and 
then gone out itself. 
The girls were late 
and I made the dinner 











and announced that 
he would be back at 
twelve. “Look out for the ‘Wet Paint,’” I advised. But he 
was very serious. He didn’t even look back. Seemingly I was 
to be treated like a real stenographer! That being the case, I 
went to work to learn to use a machine. It was a beast of a thing! 
Shortly a callow youth and a tool-bag appeared. The youth sat 
himself down and ran the machine like the wind, remarking: “As 
per usual! The entire trouble is in the operator’s touch. The 
machine is O. K., but cleaner than most of you office-girls keep 
‘em. Sign here, please.” He glanced at our samples. “Say?” 
he inquired. “What does one of these-here fancy ads cost?” 

“T don’t know,” I acknowledged. “I suppose it is according to 
its size and what you want it to say.” 

“Qh? New on the job, eh?” 

“Ves,” I confessed. “And you might just have a look at that 
large cardboard sign swinging on the elevator-cage as you go down 
—if that paint’s wet, your line of talk’s worth listening to!” 

I wondered, myself, what these billboards cost. They were 
interesting things, good to look upon either night or day, and they 
were portable. When you had illumined one end of town with 
the virtues of whatever you were selling, you got a crew of movers 
or somebody to set the conversation-board up on somebody’s roof 
or in your branch window, in the other end of town. It was a 
great scheme. I began to feel a kind of warmth in being associated 
with an invention so clever. Yet everybody in this office, so far, 
had almost perished in his efforts to make a living out of the 
Wyles-Crandon Company. What could be the real matter, what 
could it be? It looked so promising on the surface. Yet,—on 
the surface—it looked as though they could not find out the 
general direction of Timlin’s departure! Why bother with the 
surface, therefore? I resolved to look beneath. 

Just here the callow youth reappeared in our doorway, saying: 
“Say? Excuse me! Maybe you're older than I thought! I 
get you on that fresh-paint proposition! I bet they raise your 
pay before you’ve been here a month.” 

The day seemed long to me, and I had time to meditate upon 
my favorite theory that the average dull life of a man is less dull 
than the average dull life of a woman, because the men do get out 
in the world and exchange views with their fellow-beings, and 
women do not do so regularly. It is true that each day demands 
just so much social intercourse, exactly as it demands just so much 
food and so much sleep. William thinks there is no value 
in such human intercourse as exists in business. He 
thinks one must get that socially—going to balls and 
dinners and things, if one must have it. I say not. The 
repair-boy, to me, seemed quite as useful in balancing my 
day as would my hostess at a “tea.” He had called me 
“one of you office-girls,” or some such thing—and I am 
the mother of one girl sixteen and one eighteen. I doubt 
if anything I ever heard of myself at luncheons could 
have pleased me so much. 

At four-thirty I got my things and said good-night to 





“And you might just have a look at that large cardboard sign on the alone. If I was very 

elevator-cage—if that paint’s wet, your line of talk’s worth listening to!” tired, I kept the fac 
J — to myself. 

Mr. Henshaw gaye 

me a key to the 

ae office. I beat him to 

work the _ second 





morning, but he volunteered no information concerning his tardj- 
ness. I was used to checking him up on his home hours, but it 
occurred to me in time that possibly he might not stand for this 
in business. It seems difficult to respect a man’s liberty after 
having been married to him for a term of nineteen years, but | 
remembered my place. During his absence I got hold of a hand- 
book of information to salesmen, and this I studied assiduously 
every chance I got. It explained how to figure the cost of the 
boards—“F. O. B.” I had an awful time finding out what on 
earth F. O. B. was, but eventually I discovered—without having 
to ask my husband. I studied all the office forms and files, 
practiced making out our contracts and memorized all the tele. 
phone-numbers of our local associates, such as electricians and 
sign-hangers. I listened and learned, and at the end of a week 
I knew what the city fathers would permit in the way of size and 





position. It was simple enough, all but the arithmetic, and as 19% Jord 
had never really mastered the multiplication-table I used to have good 
secret convulsions of fear lest I had guessed wrong about eight raphe 
times nine, and such details. of see 

Knowing a great deal about the home showing of business men, pensi\ 
I was interested in observing the downtown reasons for complain- close 


ing, worried wives. One reason why men do not make more rapid ow 
progress, I found to lie in the fact that they waste a great deal of 


time. Our sign-hanger came in to see if the address was 642 0 MM card 
842—it was badly written. He fooled about for over half ag yp m 
hour. A young man followed him, who wanted Mr. Henshaw to & tear ¢ 
use a lens he had the patent on. Mr. Henshaw is an agent, only. # “] wij 
The manufacturing of our boards is done at our factory at Upper i of the 
Beaver Falls. I make you understand this situation in om MM the c 
sentence, don’t I? Mr. Henshaw, our lone “outside” man ani I fi 
the young inventor talked for one hour and three-quarters—to HM the d 
purpose whatever. to th 
Next came in two women soliciting for “our bazaar.” I took th # are 



















time. They wasted one-half hour of Mr. Henshaw’s time, até He 
used up at least nine dollars worth of energy over a contributio “J 
of twenty-five cents, which in the end they failed to get. Theol 1 can 
they filtered over to the lone outside man who at the moment wad and a: 
writing home for back room-rent money. They were twenty-five Th 
minutes at his desk. Failing there, they sauntered over to mam them 
with a bright idea of having us make them, gratis, a talking sigh doubt 
board for the bazaar. I rose to my feet and informed them, in on Ig 
breath, that such an advertisement as they proposed would cos for a 
us just about five hundred and eighty-three dollars and sixty-fi desk, 
cents—F. O. B.; that they could figure the cost of permit, freight per ce 
and placing at two dollars per square foot of base; that our comii™ lunch 
pany took in money, but did not give it out; that I wished then “Ww 
great success and a very good day! keep | 

“Thank you—thank you very much!” one of them gasped. ‘IMM that ] 
wish everybody would be as considerate as you about not detaining all I \ 
us when we are in such a hurry!” that ¢ 





Once in my experience, once and only once, have I found my 
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ho ideal in the form of a man on business. The wife of this man, I 
le. wager, is a good manager, a contented woman and a grateful, 
Les interested helpmate, because her end of the work is kept interest- 
ut ing by being well and promptly supported. Everybody and every- 
‘er thing aids the wife of the successful man. I helped this man’s 
to MM wife in very short order, myself, and as I was going downtown 
hy on borrowed carfare and working on no pay and no thanks, it was 
ny M something for me to do it, wasn’t it? And I helped her—rejoicing 
he Mat the opportunity! 
re It happened thus: The three of us were busy at our desks, 
as when in walked a smartly got-up young man with a traveling-bag 
im in his hand and a topcoat folded over one arm. Purpose, kindli- 
nd ness and prosperity fairly radiated from him. “Good morning,” 
fy fm he began. “I have exactly five minutes to give you!” 
ty At once we all got to our feet. At once we all assumed that 
at least he must want talking billboards for a chain—an endless 


chain—of Seven and Nine Cent Stores. I could almost visualize 
re the colonial mansion that my husband was mentally erecting on 
_ Easy Street; I could almost see the lone outside man’s dream come 
ad true--the dream of going back to England, first class. I almost 
If. saw myself paid in money for my cool nerve, as I recovered my 
te breath and said: “What can we do for you, sir?” 

er “You can look at our newest invention for the home!” he 
y J pleasantly assured me, bringing forth a strange-looking metal 
ct thing. “It is a contrivance for opening Mason jars without strain- 
ing every nerve in the human body and every relationship in the 


ve Hm average happy family. It also eliminates the 
he usual—” . . . 

to “How much is it?” I gasped, reaching for my 
ad 


bag. 
i- “Twenty-five cents, two bits or one quarter, 
it # madam, which sum you will never regret having 
is HH spent this way. Thank you! Good morning!” 


er “My; but you’re easy!” breathed my husband, 
I dropping back into his chair. 

d- “Kind of a joke on you, Mrs. Henshaw!” 
ly HB chuckled our lone outside man. 

he “It’s a much-needed, big lesson to us all!” I 


mM @ stoutly defended myself. ‘The right kind of gusto 
% ME goes a long way in this world. Just how long is it 
’, # since you two men have sent in an order?” 
¢ @ =§©The outside man undertook the reply. “Why— 
id why, we haven’t closed up anything at all so far 
4 this month. I never have sent in a signed con- 
1M tract, but I’ve only been on the job six weeks, and 
I@@ Lord knows I’ve worked hard enough! I've got a 
tH good lot of prospects. Now you take that photog- 
tt rapher out south: I’ve got him worked up to the point 
of seeing the advantages in our boards, but they are ex- 
, pensive, and he puts me off. Some bulb-sign man will 
+ @ close with him, probably.” 
“What’s his address?” I asked. My husband almost 
f jumped out of his chair. The outside man handed me a 
"card. I put on my hat and dashed into my coat. I picked 
23% up my bag and darted for the door, but I turned back to 
0 tear off some contract forms, which I tucked into my bag. 
“I will be back at one-fifteen,” I remarked. I left the two 
of them with the sort of “climax” expression one sees when 
the curtain drops on the first act at plays. 

I found the “studio;” it was miles out south. I opened 
the door and blew in, cheerily. “Good morning!” I bowed 
to the old man who was examining some proofs. “You 
are Mr. Wigginton, I presume?” 

He nodded over the top of his glasses. 

“T am glad to have found you in,” I remarked, “because 
I came to see you in the interests of your own business, 
and as it happens, I have only five minutes to give you!” 

The old man took off his glasses, folded them and put 
them in a case and granted me his absolute attention. I 
doubt if I was in his place the full five minutes. 

I got back to the office at one-ten. I laid the signed contract 
for a four-hundred-dollar talking window-board on my husband's 
desk. “Good work!” he exclaimed. “That means twenty-five 
per cent, fifteen to Simms and ten to me. We might have a good 
‘Te lunch to-day?” 

“We don’t lunch together in business,” I temarked, thinking to 

keep him in his proper place, so long as he seemed bent on seeing 

i that I didn’t step out of mine. As comedy seemed to be about 

ime all I was getting out of my work at the moment, I wished to keep 
that going. And there was no external smile about it, either. 

Mr. Henshaw tried not to look puzzled and departed the office, 
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presumably for the nearest food. During his absence I took a 
number of addresses out of the card-system box that said “Pros- 
pects.” There was no intention to deceive, because all orders had 
to go through the office in the regular way, so if I were successful 
in my attempt to “close” some of these people, it would be known 
in the course of human affairs. On the other hand, if I failed, I 
should not have to eat humble pie. This is why I said nothing, 
you see. Besides, I had been talking pretty steadily for nineteen 
years. I was working now. If the work failed, I had talk to 
fall back on for recreation. 

My husband had failed, oh, very many times, and nothing was 
thought strange about it, but if I failed—well, this would have the 
dramatic value of something new. You see? I banished the 
monster Fear and set to work. I resolved to make outside calls 
whenever I could work them in. I would allow each man “five 
minutes” in his own best interests. I picked up my new Mason 
jar wrench and looked it over. Indeed, I was sure I should never 
regret that “two bits.” 

Mr. Henshaw was on the verge of resigning his agency when 
I took a hand in his affairs. I didn’t blame him; in fact I under- 
stood how impossible the Wyles-Crandon people were, for truly 
they would have tried the sense of humor of a saint. They offered 
a large percentage, to be sure, but they required the agent to carry 
the expenses of his office and they chose the office; they selected 
a seventy-five-dollar rent and insisted upon displays which cost 
twenty to thirty dollars a month in electricity, and then they held 
their own prices so high that all the 
people tc whom their agents enthused 
over electric advertising, went out, in 
the end, and purchased a cheap sub- 
stitute in the form of some common- 
place sign. Once William got an order, 
the factory held him up on the little 
that he made, on some pretext or other, 
until he grew gray. They never met 
an obligation they could wriggle out 
of, or delay. But on the other hand, 
William was too patient and too nice 
altogether, and they heaped one im- 
position after another on him. He 
could not give sub-agents drawing- 
accounts, himself, and so only one 
of the original lot stuck to him. It 
had driven Timlin off his balance. 
Yet—the talking billboards were fas- 
cinating! 

One day William resigned. The 
factory ignored it, saying they re- 
gretted his discontent and assured him 
he was mistaken in the matter of local 
competition. They hoped to receive 
more orders shortly. William resigned 
again. He said he intended to leave 
the first day of the month and they 

might do what they liked 
about it. I typed the 
letter and sharpened up 
the sentences nicely. Wil- 
liam always makes good, 
kind, round sentences, full 
of loop-holes. This time 
the factory wrote that they 
appreciated his discour- 
agement, but begged to 
differ with him on the subject 
of the general depression in busi- 
ness; they hadn’t noticed any in 
theirs except that which came 
through our office. Then we 
began ignoring them, and the 
first of the month crept nearer and nearer. 

Having actually resolved to quit, a definite failure had the 
effect of sending William’s nerve up. He looked younger by 
years, and he was growing used to having his wife in the rude 
press of workaday life, so he was just magnetic enough to bump 
into a man who once before had employed him. The man was 
starting a wholesale grocery business and wanted an office mana- 
ger. This happened on the thirty-first. Two hundred dollars a 
month—and just the sort of place that Mr. Henshaw was fitted 
for: a responsible sit-still job, with somebody else meeting the 
breakers. 





le 
I touched the paint. The 
sign was a_ story-teller. 
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William flew back to me with the news that he was to meet the 
man and sign up with him in an hour. He was so happy at tying 
up with something definite that he was a living target for good 
fortune. He hadn’t been in the office five minutes when a West- 
ern Union boy brought a message that his aged grandfather had at 
last found peace—and the estate was worth twice what everybody 
supposed it was. Two hundred dollars a month and an inheritance 
for William! 

“Now you go right home, dear,” he said to me, “and you wont 
have any more worry. There is nothing of importance here; 
you'd only fail if you stayed on, the way we all have.” And he 
hurried away. 

I heard the elevator-cage slam—then I telephoned for a mes- 
senger. I took out a telegram-blank and wired to the president of 
our company at Upper Beaver Falls: 


Come at once. Interview imperative. Your interests at 
stake. Agent has left. Office dark but for me. Can give you 
one day only. L. M. HensHaAw. 


Then I shooed our lone outside man from the office and closed 
the place for the night. Being early, I got my first seat at the end 
of a day’s work on the homeward-bound elevated. 

I sat alone in the office the next morning. Mr. Henshaw was 
in conference with his new firm, and heaven alone knew the where- 
abouts of our lone outside man. My first caller was an old 
woman with full Dutch skirt, a shawl and one tooth. Her scant 
hair was pulled back so tight in a hard knot that she had difficulty 
shutting her eyes. Her skin was so wrinkled that it made her 
look a hundred years old. In her arms was a newspaper-bundle of 
miserable, wilted flowers. Bowing, she approached my desk. 
“Boss-man?” she inquired, laying a week-old rose on my desk. 
“He no here? I bring nice boss-man flower many times, but I 
been ver’ seek; no go out in wind!” 

Evidently this was “the young lady” who brought William the 
fiowers he always was so mysterious about! I gave her a coin, 
which delighted her, and while I did worry a bit about possible 
germs on the rose, still I let it lie where it was until I went home. 
I have often seen the old creature since then, huddling in some 
doorway to avoid the storm, or dodging down an alley to avoid a 
copper, but she evidently missed the “boss-man” too much. She 
occasionally looked in the office door, but not finding him, she 
never came in again. 

My second caller was a well-dressed man of sixty or thereabouts, 
with a disagreeable expression and an antagonistic manner. With 
a shrewd, swift glance at all the closed, dusty desks in the great, 
bleak room; he demanded: “Is Mr. Henshaw in?” 

I took in the room somewhat as he had done, and finding it to 
be (as any fool could have seen it was) empty save for the two of 
us, I replied: “Apparently not.” 


He shot a hot dart at me through his cold, mean gray eyes ang 
wanted to know when he would be back. 

“He wont be back at all,” I answered casually, looking over the 
surprise of my life, a big contract that I had got from 2 moviny, 
picture showman on my way to town this very morning. “] am 
in charge of the office for the present. What can I do for you 
sir?” : 

He drew up a chair, slammed it down in front of me and seated 
himself, never taking his hard eyes off me. “To begin with, you 
can tell me who L. M. Henshaw is.” 

“L. M. Henshaw is Lillian Milburn Henshaw; Mrs. William 
Henshaw—at your service, sir!” 

“Oh!” he half sneered. “You, eh? Well, just who put you in 
charge of this office?” 

“That can hardly be any concern of yours, sir,” I reproved him 
with warmth. “And if you have anything further to say to me 
kindly remove your hat!” 

He laid his hat on my desk and glowered at me. In a moment 
he pulled a Western Union envelope out of his pocket, whipped g 
telegram out of it and laid it right under my nose. My breath 
suspended business and my heart, I think, turned a complete 
somersault, but I did not wince and I never color up the way 
some women do. I seemed cool enough, I am sure. “Oh, yes,” 
I rippled, politely. “My message to you, Mr. Wyles. I sent for 
you because—” 

“Yes. You sent for me!” he cut in. “Quite an interesting 
piece of impudence. Usually, young woman, when people want 
favors of me, they have the judgment to know their places—they 
come to me!” 

“I must ask you not to call me ‘young woman,’ if you please,” 
I insisted, keeping my temper fairly well under. “And concerning 
the ‘favor’ of working for you, may I explain that nobody who 
has already been working for you ever gets enough of his earnings 
out of you to make it possible to buy a ticket to Beaver Falls. 
An agent of yours would have to borrow money to get beyond the 
city limits. There have been four agents here, before me, none of 
whom had money enough to—” 

“TI dispute that point right on the start, madam! Now the man 
before your husband had plenty of money. Timlin, for instance, 
was—” 

“Timlin got his dues, yes!” I broke in. “He had money, to be 
sure! But whose fault was it that he got it as he did? Yours, 
sir—yours! One of the things I wished to see you about was to 
explain to you what you are responsible for in the lives of your 
employees! Timlin took fifteen hundred dollars, didn’t he?” 

“He did!” 

“Well, you owed him fourteen hundred and ninety-eight dollars 
of it—I have found the records of his business here. You would 
not pay him, and he collected the payments due you and de- 
camped with them. You have branded him a thief, and 
proclaimed yourself a martyr. And then—” 

“Young woman!” he stormed, laying his fis 
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I took out a telegram-blank and. wired 
to the president of our company. 





] 
| on my desk. “Young woman, I—” 


“Then followed my husband. You have shad- 
owed him with your resentment of Timlin. You 
have been suspicious of his every act. You have 
held back from him the little that he has earned, 
and tried to hold him here to carry your rent 
and local expenses; and all the while you han- 
pered him by refusing to do your part. You 
owe the sign-hangers and electricians; you pay 
nothing. You drive men mad!” 

He sprang to his feet, a dangerous shade of 
red. 

“Sit down!” I commanded him. “I want to 
talk business with you. I want this agency. | 
like your talking billboards. I will take over 
the contract you made my husband—twenty- 
five per cent commission and I carry the local 
expenses. But I want every debt paid first, 
and I want my earnings when they are due, and 
I want you to comply with the local require: 
ments in the matter of union sign-hangers and 
electricians. I have the list of things right 
here, sir!”” I handed him a paper. 

“Why, you’re a woman! I wouldn’t think of 
putting a woman in so important—” 

“Don’t worry about my being a woman—I 
wont do any worse than the men you’ve had!” 

“You must be crazy, young woman, perfectly 
crazy! How could a (Continued on page 118) 
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eMrs. Edith Dunham Foster 


GENERATION ago people would have been shocked at 

the idea of a person’s saying that he or she wanted to go 
into business because he or she liked people. It would have been 
good for a laugh. They would have said: “You go into business 
to get all you can and to squeeze until the Indian turns red in the 
face.” People still do a lot of squeezing, but they are not afraid 
to give others a chance to get their hands around the Indian’s 
neck. A most remarkable example of a person who went into 
business because she liked people, and landed among the clouds, 
is Mrs. Edith Dunham Foster, once of Geneseo, Illinois, now of 
Central Park West. At Northwestern University she had met a 
young man by the name of William Horton Foster. He followed 
her to Geneseo, got a job in Judge Dunham’s office, and the first 
thing anybody knew, he was walking out with the Judge’s daughter. 
Then before anybody could stop him, he had a ring around her 
finger. 

ie. Foster lived quietly with her husband, setting the milk- 
bottles out the last thing of an evening and bringing them in the 
first thing of a morning, till a strange bird was noticed hovering 
over their ridgepole. It was a stork. A doctor came quickly up 
the brick walk, and that evening a blue ribbon was tied on Warren 
Dunham Foster. 

The years passed; Mr. Foster’s work took the family to Spokane. 
Presently, before anybody realized it, Warren Dunham was shav- 
ing twice a month. Leaving the old nest, he set out for Boston, 
where he became one of the editors of a magazine, and as far as 
anybody knew, he would be poor the rest of his life. 

In the course of time the two older Fosters followed their son 
to Boston, and there Mrs. Foster became active in organizing a 
woman’s club, Meanwhile Warren Dunham had got an idea. He 
believed that motion pictures would be a great thing to teach the 
poor people the principles of health, our spirit of citizenship and 
to open up a new world to them; so after hours he would take a 
reel of film under his arm and go over to East Boston and put 
on a free show for the Lithuanians. It hit them harder than all 
the sermons they had heard. 

Hard times came to Boston, but the smug rich would not admit 
that people were out of work, that people were hungry. The 
Fosters found a café in the poorest part of town that was being 
torn down, and in twenty-four hours had turned it into a soup- 
kitchen. Mr. Foster did the outside work, Mrs. Foster the inside 
work. Hers must be the inside, as she had broken her knee-cap 
just as she was setting out on her career. 

For thirty days the Fosters fed a thousand hungry men a night, 
and then they shut up shop. They had proved their point. Im- 
mediately, then, the city and the organized charities got busy. 
But the Fosters insisted that there were men in Boston who could 
not get jobs. They opened up a waste-paper factory where any- 
body could get a job by applying for it—at some sort of work— 
and lined them up for blocks. 

By this time Mrs. Foster was beginning to be quite a figure in 
and around Bunker Hill. But all her work had been done with 












She Sells Human 


Interest 


eMrs. Foster likes people; how 
this liking has been rewarded. 
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people; she hadn’t touched a machine. Her son’s work had 
grown until he was flying around in a circle. He had organized 
the Community Motion Picture Bureau, with the idea behind it 
that communities could be brought closer together through it and 
taught citizenship and better principles of living. An organization 
with such an ideal stirred her fancy. She knew nothing about 
motion pictures, but she moved into the office with her son and 
began to study films. 

Presently one of the men who had been sent to Milwaukee to 
see about establishing motion pictures in the public schools of that 
city was suddenly found inadequate. Somebody must be sent to 
take his place. “I'll go,” said Mrs. Foster; and in two hours she 
was on her way. 

When Mrs. Foster returned, she had straightened out the Mil- 
waukee tangle. She had had a vision of the part that films were 
to play in the life of the people, and immediately she set about 
selecting films of the right sort for her organization. 

“What are your rules for selecting films for so many people?” 
she was asked. 

“T haveri’t any rules. If it is a good film, and clean, then that 
is all I ask. Most people want to laugh, so I give them a great 
deal of humor—especially the Chinese. I suppose it will surprise 
you that I am putting Mutt and Jeff into the churches.” 

In 1916 Mrs. Foster dropped all other work and joined the 
Community Motion Picture Bureau. From that time on, hers 
has been the most rapid rise of any woman in film circles in the 
world outside of acting. The United States entered the war. 
Mrs. Foster’s organization was selected by the Government and 
by the different civilian aid organizations such as the Y. M. C. A., 
Knights of Columbus and so on, to take charge of all films in 
France, England and Italy during the war. Every film that was 
shown to our soldiers overseas during the war was selected by 
Mrs. Foster. She had the greatest audience in the world. She 
is now supplying all the films that go to the Army of Occupation, 
and her organization has the contract with the Government to 
present all the films shown to our soldiers in the camps in this 
country and along the border. Each and all of these films she 
selects herself. 

Mrs. Foster’s headquarters have been moved from Boston to 
New York, and here she sits on the sixteenth floor of the Masonic 
Temple Building day after day, selecting films, editing films, buy- 
ing films, making films and influencing more people than any other 
woman editor in the world. Her films are translated into French, 
Italian, Russian, Czecho-Slovak and Chinese. The woman who a 
few years ago was just eager to do good is now influencing people 
in six languages. 

Thus Mrs. Edith Dunham Foster has shown that persons who 
like to work with people, who have the milk of human kindness in 
their hearts instead of ice-water, have just as good a chance of 
making good as the Scrooges. She will always be lame. Her knee 
is a constant pain, but she doesn’t go home and get out the 
smelling-salts. She just smiles a little and goes at it again. 
Looking at her, you would think that an uncle in Pittsburgh had 
just passed away to his reward; but instead of that her knee is 
trying to chin itself. No better example could be found of a 
person who suffered a great casualty and who took the milk of 
human kindness and churned it into butter—and in these days 
butter is a pretty substantial article to have in the pantry. 
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CHAPTER X 


3 O put some rouge on your cheeks, Laura—you look posi- 
tively ghastly. Come, be sensible; all the Americans here 
use it—they have to. You look ill.” 
“I’m not ill—I’m quite all right. Perhaps it’s just excitement.’ 
She allowed Isabella to put the color on her cheeks, further 
persuaded because at dinner Don Luis had observed her paleness 
and had asked her if she were not well. It hurt her to look into his 
kind eyes and not be able to tell him everything. With the arti- 
ficial color and the unnatural brightness of excitement in her eyes, 
she looked as gay as any of the gay company when they started 
for the Casino. Before leaving their motors, masks were adjusted 
with much merriment, masks that deceived no one who was really 
interested. 
In a city of seventy-five thousand inhabitants, in an island as 


, 


small as Porto Rico, it would not only be very difficult but very © 


silly to set lines too rigid about what is, in the newspapers, called 
“society.” Exclusiveness may give dignity, but it does not give 
gayety, and San Juan is above all things gay. The people dance 
and smile as spontaneously as the little waves in the harbor. To 
make this delightful catholicity possible, the dues of the Casino 
are not the same for all, but are regulated according to the wealth 
of the members, so that the big sugar-planter and his head book- 
keeper may both belong. The Casino is the acknowledged center 
of the social life of San Juan, and in carnival-time its wide doors 
are spread a little wider than usual, so that a stranger looking in 
would imagine that half the city must be gathered there; and cer- 
tainly no stranger seeing the bizarre, bright-costumed throng could 
tell which of the masqueraders was a millionaire and which a clerk. 

Laura, who had intended to be very quiet and to spend most of 
her time as a watcher, soon found herself swept into the whirl of 
the dancing, caught up in a sort of music-madness that made her 
almost forget the troubles that she had been hugging a bit dra- 
matically to her heart. 

She gave the first dance to Don Luis, while Isabella was with 
Raméon; but Laura was able to observe that the second and many 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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The Story So Far: 


i — GRAY had come to Porto Rico in strange fashion when the 
/ Hudson River barge of which her father had been captain drifted 
out to sea in a storm and was wrecked—with the result that she was 
picked up by a steamer bound for the West Indies. Left a penniless 
orphan, she accepted the offer of the Reverend Mercer to become 
nurse-girl for his children in Porto Rico; but far better fortune came 
to her in the dubious guise of an attack of yellow fever: Dr. Del 
Valle, the physician called, was so much attracted by her that he 
adopted her. 

When the Doctor's nephew Ramén returned from war-service, Laura 
found him much to her liking, though a marriage of convenience had 
been arranged between him and Isabella, one of Laura’s friends. And 
when Laura discovered that Ramon was plotting with Lieutenant 
Perez for Porto Rican independence, she was much concerned for him. 


other dances thereafter were given by Isabella to a tall young man 
in a white naval uniform. Then she lost all track of both Ramén 
and Isabella for almost an hour. It was when she had finally 
escaped from an importunate partner for a brief rest that Ramon 
found her. Evidently she was not the only one who had observed 
Isabella’s defection from the supposed duties of an engaged girl. 

“Our little Isabella seems to be making the most of her last 
days of freedom,’ Ramon said, following her with smiling eyes. 

“How can you?” the words burst from Laura’s lips before she 
could stop them. Ramon looked at her in surprised wonder. 

“Oh, I see what you mean. How can Isabella and I marry 
when we're neither of us madly in love with the other? You 
couldn’t do it, but Isabella and I can. It’s going to be a very 
successful marriage. I’ve known her all my life, and I admire her. 
She’s not half as frivolous as she pretends to be; and I—I shall 
try to be all right.” 

He talked as if the marriage were the nearest thing in his future. 
Yet before the date set for the marriage something was to happen 
that would unquestionably change his whole life as much as 
marriage would change it—something that might even make the 
marriage impossible. Laura wondered what Isabella’s attitude 
would be if she knew. 

The man to whom Laura had promised the next dance came 
and took her away. She had the impression that Ramon should 
have said more, would have said more if their conversation had 
continued. Perhaps she herself would have had an opportunity 
to warn him against Perez. Yet she dared not do even that 
until she had some proof. Ramon would not believe her. He 
would only warn Perez, and they would change their plans. 
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Laura’s few words with Ramon had changed her mood. Now 
her thoughts seemed to wind in and out with the music. The 
‘ello told her of love; the harp, the hope that springs eternal in 
the breast of youth. Violin, ’cello, harp and guitar played on 
and on—the newest music from New York, the oldest music from 
Spain. They unmasked at midnight, but to Laura their faces 
were no more visible than they had been before. Concealed be- 
hind those smiling red lips, behind the softness of those dark 
eyes, what schemes and plans were working, what hates and loves 
and ambitions! How many men here, she wondered, planned one 
day to be president of Porto Rico; how many of these trim young 
officers hoped one day to be head of the Porto Rican army? 
How many others there were laughing and dancing in happy 
ignorance of the political volcano that might erupt at any time! 

Never did a month pass so quickly as that of March; the days 
seemed to fly past like hours. Whenever opportunity came, Laura 
walked alone to El Morro and sat in the niche in the high wall 
overlooking the sea, hoping that she would hear something that 
would give her definite knowledge of the plans of Perez, so that 
she could go with them to Ramon and persuade him to abandon 
his revolutionary scheme before it was too late; but she heard 
nothing, saw nothing except the sleepy soldier on guard before the 
old drawbridge, the vulturelike birds flying overhead, and the 
little lizards running in and out of the crevices in the rock. Every 
moment, she knew, was precious now. Day by day the land army 
in the mountains was being increased by new recruits. She 
remembered now how often when they had ridden through the 
mountains Ramon had stopped to talk to the men working in the 
tobacco-fields and in the barns. She had not always been near 
enough to hear what they said, but she could see their faces, 
sometimes dull, sometimes sweet and smiling; and now and then 
she had seen a spark kindle in their eyes in answer to the fire that 
seemed to burn perpetually in those of Ramon. 

The strain of Laura’s anxiety, the terrible weight of 
her secret knowledge, together with the weight that lay 
on her heart because of the approaching marriage of 
Ramon and Isabella, was showing in her appearance. 

She no longer slept at night, and she made only a pre- 

tense of eating. Don Luis saw the change in her and 

tried in vain to find out what caused it. He would ask 

her if she was ill, if anything was trou- 
bling her; but always he got the same 
answer. 

“No; I’m perfectly well—nothing is 
the matter.” 

And always he felt sure that she was 
not telling the truth. His mind naturally 
turned to what he most feared—a love- 
affair; but though he watched constantly, 
he could not find in Laura’s treatment of 
any of the young men they knew, any- 
thing to indicate more than a casual 
friendly interest. 

It was at this time of mental distress 
that a circumstance occurred which / 
served to link Laura with her past and 
to make her realize the racial barrier that 
lay between herself and her benefactors. 

She had been on one of her fruitless journeys to 
El Morro and was returning wrapped in her own - 7° 
thoughts, when her attention was irresistibly ‘ 
drawn to a group of children approaching her 

from the opposite direction. They commanded 
attention first because even at this distance she could 
see that they were Americans, and because of some- 
thing puzzlingly familiar about them. It was not until 
they had almost met that she knew them for the chil- 
dren of the Reverend and Mrs. Amos Mercer. George 
and Gracie especially had grown tall,—two years makes 
a big difference in growing children,—and even the baby 
Robert was walking sturdily along in all the dignity of his five 
years. 

A sudden unexpected rush of tenderness came over her as she 
recognized them. ‘They were not particularly lovable children, 
but they were children, and she had watched over them. There 
was, too, a certain pathetic appearance about these solemn, plain- 
ly dressed children of the north plodding slowly and wearily over 
the white, hot tropic road dressed in the ample garments of dis- 
comfort and respectability. 

From the hour in which she had left the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mercer, Laura had had no communication with them, and small 


as the city of San Juan is, their paths and modes of life were so 
widely separated that she neither met them nor heard anything 
about them. She wondered if she had not been wrong to forget 
them so utterly, and decided to make amends now. 

It was evident as the children approached, that they, at least 
George and Gracie, remembered her, for she could see them 
whispering together. George was almost thirteen now, and looked 
thin and tall. 

She stopped in front of them, and they all looked at her, 
George and Gracie with dignity befitting their years, but also 
with a certain veiled hostility that she could not fail to see. The 
younger children evidently did not recognize her. 

“I’m so glad to see you all again. I—lI’ve thought of you so 
often,” Laura began, scarcely less embarrassed than the children. 
“How are Mr. and Mrs. Mercer?” 

“Very well, thank you,” said Gracie. 

“Don’t you remember me?” Laura asked, bending down and 
trying to put her arms about little Robert. But he struggled 


away with a man’s natural dislike for demonstrations of affection. 
“T’m Laura, Robert—don’t you remember me?” 
“I do. Mother says that you’re a wicked, ungrateful girl.” 
It was little Pearl who spoke, much to the discomfiture of 
Gracie, who tried to quiet her. 
“Mother did say that,” insisted Pearl. 


“She did say that.” 
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when we’re neither of us madly in 
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“I’m sorry that Mrs. Mercer thinks I am ungrateful—perhaps 
she is right. But I was ill a long time,” explained Laura. ‘Do 
you think that she would like to see me if I should walk home 
with you?” 

“You can come if you like,” said George, twisting his feet 
awkwardly in the sand. 

“We're all torn up,” Gracie hastened to explain. 

“Yes, we’re going home to God’s country,” shrilled little Pearl. 

“Back to the States?” asked Laura. 

“Yes, we’re sailing next week. Don’t you wish you could go?” 
Gracie forgot that they were not friends, in the importance of her 
news. 

“This country is no good,” explained George. “We're going 
ack to live with white folks. But you like the niggers, don’t 
you?” : 

Sg not living with niggers,” protested Laura, forgetting his 
youth. 

“Yes, you are. Mother says that all the people here are really 
niggers—rich niggers putting on airs.” 

After all, they were going away next week. Having forgotten 
them so long, why should she look them up for what would prob- 
ably be anything but a pleasant interview? 

“I’m glad that you can go back,” she said. “I’m sure you will 


s 


Laura began without preface: 
“If you go on with the revolu- 
tion, Ramon, you will only be 
shot as a traitor, and you will 
gain nothing for ‘Porto ‘Rico.”’ 


be much happier there. If you like, you can tell your mother 
that I met you and that I am very happy for her. I know how 
much going home will mean.” 

And then because they still stood, eight pairs. of eyes staring 
at her, not knowing just how to terminate their talk, she bent 
and kissed the unwilling Robert and walked on without any other 
farewell. The meeting rather served to add to her depression. It 
made her realize that she was widely separated from these people 
of her own blood, but she had no confidence that she was more 
closely allied to the people of her adoption. She decided not to 
mention her meeting to Don Luis or Dr. Del Valle. 


Meanwhile Isabella was joyously going about the Preparatig 
of her trousseau. Every new addition must be shown to Lemaes 
her advice must be asked, her criticism given. Every week the 
boats from New York brought new things. She was indulging jn 
a perfect orgy of clothes—acting in fact every bit as if she wer 
preparing for marriage with the one love of her life. To Laura it 
was beyond understanding. Only once Isabella let Laura see her 
heart for a brief moment. They had been looking at some frocks 
just arrived from New York. : 

“Even marriage has its compensation,” said Isabella, “Under 
no other circumstances would Mother have allowed me an even; 
gown as daring as this. See, it has no sleeves at all, and the 
bodice is a mere suggestion. As for this filmy skirt, if one is not 
prodigal of petticoats, and I shall not be prodigal, what does it 
conceal? Absolutely nothing! And I’m going to wear it. As the 
wife of Ramon Del Valle I can—you know the American phrase— 
I can get away with it. That is better than love in a Cottage 
or—or living on the pay of an American lieutenant.” 

Her face sobered a little on the last words, and she turned her 
eyes away from Laura’s questioning glance. 

“Oh, I’m not saying that I love Jack Harper—I’m not sure | 
know what love is; perhaps Ramon would know. He talked 
very learnedly of love once. We were very frank and hones 
with each other that day he came to have me set the date for 
our marriage.” 

“What did Ramén say—about love?” 

“T can’t tell it the way Ramon told it, but we had both admitted 
that we were fond of each other, and then he said that real love, 
the other kind, didn’t come more than once in a lifetime, and that 
when it did come, it didn’t very often result in marriage—there 
was almost always some obstacle. It would be too perfect if one 
could have love and everything else. And then—it wasn’t very 
flattering to me—he described the sort of woman he could love, 
She must be fearless and loyal and beautiful of soul. I asked 
him what he had to offer for all that, and he admitted that he 
didn’t have anything, and that besides, there weren’t any women 
like that any more, so I needn’t worry.” 

“Fearless and loyal”—the words repeated themselves in Laura’s 
brain like a litany. Ramon would never love her, but even 
so she would strive to be the sort of woman he described. 
She would be fearless and loyal in her service to him. No 
matter what the consequences, she would go on with what 
she had to do. In saving him she would earn, instead of 

love, his hatred; but that would be the 
sacrifice she must lay on the altar of 
her love. 

In vain Don Luis begged Laura to 
consult the Doctor. Laura persisted in 
saying that she was perfectly well, that 
there was nothing troubling her—she 
was happy. Then Don Luis himself 
spoke to his brother, but Dr. Julio, while 
admitting that Laura looked thin and 
pale, put it down to too many parties 
and late hours, and prescribed more 
sleep and mild exercise. 

Don Luis pointed out that it was now 

Lent and that Laura could not possibly be keep 
ing late hours, and the Doctor agreed that he 
had been absent-minded and prescribed the same 
thing over again, together with a tonic. Laun 
took the tonic faithfully, and the mind of Don 
Luis was temporarily relieved. 

Ramon, who had heard the discussion of Laura’s health, 
came with the suggestion that she ride with him mornings. 
Laura had not been on a horse since her return from the 
mountains, and under other circumstances she would have 
greeted the idea with pleasure. Now she accepted because 
she feared to arouse suspicion by refusing, but she did 
not want to be with Ramon alone. It hurt too much. 

The newspapers now were full of the approaching visit of the 
American Congressmen. ‘They were to arrive early in April and 
were to confer with the Porto Rican legislators, be taken on 
automobile-tours of the island and entertained with many dinners, 
public and private. There were to be speeches in which the repre- 
sentatives of the Porto Rican people would set forth the desires 
and ambitions of their people, and answering speeches from the 
American Congressmen which it was hoped would contain some 
definite promise for their future. The reception at Casa Blanca 
on the nineteenth would take place after the political preliminaries 
and would be the last of the purely social gatherings, though those 
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who went would unquestionably be all people who were deeply 
interested in the political future of Porto Rico. It was now the 
frst of April, and as yet Laura had not gained any knowledge that 
she could use to make Ramon break with Lieutenant Perez; nor 
had she formed any plan with which she could fight the revolution- 
ary schemes, unless she give her information to the Governor direct 
or through Don Luis or Dr. Del Valle. On a desperate chance 
she decided to speak to Ramon himself. 

They were riding out through Rio Piedras and Carolina. They 
had started very early, for it is not good to ride in the heat of the 
day. A fragment of last night’s breeze was still blowing through 
the mangoes and palms, strongly laden with the smell of the sea, 
and it brought to Laura a homesick feeling such as she had not 
known since the first day she landed in San Juan. 

She was no longer afraid of Ramon; whether she pleased or dis- 
pleased him did not matter. She began talking without preface, 
without any warning prelude of little things. 

“If you go on with the revolution, Ramon, you will only be shot 
as a traitor, and you will gain nothing for Porto Rico.” 

Ramon drew his horse to a sudden stop and looked at her, a 
queer, frightened, amazed expression in his eyes. 

“What do you mean—what are you talking about?” Then 
meeting her clear eyes, he changed his question: 

“What do you know?” 

“Not everything, but much—enough to stop the whole thing 
now if I tell your father or Don Luis; as yet I have told nothing 
to anyone.” 

“What do you want?” He did not question her knowledge. 

“J want you to promise me that you'll withdraw now, before it 
is too late. Tell Lieutenant Perez that you cannot take any part 
in his plans.” 

“The plans are mine, not Lieutenant Perez’. He is merely my 
aid.” 

“Then tell him that you have abandoned them.” 

“And if I refuse, I suppose you intend to tell Don Luis?” 

“No, not that.” She would be perfectly honest now. She had 
nothing to either gain or lose. “My object is not to save Porto 
Rico from revolution, but to save you from certain disgrace and 
perhaps from death. It is impossible for the revolution to be 
successful, and the leaders will certainly be shot when it is put 
down.” 

Ramon started his horse forward as if in response to some need 
in his brain for physical action, and Laura followed. 

“You mean that if you believed that the revolution—I have 
not admitted that there is any revolution planned—but if there 
were one planned, you wouldn’t mind if you believed that it 
would be successful?” 

“I'm afraid I’m not very patriotic, perhaps because I don’t 
know where my patriotism should go. I was born in the United 
States, but Porto Rico has been very kind to me—Don Luis, all 
of you. I want what you want. If you want independence for 
Porto Rico, and if I thought it would be possible for you to get 
it, I would not care; I would help you if I could. But it is 
impossible. I have known things for a long time, but I haven’t 
spoken to anyone, because I didn’t know what to do. The others 
couldn’t be exposed without exposing you also. Please, Ramon, 
for the sake of your father and the others who love you, give it 
up—tell Lieutenant Perez that you can’t go on.” 

They rode on for a little space before Ramon spoke. He was 
not looking at her, but straight ahead, with a strange expression of 
exaltation and wonder on his face. 

“And if I do not promise?” 

“Then, I don’t know—I must save you somehow.” 

He turned toward her now, his face vivid with excitement. 

“T tell you, Laura, I am going to be president of Porto Rico— 
I wish I might say king; and when I am president, you will be—” 
He stopped suddenly, his whole face changing. A sharp pull on 
the reins sent his horse plunging forward. Laura’s horse followed, 
and it was some moments before they were at talking pace again. 

“You don’t understand, Laura. Porto Rico is ready for inde- 
pendence, and the United States will not give it to us. Therefore 
we must take it. When these Congressmen come, if they treat 
us as grown-up human beings instead of children, if they make 
us fair promises, we will go on as we are for a little time; if 
not, they are going to have a very unpleasant surprise. The thing 
can’t fail as we have it planned. It is perfect in every detail. If 
you are afraid simply for me, you can put your fears at rest. I 
am not going to be shot; no one is going to be shot, I hope.” 

“That is as you plan it, Ramon; but what of Lieutenant Perez 
and the others? I don’t trust him, Ramon. He is not being 
honest with you—I can’t prove it now, but I am sure.” 





“Perez is with me heart and soul—without him I could have 
done nothing. He is not pretty, perhaps, but he is honest.” 

“If I can prove that he isn’t, that he is planning things that 
you don’t know, that you wouldn’t approve, will you give it all up?” 

“If you can prove that, yes; but you can’t prove it, because 
whatever else you know, you are mistaken there. Perez is abso- 
lutely loyal to me; I have every reason to believe in him.” 

“T have your promise, then, and about 
fifteen days in which to prove what I 
say.” 

“And I am to understand that you 
do not intend to give your cousin up 
to the Federal authorities?” He was 
smiling but very pale. She marveled at 
his courage and gloried in his trust in 
her. 

“T will not give you up, but you will 
give up yourself when you find that 
Perez is planning something far different 
from what you think.” 

“Tt is a pledge, then, between us.” 

She took his extended hand in seal of 
the promise. She had given her word 
not to tell—indeed, she could not tell 
about the plot without betraying him; 
and he had promised to withdraw if she 
could prove that Perez was deceiving 
him. To prove that was now her only 
chance—unless— She remembered word 
for word the conversation she had over- 
heard in the lookout of el Morro—what 
Lieutenant Perez had said about a signal, 
a signal that was to tell the land army 
/ when to march into San Juan. She 

remembered, too, that he had said he could 
Bae not tell Ramon at that time what the signal 





(( would be. It flashed upon her that this 
{ signal might be the crux of the whole plan, 

wy the point at which the plans of Ramon and 
c™ the plans of Lieutenant Perez divided. If 


she could discover that signal, or if she 

could create distrust in Ramon’s mind, it 
would be a beginning. Ramon, she knew, must at least be the 
financial head of the revolution. Without him Perez would be 
helpless. 

She waited until they had reached the house and Ramon was 
leaving. 

“Has Lieutenant Perez told you what the signal is to be?” she 
asked. 

Her answer came at once in the troubled, suspicious look that 
crossed his face. It was a part of his pride and of his confidence 
in her that he had not asked her just how much she really knew. 
Now he knew beyond doubt that she was not talking merely from 
random guesses but from actual knowledge. Also he was wonder- 
ing why Perez had not yet told him the signal. He had thought 
it an unimportant detail to be arranged later, but the tone of 
Laura’s voice gave it a new significance—made it seem important. 

“T will ask him when we have our next meeting.” 

“And he will not tell you, or if he tells, it will not be the truth.” 

She was only guessing now, but she had the satisfaction of 
seeing that she had aroused suspicion in the mind of Ramon—sus- 
picion that might cause a break between them if what she sur- 
mised about the signal happened to be true. 


CHAPTER XI 


ON LUIS DEL VALLE was passing through a time of very 

serious trouble. Far from killing his love for Laura as he 
had nobly resolved to do, he found himself every day becoming 
more infatuated. Something was troubling her, and she would 
not confide in him. The thought of another man came persistently 
to his mind, only to be put away again as he went over the names 
of the men she knew and could not find one that seemed even 
possible. In addition to all this, Don Luis was passing through 
the most serious business difficulty of his life. 

Don Luis had the reputation both in Porto Rico and in the 
United States for being the fairest man in the tobacco business. 
His competitors said he was too generous with his employees. 
Many times he had been offered opportunities to go in with rival 
and larger companies—opportunities that would have meant 
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millions of dollars to him, but would also have meant that he 
could not conduct his business according to his own ideals; and 
he had always refused. 

“To have more than a million dollars is a sin,” he would say. 
“T have my own company; it is growing—I am making enough 
money. I prefer to remain as I am.” 

Now the business which Don Luis 
had taken such pride in keeping for 
himself, which he had spent years in 
building, was in danger of being swept 
away in a few months. He could \ 
have borne the financial loss, \\ 
but he could not bear the } 
thought that these men, thou- " 
sands of whom he knew by 
name, should have ceased to 
trust and believe in him. 

During the war, he, 
like every other em- 
ployer of labor, had been 
forced to make conces- 
sions—big concessions; 
and after the signing of 
the armistice he had had 
some small difficulties in 
adjusting the business 
and the employees to ) 
the new order of things. 
For a while he had be- 
lieved that he was on the poke 
way to a permanent ad- | an 
justment. He had agreed aay): | 
to take back most of | 


a 1) 


the men who had been 
added to his force dur- 
ing the last year of the 
war, but there were two 
small factories where a 
cheap cigar had been 
made and which had em- 
ployed about five hun- 
dred men, which he 
could not reopen. There 
was no longer any de- 
mand fer the brand of 
cigars made there, and 
the men who had been 
employed in these two 
factories were not ex- 
perts who could do 
better work. These men 
not more than five hun- 
dred in all, Don Luis 
refused to take back; 
and now ten thousand 
workers were on strike, demanding the return of these workers. 

It was not the daily loss of thousands of dollars that worried 
Don Luis, but the blow to his pride, the hurt to his feelings. He 
knew his people, his children, and he loved them; and this 
stubborn strike was like a knife-stroke from a trusted friend. 
Unconsciously he came to Laura with all his troubles, talking them 
over with her as if she were a man, talking as he would never 
have talked to a woman of his own people. When the Congres- 
sional committee came, there would also be a man from the 
United States Bureau of Labor. Don Luis knew what he would 
do. He would listen to Don Luis and agree with him; he would 
listen to the labor representatives and sympathize with them. He 
would plead with both Don Luis and the labor representatives to 
come to some sort of an agreement as soon as possible. But of 
practical suggestions he would be quite barren. And Don Luis 
would suffer him to talk, would listen and reply and bear the 
burden of his own fight. 

All these things Don Luis told to Laura, who despite the weight 
on her own heart, found time to listen and to understand. These 
talks were very precious to Don Luis; they created an atmosphere 
of intimacy and understanding around Laura and himself that was 
very sweet; and in addition he sometimes found that in going 
over things, he was able just from her little comments to get a 
clearer viewpoint. It was after one of these talks that Don Luis, 
in bed, but unable to sleep, evolved a new plan of procedure—a 
plan that he believed and hoped would be accepted by the strikers. 
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He saw the fright and pain in her white face, realized that 
he was holding her against her will, and his arms dropped. 





“I think it was you who brought it to 
me, Laura,” he said to her the next morp. 
ing as they lingered a little over thei 
i coffee. 
HI _ “I am going to offer to reopen the two 
little factories that have been closed since 
the armistice, to reopen them not to make 
the cheap cigars for which there is po 
market, but to make good cigars, and I am 
going to take those five hundred and |e 
them work.” 

“But I thought you said 
that they were not compe. 
tent workmen—that they 
couldn’t make expensive 
cigars?” 

“That is true; but I 
will open the little fac. 
tories as schools—I will 
teach them for six months, 
and pay them a little. At 
the end of that time, if 
they can work, I will keep 
them at the regular union 
wages; if not, they must 
go. It is fair, but I do 
not know—” 

“Will you make the 
offer today?” 

“No, not until the next 
regular meeting. At that 
time the labor  com- 
missioner from Washing- 
ton will be here to confer 
with me and with the 
workmen. I will not 
appear to be in any haste 
—I will make the proposal 
then. Perhaps they will 
accept, though I have no 
assurance. I have offered 
them everything, any concession they 
want as to working-hours or wages, but 
‘SN they insist that these five hundred men 
he: be taken back. Perhaps they will refuse 
to let them come back as students. If 
things go on as they have been going, I 
shall expect to be paying wages to every- 
one in San Juan just because they live 
here—whether they work for me or not. 
In any event I must wait until the middle 
of April.” 

So they were all waiting, Ramon, Don 
Luis, Laura and even Isabella, for the 
middle of April. Isabella waited because 
the twenty-second had been set as the date for her marriage. 
Laura wondered if underneath their calm exteriors all these people 
waited with the same agony of soul that she herself experienced. 
In the last few days Isabella had seemed different—her eyes were 
no longer soft, but always shining with a sharp, restless brilliance, 
and there was a sudden artificial quality in her laughter. Laura 
wondered if she still saw Lieutenant Harper, and if perhaps she 
was beginning to reconsider her separate definitions of love and 
marriage. His ship was still in the harbor, Laura knew; but if 
Isabella saw him she did not tell. Probably not, Laura thought, 
for her engagement was well known to everyone by this time. 

Ramon, Laura knew, waited anxiously, though he too seemed to 
avoid talking to her now. But he watched her with eyes that 
seemed to praise and reproach at the same time—a reproach that 
was for her understanding, a praise that was for her loyalty. It 
came to her that there was in all this waiting a connection, a cord 
that bound them all together, Ramon’s secret plot, Don Luis’ 
strike, the visit of the United States Congressmen and even the 
marriage of Isabella. She thought of it always as the marriage of 
Isabella, shutting out of her mind any vision of the bridegroom. 
Ramon had become only the man she loved and whom she must 
save from ruin at no matter what cost to herself. After that she 
dared not think. 

There were two ways by which Ramon might be saved—one, by 
absolute proof that Perez was playing a double game; the other, 
definite promises on the part of the United States Congressmen 
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that would give hope of immediate changes in the government. 
There was very little time left for the first way. Almost before 
Laura knew it, April had come, and though she had gone repeatedly 
to her high seat beneath the walls of El Morro, she had heard 
nothing. Now she began thinking of the Congressmen. They 
would be in San Juan in two days—the papers were full of their 
coming and of plans for their entertainment. 

“What will result from this tour?” she asked Don Luis. 

He was no longer surprised when she asked him about politics 
or business, but even with her, his habit of reticence about 
political affairs held. 

“Probably very little. The Porto Rican resident commissioner 
in Washington is bringing them; it’s educational more than any- 
thing else. They have done so much to educate us; now we are 
offering to educate them about their possession—they will be taken 
around the island; there will be banquets and speeches. They 
will go back with a better idea of the resources of the country, and 
with some knowledge of its advancement and of its possible future.” 

“But will they do anything? Will they promise anything? 
Surely you’re not having them come here merely to give them a 
good time? Do you think we are to be flattered and then left 
without improvement?” 

“No; there are those who hope for some action.” 

“But you, Don Luis, you know—what do you think?” 

“Tt is said that there has been a promise that when the President 
returns from Paris, he is going to take up the matter of letting 
us choose our own governor. It is perhaps to let these men see 
the country so that they can speak intelligently about it when that 
time comes, that this journey has been arranged.” 

“But that may be a long way off—will they promise anything 
definite now, do you think?” 

“That is improbable; they can promise to use influence, but 
ihey cannot say, ‘At such a time you will be given statehood,’ or 
‘At such a time you will be allowed to elect your own governor.’ ” 

Try as she would, Laura could not gather any encouragement 
from his words. Foiled in her efforts to gain any in- 
formation from her frequent visits to El Morro, she 
began to haunt Casa Blanca. The wife of the general 
had given her permission to walk in the gardens, but she 
had only twice been inside the palace fortress itself. 
Now she would walk through the formal paths of the 
lower garden under the lemon trees, or in the upper 
garden would stroll through the paths where the odor of 
thousands of roses made the air heavy with sweetness, 
and would look up at the great Moorish arches, and strive 
in vain to solve some little of the secret of the old castle 
that had housed the Spanish governors in the old days. 

Surely it was not tact, nor any reverence for its ancient 
pride, that had caused the Americans to reject it as a 
home for their governors and turn it over to the army 
instead. Perhaps there was a chill in its proud halls and 
lofty chambers, something of the unforgiving bitterness 
of those defeated grandees, that repelled and awed the 
American governors as a schoolboy might be awed by 
the dark, lonely nave of an empty cathedral into which 
he had inadvertently strayed. Certainly it seemed more 
suitable that it should be the home of the general in 
command of the American forces stationed there. Only 
a few of the many rooms were in use now, and Laura’s 
eyes often strayed to the balcén overlooking one of these, 
a balcén almost completely covered by a giant vine of 
the corazon de hombre, the gorgeous scarlet blossoms of 
which were streaming down from the high arched win- 
dows like blood from the heart of wounded Spain. 
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Somewhere inside those massive walls was concealed > — ff 


the other entrance to the secret passage that went under- 

ground to El Morro and found its final outlet in San ay 
Cristébal—concealed, she thought, as the hearts of the r 
people were concealed. The hundreds of apparently : 
meaningless arches, stairways and corridors of Casa 

Blanca were all, if one but knew, leading to that one 

tunnel which made Casa Blanca, El Morro and San Cristobal one. 
In the same way the different political factions of the Island all 
concealed but a single purpose. With the exception of the few 
Spaniards who had retained their Spanish nationality after the 
passage of the Bill Jones Amendment, and who would secretly be 
glad to see Porto Rico returned to Spain, all the people of Porto 
Rico desired only to see the Island given a definite place as a 
part of the United States. When the Independents shouted for 
autonomy, they hoped by asking for a great deal to gain a little— 
statehood or their own governor; when the Republicans praised 





















the American régime, they did so because they believed that in 
that method lay the swiftest and surest road to statehood and the 
full privileges of American citizenship, privileges to be secured at 
whatever cost. 

The brilliant sunlight bathed the old gardens in its gracious 
warmth; a dreaming silence rested over everything. It was 
difficult to think of politics here. An old peon trimming the rose- 
bushes near by regarded her with hostile eyes, and from some 
hidden place she heard the strumming of a guitar playing an old 
Spanish love-song. Her heart was filled with the pain that comes 
to those who, sensing the intangible beauty that lies at the heart 
of all things, yet know that that beauty is beauty only because it 
cannot be compassed, held in the two hands or clasped to the 
heart, but must always be as elusive as the perfume of roses or 
the wavering shadow of palms on the paved court—a joy that 
fades in contact. 

Perhaps, she thought, if she had been born in another time, she 
might have stood in that balcén, behind the flaming blossoms of 
the corazon de hombre, while Ramon, the cavalier of her dreams, 
would send up to her in song the story of his love. Or perhaps 
she would have been no more than the maid who fastened jewels 
in the hair of her who did stand there—who could tell? But the 
time was now, and instead of the prince being the suitor, Laura 
was seeking the love of the prince. 

The distinguished Ameri- 
cans had now arrived; they 
came with their wives and 
their children, and everyone 
of importance in San Juan 
went down to the dock to 
meet them. The legislature 
of Porto Rico had appropri- 
ated forty thousand dollars 
for their entertainment— 
every moment was to be full: 
banquets in San Juan, motor- 
rides through the mountains, 
banquets in Ponce, more 
banquets in San Juan, and 
over everything and on every 
occasion speeches and more 
speeches. For the wives and 
daughters, a committee of 
prominent Porto Rican 
women had purchased gifts 

of exquisite lace—the lace 

that makes dim the eyes of 
the young girls and the little 
children in the orphanage: 
lunch-clothes and handker- 
chiefs, scarfs and mantillas, 
the most beautiful work of 
the Island was to be given 
as a gift to the American 
seforas and seforitas. Per- 
haps they hoped that the 
sympathies of these cold 
women from the North 
would be caught in the 
spidery web of lace and 
used to aid the cause of Porto Rico with the 
men. f 
From all this Don Luis Del Valle kept 
apart. He appeared at the gatherings, but 
he made no speeches and was not a member 
of any reception-committee. Ramon, how- 
ever, was everywhere. As a representative 
man of the younger generation he was one of those that Porto 
Rico desired to show to the Americans. Of such as he, they said, 
would the new government be composed, when they should be 
given the dignity of statehood. 

There was a tremendous bustle of activity, much shaking of 
hands, bowing, saying of pretty things; but underneath all this 
was something more, a waiting, a tense expectation of things to 
come. On the evening of the fourteenth, hosts and guests would all 
meet in the legislature and listen to speeches; and these speeches 
would give Porto Rico the answer to their questions—would tell 
just what might be expected from the United States in the next 
few years. The galleries would be open to the women of the 
Congressional party and the women of Porto Rico. 

It had been planned that Isabella (Continued on page 110) 































































The remarkable auto- 

biography of a woman 

who has won a place 
as a bank-officer. 


Illustrated by 
ecALICE HARVEY 


I SIT in my office in the rear of the bank, protected from the 
curious public even as the other officers are protected, by a 
guard in uniform and a marble counter. For I am a bank officer. 
My name appears on the bank stationery and is listed in all the 
bank advertising. I have to admit,. however, that if you saw 
either stationery or advertising you would hardly guess that I am 
I. For the old prejudice against women still obtains with some 
hard-headed people, and in self-protection the bank uses my 
initials only. This means that until one actually asks for the 
bank secretary and finds her, one does not know she is of the 
gentler sex. 

It is sheer fun for me to watch some of the new depositors peep 
into my office, hesitate and then inquire: 

“Will the secretary come in soon?” You see, following the 
lines of ancient tradition, they have relegated me to a stenog- 
rapher’s place quite automatically. I have a special smile for 
these occasions, and I beam sweetly upon the mistaken wretch 
and murmur: 

“T am the secretary. Wont you come in?” 

While he is recovering, I become businesslike, and when I 
begin on the work in hand, it is with my best professional 
manner. For I have to impress that man. I have to 
make him believe that I am not a mistake or a con- 
nection of some wealthy director put in to oblige him, 
or anything but a first-class, competent bank secretary. 


I have to do this for 

myself, for my bank 

and for all. women. 

And usually I manage it so 
well that he goes out telling 
people I am “remarkable” or 
“wonderful.” 

It is sweet to me to hear 
these words, but as a matter 
of fact I am not so remarkable 
as it might appear. For while 
women in positions as officers 
in banks are not to be found 
everywhere, they are certain- 
ly to be found in rapidly in- 
creasing numbers. And as I 
am a banker, and bankers must 
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I had not been there very tong before I began 
to get interested in the working of the bank. 
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I beam sweetly upon the mistaken 
«“é 

wretch and murmur: I am the 

secretary. Wont you come in?” 


dwell on figures, bear with me a minute while I quote a few 
significant ones. 

In 1916 it was estimated that there were nearly 1,700 women 
bankers and bank-officials in the United States. Illinois, Iowa and 
Kansas claimed the largest number of these, but I have an idea 
that Texas has as large a representation as any State in the union. 
Why, in 10912 there were enough women bank-officials in the 
State of Texas to warrant the forming of the Texas Women 
Bankers’ Association! And none of these figures represent the 
huge influx of women during and since the war with Germany, 
both in this country and abroad. When England entered the war, 
she had over nine thousand women engaged in banking and 
finance; at the close of the war, it is estimated that she had fifty 
thousand. When America entered the war, a New York newspaper 
claimed that it had investigated and found an army of twenty 
thousand women in the banks of that city. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York employs nearly five hundred women, the 
Guaranty Trust Company about as many, the Bankers Trust Com- 

pany about two hundred 
and fifty. The ratio of 
men to women in city 
banks is as three to one, 
and in country banks it 
is apt to run higher. 
Now, if you have sur- 
vived these figures, you 
are convinced that bank- 
ing is a woman’s business, 
for in few businesses can 
women claim the propor- 
tion of one to three when compared 
with men. Of course, many of 
these women are in very small 
positions, but they can rise! I my- 
self am a living example of just how 
it can be done. 

My actual knowledge of banking 
when I came into the bank in which 
I am now secretary was just exactly 
nothing. Neither was I particularly 
well equipped for the place. I had 
to earn money and so I started in at 
the bank as a stenographer. 

I had not been there very long 
before I began to.get interested in 
the working of the bank. To me, as 
to most women, I imagine, a bank 
had been a place where polite and 
well-groomed gentlemen very kindly 
took care of one’s money and handed 
it out upon request. I used to feel 
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devoutly thankful to them for keeping it and handing it out as 


I asked for it. But when I found myself on the other side of 
those fascinating gilt bars behind which the tellers stand, I saw 
another side of the story. 

I had vaguely imagined that banks had money, heaps of it, 
locked up in storage-vaults, and not until I worked in a bank 
did the plain truth that the money a bank has is the money you 
and I and other people put into it come home to me. Instead of 
my being grateful to the bank for keeping my money, the bank 
was grateful to me for allowing it to keep it. It was a complete 
reversal for me, a kind of mental somersault, but I took it grace- 
fully, and from there on I began to take an interest in this bank 
which I helped to support. 

It wasn’t that I had much money, but I learned that a number 
of people with small amounts were a real asset, provided they 
Jet some of it remain in the bank. The bank in a sense was 
mine. 

I believe that this was, in a way, the real reason 
for my start. It is one thing to view your bank as 
a lofty institution, kindly and condescendingly 
handing you out your own dollars, and another to 
regard it as am agent doing business with your 
dollars for your benefit. The moment I got that 
view, I became anxious to see my 
dollars and those of other people 
put where they would bring re- 
turns. The letters I took natural- 
ly covered this very topic, and 
I studied them intensively. One 
day the secretary—I was taking 
his dictation at the time—was 
sending out a letter to a certain 
farmer in the neighborhood regarding a loan which 
had been asked for. The secretary intended to grant 
the loan. I took the dictation, but as he promised 
the man the money, I stopped involuntarily. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t give it to him!” I said. 

If I ever saw an astonished man I saw one then. 
“What?” he ejaculated. Then he added hastily: “Why 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Well,” I said, “I knew about this, you know, so I 
walked out there Sunday. The place was all right three 
years ago, but it has run to seed. The house needs paint- 
ing; the barns look forlorn, and the crops aren’t any- 
thing like the ones in the field about. I don’t believe 
ek is keeping the place up. Have you been out 
lately ?”” 

“Well no, I haven’t,” the secretary stammered. “I 
—I’m much obliged. I'll take a run out before I send 
that letter.” 

He did take a run out, and then next day he called 
me into his office. 

“Miss B—,” he said, “you were right about that loan. The 
man has been drinking heavily and let his place run down. But 
see here: did you go out there simply out of interest in our mak- 
ing that loan?” 

“Why,” I floundered, “it wasn’t far, and the weather was nice 
for a walk.” His eyes twinkled. 

“Answer my question,” he said sternly. 

“Well,” I said, “I did.” 

“Why?” 

“Well,” I flashed, “you have some of my money here, you 
know. And anyhow, I think I have the right to be interested. I 
watch the people as they come into the bank and bring their 
money. Most of them can’t afford to lose any. And I see them 
saving dollar after dollar, and the bank ought to keep them safe. 
And I think every employee of the bank ought to keep them safe. 
And so—” 

I stopped right there. The secretary’s power was big; he might 
—_ me dismissed for not minding my own business, but I felt 
defiant. 

“Good heavens!” he said. “See here, young lady: I am not 
angry. I am delighted. You can investigate anything about this 
bank you please. We make mistakes, but in the main we are 
trying to do just what you have said. And if every employee 
would help us as you have, we’d come darn near doing it. This 
man has had loans of us before, but this time you are right; it 
isn’t wise to give him one. You have done us a real service. And 
I do wish, please, that you would move in here and take my 
dictation, and maybe some from the other officers on special 
matters and nothing else.” 











That move made me the highest-paid and most important 
woman in the office—for our bank was one of the conservatives. 
Up to this time it, like many banks, had women in the bookkeep- 
ing, transit, auditing, collection, transfer, certification, code, foreign- 
exchange and advertising departments. We had almost‘a hundred 
women, and not one in any position of importance. But most 
of these women were girls just getting business experience. I 
was more than a girl—I was twenty-seven; and although this was 
my first business experience, I had been a member of a house- 
hold which handled large business deals, and I was used to hearing 
about them—if not to thinking about them. 
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When Mr. W., the secretary, made me a kind of special private 
secretary, I felt that I had a real chance, and I began to study 
closely the bank and the bank’s depositors. If anyone believes 
this a dry study, let her try. Every preconceived notion I had in 
the world went down before what I saw in that bank. A shabby 
old woman in a soiled and bedraggled black skirt came in one 
morning. She had her bank-book in her hand. I watched her 
through the glass of the partition, saw her put in a roll of thumbed 
bills at the teller’s window and wondered idly how she ever 
managed to get them. 

Then to my surprise I saw the bank-president hasten out from 
his office, speak to the old lady and invite her into his office. A 
moment later I was aware that my buzzer was ringing. I 
grabbed my notebook, only too pleased to be let in on the mys- 
tery. And while my bewilderment increased, I sat there and 
received dictation concerning an investment the old lady proposed 
to make, through the bank—an investment that amounted to 
over one hundred thousand dollars. 

“Put no trust in appearances,” must be the first rule for any- 
one working in a bank. It is the one place where money and 
money only ought to be allowed to talk. I remember one other 
time my judgment went sadly astray. We had one depositor of 
the extreme sporty type, a red-faced man, never without a cigar 
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mentally classed him as dangerous. 


woman with nothing flashy about her, and introduced her as a 
new depositor, I felt on the brink of a real story and prepared to 
be the rescuing heroine. 

They had confidence in me by that time, in the bank, and 
when I kept those 
two accounts under 
my eyes without say- 
ing anything, no one 
commented or even 
appeared to notice. 

























4 
Women of the protected 4 
kind, wives and daughters 
who have never known 
money responsibility. 


Nothing happened for 
a long time. Then one 
morning the little lady 
deposited two large 
checks which amounted 
to over fifteen thousand 
dollars. Her account up 
to that time had not run 
over eight hundred. Nothing happened that day, but just as the 
bank was closing, the man rushed in with the little lady’s check 
for twelve thousand. I slipped out and heard the conversation 
with the teller. 

“She’s got to go away, and she’s packing,” said our depositor. 
“And she asked me to cash this for her.” 

“But there hasn’t been time to collect on those checks,” de- 
murred the teller. 

“Oh, well, I'll endorse her check, then,” said our depositor 
carelessly. “Just let me have the money.” 

He started to sign, and I thought I saw it all. He would get 
the twelve thousand and vanish. Just what he would do with 
certain securities I knew he had with us did not occur to me then. 

But before he had signed, our president 
strolled out of his office. He stopped beside 
the depositor and casually glanced at the check. 
Then he paused. 

“Just step into my office while Blake gets 
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in his mouth, much given to checked suits and red ties. He looked 
so much like a magazine illustration of a “con man” that I 
And when after a time he 
came to the bank accompanied by a demure, well-dressed little 
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startled, emerged, glanced at the clock and hurried out. I never 
heard the rest of the story until a month later; and then— 

Well, it took my last shred of conceit away. The little demure 
lady was the “con man;” and our depositor, beyond a taste for 
loud clothes and an amiable weakness toward women, was as 
straight a person as one could find. The bank, through the 
record of crooks which all good banks keep, had recognized her 
long before, and was watching and waiting for her to act. Of 
course, the checks for fifteen thousand were worthless. 

That settled me finally. After that I began to study human 
nature, not to glance at it and superimpose my own opinions, 
And in course of time I really learned—a little. Human nature is 
the real big book, the endless lesson, the study no one ever 
masters. If it has rules, these are buried so deep that it will take 
countless ages to get to the end of them. But with time and 
patience, one does learn a little. 

A few years after my dire failure in the “con man” incident— 
a failure which of course was known to no one but myself—the 
bank officers decided to open a trust-department. My Mr. W., 
the secretary, took this on his already overburdened shoulders. 

“T wouldn’t dare to do it but for you,” he said to me. 

“Me?” I echoed. 

“Yes,” he said. “I have been watching you, and if you keep 
on studying, there isn’t any reason why you shouldn’t be able 
“ run this thing yourself after a time. Of course, I'll help at 

rst.’ 

I needed that help. Do you know what the trust-department 
of a bank is? It is a place where everybody brings those financial 
troubles they cannot master. It is a place where families take 
their inmost secrets—and have them adjusted. We handle, for 
instance, allowances paid by absent husbands to wives they have 
left behind, and we are frequently the medium of adjustment of 
these allowances. Nobody knows anything about these except 
the two persons concerned—and the bank. We handle, of course, 
the regular trusts—that is, estates or securities or moneys left 
in trust for minors or the mentally deficient, or left to institu- 
tions. 

But the living trusts are usually far more interesting. In 
addition to husbands and wives, we frequently handle money for 
individuals who are afraid to take care of their own money and 
so put it in trust with us. One of these cases is of a young man 
who is a dope-fiend. He is literally so afraid of himself that 
he leaves the bulk of his fortune to us, and we dole him out sums 
up to a certain amount as he asks for them. His explanation was 
that when he was under the influence of the drug any of his 
“friends” might persuade him to sign away anything, and he 
didn’t want to wake some morning and find himself penniless. 

Another older man who has lost two fortunes in stocks and 
finally made a third has this third fortune with us in trust. By 
the terms of agreement we allow him so much of his own money 
to gamble on, with an additional allowance to cover margins, and 
then no matter how he begs, we are to refuse him the remainder. 
I must say in justice to this unique agreement that we have not 
been called upon to refuse, but the man says he feels safe now, 
knowing that no matter how hard the gambling fever hits him, the 
future is provided for. 

And we take care of women by the hundreds. It was these 
women, I think, who made me secretary—for when Mr. W. went 
frantic with them over their lack of knowledge and their feeble 
logic, he would turn them over to me. I succeeded better; for 
I was a feeble person myself, as I have shown, when I came to 
the bank, and I could show, perhaps better than any man, how 
things really were. Women of the protected kind these are, wives 
and daughters who have never known money responsibility and 
who have little money sense. When the husbands or fathers died, 
they had left their estates in trust, to protect these women. The 
bank immediately arranged an allowance in such cases. But these 
women have never lived on an (Continued on page 117) 



































that money, will you?” he said gently. 
“But—but she’s waiting,” protested the 
depositor, looking at the clock. 
The president grasped his arm. 
“But just come in, Mr. Graham,” he urged. 
I waited, preening myself. The moment had 
come. To my surprise, about ten minutes 
later Mr. Graham, white-faced and decidedly 
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Genevieve 


»~Meakin 


OMEN driving auto-trucks, working in mines and climbing 

steeples have ceased to amaze us; but somehow a young 
girl making lovely pastel drawings of surgical operations does 
take our breath away. 

Genevieve Meakin is a slim, pink-and-white girlish girl, full of 
bubbling enthusiasms and joyful talk about frocks and theaters 
and broad-shouldered young men—a typical effervescent, very 
youthful person of twenty-two. Yet for four years she has been 
practising art in a dissecting-room! 

A wholly new profession for women is opening up, and this 
girl is one of the pioneers. Although we ignorant laymen, who 
steer clear of hospitals, do not know it, the drawing of operations 
to jllustrate surgical books with fine copper-plate engravings has 
been a remunerative profession for men artists for several years. 
It was the great Max Brédel who was brought over from Europe 
a decade ago to be the pioneer in our country; and it was under 
this eminent artist-scientist at Johns-Hopkins University that Miss 
Meakin studied. 

Many girls like to paint flowers and Cupids, and dabble in 
china decoration or water colors, but this young woman had un- 
usual talent and incentive and opportunity because her uncle, 
L. H. Meakin, was an artist of international repute, and he was 
one of the professors at the head of the Cincinnati Art Academy, 
and Cincinnati was where the family lived. So at eighteen, the 
girl studied in the “life” class, but had her mind on miniature 
painting because of her passion for minute detail. 

And it is this genius for drawing minutie that is making her so 
successful in rendering the delicate veins and muscles and mem- 
branes of the human body. 

Now, it chanced that a doctor saw the girl’s drawings pinned 
up about the house, and suggested that she go in for the new line 
of art work, so rare and so remunerative. Naturally it did not 
appeal to a young feminine mind, to study the pathological side 
of human life. And yet the idea lured her. 

Strangely, at this time, her distinguished and beloved uncle 
died under an operation, and her thoughts turned toward the 
marvels of that exact science which almost reconstructs the human 
form and turns back the disintegrating forces of nature. There 
came to her a fleet vision of the humanitarian side of this new 
art, and she knew that she might be a factor in saving thousands 
of lives. 

Some samples of her drawings were sent to Max Brédel at 
Johns-Hopkins, and such unusual skill was shown that he sent a 
swift message: “Come immediately; we need you.” That was 
a welcome inspiration to a girl of eighteen—one to cause a flutter 
of pride and a good deal of fright. She knew she must earn her 
living; why not take up this really great work, and forget fancy 
heads on ivory? 
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The story of cMiss Genevieve eMeakin, 


an artist who paints most unusual subjects. 


By WINNIFRED 
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Within four days she had gone alone from Cincinnati to Balti- 
more and had been admitted under special conditions at Johns- 
Hopkins—for that is a post-graduate university and not designed 
for eighteen-year old misses! She had studied a little anatomy at 
school, and enjoyed the intricacies of the bones and muscles, but 
it never had occurred to her that her new art work involved dis- 
section. 

But she was brave and persistent, naturally. She had come a 
long distance to train herself for a new livelihood and a noble 
calling, and so she mastered her qualms and became a “game” 
and earnest little worker. For two years she learned at first hand 
every tiny vein that hides itself in the intricacies of our vast 
circulatory system. 

Every real artist is athrill with imagination, however much of a 
realist he be. Thus in the great, expensive textbook, with its plates, 
which are eagerly studied by the surgeons of the world, the 
artist’s delicate imagination has reproduced the surroundings so 
realistically that the picture lives and palpitates. Thus the fa- 
mous success of some master-surgeon is handed down to his 
disciples, who see even the exact angle at which they should hold 
= _— instruments in order to leave the body clean and 
whole. 

“Why don’t they merely use photographs?” I queried in igno- 
rance colossal. “Because it would be impossible to be as accurate 
as with a drawing,” was Miss Meakin’s amazing reply. And then 
she explained that the caves of the body are dark. Even an X-ray, 
that last word in scientific marvels, shows only a confused, filmy 
picture, suggestive of the so-called “spirit-photographs.” And an 
ordinary photograph is even less useful. 

At less than twenty-one, then, the girl was placed in a hospital 
for active service to humanity, and incidentally as a wage-earner 
of importance and an artist highly specialized, pioneering for 
women, and likely to win renown. And this is her daily routine! 

She is salaried by a large city hospital, but her time is only 
occupied mornings. She appears for the scheduled operations. 
(Only the unusual or new or complicated ones are reproduced, so 
that they may carry knowledge and extend information to surgeons 
studying everywhere.) She dons white cap and apron and takes 
precedence before observing doctors and nurses, standing near the 
big surgeon himself, for it is essential that her drawings be accurate. 

The artist makes rapid pencil-sketches, mere thumbnail notes, 
as a reporter would take shorthand notes on a pad, for future 
elaboration. She may do as many as twenty-four of these. Later, 
at leisure, the many rough sketches are condensed into a few fine 
drawings, delicately shaded and perfect in detail. 

Such an artist signs her work (I am not going to say “his” any 
longer), and in the near future there will be expensive, authorita- 
tive textbooks being studied in the world’s surgical schools and 
clinics, with plates bearing the name of Genevieve Meakin across 
the corner! Indeed, already there are series of stereopticon slides 
illustrating certain important operations of the past year, with her 
name on them, flashed on the screen, wherever these are shown for 
instruction. 
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By FRANCES LUDWIG 


Illustrated by 
LAURENCE HERNDON 


ILLY CASSIDY held out her cup, and said as her 
mother poured the amber stream: “That’s good coffee. 
What have you got against the girl?” 

With the corner of her breakfast-napkin Maggie rubbed an 
infinitesimal speck from the fat silver coffee-pot that was the 
pride of her heart—a gift from her daughter Irene, last 
Christmas-time. Once as a barefooted child clinging to her 
mother’s skirts, Maggie had glimpsed such a silver pot on 
a breakfast-tray in the kitchen of the lord of her father’s 
acre of ground. She had not known it for a coffee-pot; in- 
deed, it probably held the dregs of His Honor’s matutinal tea. 
But it had abided in her memory down the years as a symbol of 
luxury concomitant with position and power unattainable to those 
born to thatch and homespun—in fact, so unattainable as to be 
beyond the presumption of envy. And now she possessed just 
such a coffee-pot of her own—she, Maggie Cassidy, sitting at her 
own mahogany dining-table, with a real linen doily under her 
plate, and clad in a silk kimono besprinkled with lavender flowers. 

“You'll have a hole rubbed clean through its tummy, Mar- 
guerite!” Milly indicated the aldermanic proportions of the little 
pot. “I said, what have you got against Hilda? She certainly 
makes good coffee.” 

“For twelve dollars a week, wid no laundry and ev’ry Thurs- 
day and Sunday off—why not?” demanded Maggie. “You cud 
expict that much. If it’s tea and you’d ask me, she don’t know 
the meanin’ of the word. ‘Tis the leachin’s of an ash-barrel whin 
she’s done wid it. As for seasonin’ a veg’tible or puttin’ a taste 
into a pot of stew, or cleanin’ behind the pianny!” Maggie shook 
her head with the hopelessness of it all. “And wasn’t I just in 
time to catch her yesterday wid the knife-cleaner in one hand 
and me coffee-pot in the other! Sure, I screeched like a banshee, 
I was that scared she’d start rubbin’ before I cud reach her!” 
Maggie fondled the pot lovingly. 

Milly laughed, went behind her mother and tweaked one gray 
curl. “You couldn’t be dressed up like a lady and eating your 
breakfast in style if we didn’t have Hilda in the kitchen.” 

“Belike I wuddn’t be settin’ in misery wid these corsets on, 
either,” returned Maggie. “And it’s fatter I’m gettin’ each day. 
You're destroyin’ me wid your high-toned ideas, Milly Cassidy.” 

“You’re through with kitchen work for the rest of your life,” 
asserted Milly. “I’m making good money; you’re going to have 
the benefit of it. See how nice your hands are getting!” She 
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picked up one of Maggie’s hands, which were small, in 
spite of their years of washboard intimacies. The fingers 
would never be straight and taper—that was impossible; 
but rest and care had worked their usual wonders. “But 
your silver threads need a shampoo,” continued Milly. 
“Come down this afternoon, Mamma; this isn’t a very 
busy day. I wish you'd try a massage, too, just once’— 
coaxingly. 

“At my age? Not while I have me sinses!” 

“Lots older women than you take them; you come and see 
them. We have a new Swedish operator that’s wonderful. 
She could reduce you, too.” 

Maggie glared at her. “ ‘Reduce,’ is it? The one in the 
kitchen is good at it, too, especially wid the best dishes. You 
may wash my hair and make me wear corsets, for there’s 
Christian dirt in one and ’tis not right for a woman to go 
like a streel in a place like this, I'll admit, for the other. 
But ’tis as far as I go. Me face and me figure’ll stay “the 
way the Lord intinded thim.” 

“All right, then. Make it just before lunch and I'll take you 
over to Spillati’s. A quarter to twelve sharp, for I’ve a matinée 
on for this afternoon—a box party.” 

“T’ll eat at home,” said Maggie ungraciously. 
for heathen cooking—and the price is a crime.” 

“Never mind the price. Wear your new gray suit and the 
little hat that Madame Rose made you I’ve got to hurry.” 
Milly stretched out her arms in a luxurious yawn. Life was good 
when it brought success and the pleasant things money could buy 
~-and the place that money would pave the way for. “Be sure 
and wear your sprightly togs, Mamma!” she said, as she waved 
good-by. “I want to show you off to my friends.” 

“Be on wid you,” scoffed Maggie, reddening with pleasure. 
“Blarney!” 

Nevertheless, when the ordeal of dressing was ended, the picture 
which Maggie’s mirror gave back to her would have complimented 
any portly, carefully groomed society matron. 

She studied her new hat attentively. Milly had paid a scandal- 
ous price for it: a sum that would have provided her with a 
complete new outfit ten years before. ~ 

“Tm years back and I thought mesilf an old woman,” she 
soliloquized, easing her hands into pearl-gray kid. “Now by rights 
I am an old woman; but I’m not, at that,’—with a satisfied 
glance at her mirror. “And it’s not old I feel, barrin’ this 
murderin’ straitjacket that I must wear to make me fit me 
clothes. But ’tis a small price, considerin’,’ she ended 
philosophically. _ 

As was her custom, Maggie stopped on her way downtown to 
see her married daughter Irene and her little two-year-old grand- 
child. There was a chance, sometimes, of getting little Millicent 
Susan away from the watchful eyes of her nurse long enough to 
smother her with kisses or feed her with striped peppermints, 
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He turned to her with a broad 
smile. ~ Is it the travelin’ you 
find to your taste, ma’am, or 
belike the comp’ny you’re in?” 


which never did harm to a child since the world began, in spite 


of newfangled ideas and things out of a book. But there was 
disappointment in store for her this morning, for Irene’s new 
touring-car stood in front of Irene’s door, and that sparkling 
vision of young motherhood, in a swagger leather driving-coat, 
was in the act of climbing behind the wheel. 

“Hello, Mamma; how nifty you look! Going down to Milly’s? 
Climb in and I'll give you a lift in the new boat. Isn't it a 
beauty ?” 

“T wanted to see the baby,” said Maggie. 

“Anne has her out in her ¢arriage. This is her time for an 
airing, you know; and she must have her nap afterward. Can’t 
you stop in on your way home?” 

“You shud not leave the child alone with servants, Irene. How 
do you know what—” 

“Nonsense! I bathe and dress her myself and Aunt Sue is 
usually around somewhere. Besides, Anne worships her.” 

“No nurse can take the place of a mother,” said Maggie 
sententiously. “I lay awake nights thinking what might happen—” 

Irene’s laughter bubbled. “Oh, Mamma! And long before I 
was as old as Millicent Susan you’d leave me from morning till 
night and no one with me but Milly. I’ve heard her tell how I 
ate soap and shoe-polish, and fell off the porch and into the 
gutter and—” 

“That was necissity,” said Maggie, with dignity. 

“Well, I’m still here and running like a watch. Cheer up, 
Mamma. Did you know that Milly is planning to get a car like 
this? Hang on to your hat and watch how close I can come to 
that peanut-cart without hitting it.” 

“We'll be arristed,” gasped Maggie. “Irene, do you stop or I'll 
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call for hilp! ‘Car’, is it? It’s hoping I am that Milly Cassidy 
hasn’t lost her wits entirely.” 

“Why, Mamma, you could learn to drive and take her back 
and forth to her office. It would do you a world of good,” said 
Irene, as she slowed down. 

Maggie was filled with wrath. “You and your out!andish talk! 
Have you no respict for my gray hairs at all? And I had yoy 
home I'd give you a belting, as big as you are.” 

Irene laughed again. “I was only teasing. How do you like 
the coat Larry got me for my birthday? Now I am going to 
pick him and a man up and drive them to the Club for lunch. 
There’s a big deal on. Give Milly my love. Want me to help 
you out, Mamma?” 

“T still have the use of me limbs,” was Maggie's tart 
answer as she swung open the door of the tonneau and 
backed out on the running-board and to the pavement. 
She stood there, panting a little and smoothing her 
ruffed plumage. Irene was already a cylinder of shiny 
green, two blocks away. : 

Maggie was early for her appointment. Well, she would 
sit in one of Milly’s big chairs and breathe easy a bit. 
Irene’s dash and vim and extravagance were a trifle yn. 

settling. Sue was rich, of course, and Larry doing 
well in the real-estate business, but Maggie had 
known the pinch of poverty too many years to be 
able to adapt herself easily to the sudden atiluence 
around her. She rejoiced in her girls’ good for. 
tune, and was proud and glad that they insisted 
upon her sharing it. Nevertheless, speed, as Irene 
exemplified it, and that way of talking about new 
motor-cars and hundred-dollar leather coats and 
the like, as if money was nothing at all to come 
by— Maggie shook her head. It all bewildered 
and oppressed her. 

She walked with hesitating steps into the 
entrance of the building where Milly had her 
rooms, and entered an elevator, her thoughts stil] 
abstracted. 

Somebody called “Ten!” Maggie, musing, 
hed been carried past her floor. She staved in 
the elevator until the top was reached, then as 
the man slid back the door and turned with a 
look of inquiry, she apologized: “I wint past 
me floor. I'll go down wid you again.” 

At her words, he regarded her with sharper 
interest. He was a man of about Maggie's own 
age, well set up and with smiling blue eyes. As 
he stopped the car at the floor next below, he 
turned arid looked at her again. There was 
something about his face that was vaguely 
familiar to her; and he seemed, too, to be 

puzzling over a memory and recognition. 

Maggie’s thoughts leaped back to the days of her childhood— 
that smile belonged with them. She could smell the peat smoke, 
heavy under the mist that covered the bog in the early morning; 
and the green potato-stems on the ridge above her father’s cabin 
were hung with pearly dew. She stood in the doorway beneath 
a thatched roof, watching a bare-footed gossoon come driving his 
father’s cows ahead of him. Ages ago it was, but the boy had 
the same blue eyes as the man before her She went past 
her floor on the down trip. 

As the car emptied at the bottom landing, he turned to her 
with a broad smile. “Is it the travelin’ you find to your taste, 
ma’am, or belike the comp’ny you're in?” 

Then Maggie knew. “Martin O’Kelly!” she cried. 

“And is it yersilf, Maggie Linehan?” 

“Howiver in the world—” 

But the car had filled and O’Kelly had to give heed to the 
starter’s signal. Maggie, a-quiver with pleasurable excitement, 
rode past her floor again. 

As a slip of a colleen Maggie Linehan, of the thatched cabin in 
the hollow, had looked with longing eyes upon Martin O'Kelly, 
son of Rick O’Kelly, who held sway over a holding of thirty 
acres of ground, two-thirds, at least, of which was tillablé; and 
who owned four cows and was able to provide feed for half a 
dozen pigs and a donkey. Moreover, Martin had found Maggie's 
red cheeks and soft voice quite to his liking, and they spent many 
a sweet stolen hour together in the shade of the hedge or hunting 
ox-eye daisies on a shelf of the moor. 

But it was not to be expected that a man of Rick O’Kelly’s 
standing would tamely consent to his son’s taking up with a girl 
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who had not a pound to her name, and whose father would be put 
to it to give her a dowry of as much as a featherbed and a pair 
of pillows. By reason of custom and precedent Rick had every 
right to expect the wife of his only son and heir to bring with her 
a dowry of at least fifty pounds sterling, and this Maggie had 
about as much chance of obtaining as the swallows that nested 
in the thatch above her head. Therefore Rick had bade his son 
dismiss all thought of worthless Tim Linehan’s daughter; and 
in Rick’s time and. under his heritage, a father’s word was law. 

Then had Maggie toiled early and late at her knitting and bits 
of sprigging, hoarding her pennies until, with the help of sympa- 
thetic neighbors, she had money enough to pay her passage to 
America. There she would earn her dowry, as had others before 
her, and would return to marry the man of her choice, who vowed 
by all the saints that he would wait for her, be it a year or ten. 
But, like others too, she had found that in America a pretty girl 
needs no dowry other than her dimples and roses, and that she 
could take her pick of a dozen as good as Martin O'Kelly. In 
this new land it was she who dispensed favors; and in time her 
faiih beyond the seas grew dim, or she recalled with pique that 
there had been a day when circumstances had 
made her play the rdéle of suppliant. 

She remembered hearing in a roundabout way 
that the O’Keliys had met with misfortune and 
that Martin had gone— 

They had reached the top of the building 
again. “Och, but the sight of you's like a 
breath of sweet wind off the bog at home, 
Maggie. But it’s fine and grand you are.” 
His glance took in her modish attire. “The 
fine lady entirely. I’m thinking you wont thank 
me for calling mesilf to your memory, since it’s 
plain to be seen your luck has been better than 
mine. 

“Faith, my luck has been nothin’ to set one 
up, if you call being left a widdy widout a 
penny, and two children to care for, one of 
thim crawling still, luck. For years I scrubbed 
and washed to feed thim, but please God, 
thev ve made it all back to me. It’s my 
Milly is ‘Millicent,’ Miss Millicent on the 
eighth floor, and me youngest girl—” 

From below came a rattling of the iron 
grillwork. “Tis the starter gettin’ im- 
patient,” said Martin. “I must be sliding 
down. Stay in the car, Maggie.” 

So Maggie rode past her floor 
again. 

But this could not keep up for- 
ever, and then, too, she was get- 
ting dizzy. Besides, on the fourth 
return trip the starter peered in 
and seemed about to make a re- 
mark, but changed his mind after 
an appraising glance. Then Mar- 
tin, when they reached the top 
again, pulled out his silver watch 
and said regretfully that now was 
his lunch hour. He added that 
he usually went just around the 
corner for a bowl of soup and a 
cup of tea. 

After a moment’s hesitation at 
her forwardness, Maggie intimated 
that she had not yet eaten; sure, 
if they could only have a half- 
hour’s talk about old times, how 
nice it would be. Then, as a dis- 
mayed expression crept over his 
face, she had wit enough to add 
that if there was one thing more 
than another that she disliked, it was these high-toned eating- 
places where you got just a dab of this and that and no satis- 
faction from your eating at all. For herself, now, she had just the 
taste for a plate of Irish stew. Then Martin’s face cleared again 
and Maggie breathed easier, for she had been wondering how she 
could manage to pay for the meal herself, without hurting his 
pride, in case he were unable to finance two plates of even her 
modest preference. There were yet a thousand things that she 
wanted to ask Martin; he was a breath from the past, and she 
could not let him go, just then. 
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But when Martin came she was not so wrapped in the glamour 
of the past that she failed to grasp the omens of the present. In 
his street-coat Martin was just a shabby, middle-aged man with a 
careworn face and kindly blue eyes. He looked far better in 
his braided and buttoned uniform, even though it was the badge 
of a most humble calling. 

Maggie thought of Milly, with her ideas and elegance and her 
towering ambition—and of Irene, in her leather motor-coat. And 
she owed everything to them..... 

That evening Maggie nervously awaited Milly’s surprised in- 
quiries as to her delinquency, but to her great relief there was no 
dreaded cross-examination to be parried. Milly was greatly elated 
over a big contract which she had snatched from a rival firm, 
that day, and which had apparently driven all other matters from 
her mind. “All the wigs for the ‘Friar’s Frolic’ production, 
Mamma—a hundred and fifty, gray, brunette and blond. And 

our name goes on the pro- 

gram. 

“It’s a grand order,” said 
Maggie heartily. “And ’twas 
yoursilf got it, alone?” 

“My Irish tongue, praise 
be! He was a big brute of a 
man and he bluffed and 
blustered, but I made him take 
me to lunch and—” Milly was 

off again, deep in her 

own triumphs. 
“But what kept you 
home, Marguerite? I 
? intended to telephone 
you, but I was so 
busy, and I knew the 
girls would take care 


She slipped out and closed the 
door. Her face was flushed; 
there was a mist in her eyes. 


of you. But they 
said this afternoon 
that you didn’t 


come.” 

“Sure, I mint to 
tell you about it, but 
you've been so full 
of your order. I was 
near your place and 
who shud I meet but 
an old  friend—one 
that I knew as a girl. 
We ate lunch to- 
gether and had a 
good talk over old 
times.” 

“That was nice,” 
said Milly absently. 
“Was it some one 
I’ve heard you speak 
of? You must ask 
her out.” 

Maggie was very 
busy counting 
stitches, and made no 
reply. 

She sat over her 
knitting and thought 
of what Martin 
O'Kelly had told her; 
of the famine year 
that had followed 
hard on her departure 
for America, how it 
had taken his father’s 
crops and stock; how 
he had never re- 
covered from the blow, but had finally lost his holding and died. 
Then Martin had come to America and his history since had been 
one of mediocre accomplishment and ill-fortune. His wife had 
died and his children had married and gone, and he was now 
alone. Maggie smiled a little over her knitting; she remembered 
how he had emphasized this fact, in his soft, Kerry-lilted speech. 
. . . . How young and hearty he looked, in spite of all! 

With a stealthy look at the absorbed Milly, Maggie pulled a 
little mirror from her work-basket and studied it intently. 
Then at last she cleared her throat: (Continued on page 115) 
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HERE is a rhymed observation that 
runs: “The people people choose for 
friends our senses do appal, but the people 
people marry are the strangest freaks of all.” 
Isn’t it true? Particularly in the drama. 
Naturally I view the mating from the cyni- 
cal masculine viewpoint—especially the morn- 
ing after. The night before, with the spell 
of the theater still weaving its influence, it 
seems reasonable to believe that any hand- 
some, courageous, generous, self-sacrificing, 
lyric-voiced hero could live happily forever 
with the sweetly assertive or prettily yielding 
heroine the playwright and the management 
select for him. But not the day after! 
Can you imagine what it would be like, even 
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hides his noble profile in other 
scenes is swept back from his 
face, and there is the light of a 
great love in his shining eyes. 
He makes no attempt, as many 
Richards have done, to let his 
audience share the joke, and his 
exultation at his final success is 
the gleeful shouting of a happy 
boy who has played a good trick, 
not only on Anne, but on all her 
sex, and on the world, and on the 
God who has permitted a Plan- 
tagenet to be born an ugly and 
misshapen thing. 

“Was ever woman in. this 
humor woo’d; was ever woman 
in this humor won?” One could 
reasonably doubt any Anne’s 
turning to a Richard Mansfield, 
the best remembered of modern 
Richards, though he too played 
the scene with great earnestness, 
because Mansfield was never a 
romantic figure. But one accepts 
readily the success of the Barry- 
more Richard, and sympathizes 
most heartily with Anne, of whom, 
as you remember, his later treat- 
ment was something scandalous. 


a nap hc pone hae i Ne NN ne 


William Sampson, Martha Hedman and 
Charles Halton in “The Hole in the Wall.” 


to a stage husband, to have a sou- 
brette for breakfast every morning? 
And yet some one is always marry- 
ing our actresses, inspired by the fond 
belief, no doubt, that they will con- 
tinue indefinitely their pretty stage 
ways. Nor is any girl of whom I ever 
heard discouraged by the suggestion 
that a leading man in the drama may 
be a perfect heller in an apartment. 
There is, for example, John Barry- 
more—not that we know anything 
about this rising young genius’ living- 
room manners, but just as an example! 
All the girls want to marry John. He 
is, figuratively, the catch of the season. 
Yet he has not played a decently heroic 
role for months and months, not since 
his soulful Peter Jbbetson increased 
the normal feminine heart-flutterings 
by several beats. He was a vodka- 
soaked visionary in “Redemption,” and 
a wraith-like, hollow-chested, spiritual, 
moral and physical coward in “The 
Jest.” Yet the perfumed mail he re- 
ceived this spring, while he was play- 
ing crook-backed Dick in “Richard 
Ill,” made it necessary for him to in- 
struct the stage door-tender to omit 
flowers. However— 
He is an artful wooer, this Barry- 
more boy. His most convincing 
moment in “Richard III’ is_ his 
winning of Anne—convincing because 
he does not, as many Richards have 
done, stress the ironic humor of the 
situation. Kneeling at the lady’s feet, 
he becomes for the moment a sinner 
transformed, one who would be a saint , a Te 
for the sake of her compelling beauty. SADE Pods 
His pleading is low-voiced, and his: by White, John Clements as the Reverend William Woolley, Warren W. 
tones are gentle. The frjnge of — Krech as Edgar Blodgett and Pegey Boland as Louise Clark. 
straight black hair that so cempletely : 
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Young John has been called a “great” Richard—the “greatest,” 
in fact, of our time. Which means much or little, as you choose 
to analyze it. There have been no other Richards approaching 
greatness in our day with whom to compare him, unless it be 
. Thomas Keene’s, and his performance is no more than vaguely 
remembered. Certainly the Barrymore Richard is great in the 
-sense that it is the most interesting of all the modern Shakespear- 
ean performances, and the most varied. 


HE heroine of “Sophie,” which is trading 

on the spring urge, and the wit of Phillip 
Moeller, the author, at the Greenwich Village 
Theater, is not at all a marrying sort. In fact 
she is frankly a naughty little heroine, with 
many bright lines to speak—lines with their 
double meaning none too subtly concealed. 
Twenty or thirty blocks north of the Village 


John Barrymore as Richard. 


Photograph be Francis Bruguiere 


— =— 


she probably would be counted a daring minx, and she might be 
ordered to leave the theater. But they understand her type in 
the Village. ) 
Like his “Mme. Sand,” “Sophie” represents another of Mr 
Moeller’s animated historical biographies. In the days of the 
eleventh Louis she was a favorite actress in Paris, desired of 
many lovers and ruling them all with a high hand. One of these, 


Photograph by Francis Brugufére 


John Barrymore in scene 1 of 


“Richard I].”’ 


jailed by the king for his too freé 
criticism of the court, gains his 
release through Sophie’s as 
ance, and she is eagerly awaiting 
his homecoming. Then she re- 
members that in order to advanc: 
herself with the powers controll- 
ing the production of Gliick’s 
“Iphigenia,” she has agreed to 
spend the week-end at the home 
of an ancient roué, who happens 
to be the Austrian ambassador 
and it is her effort to escape th 
ambassador and meet her lover 
that furnishes the complications 
of the plot. She accomplishes her 
desire finally by forging an order 
for the old man’s arrest on th 
charge of murder—because he has 
“bored her to death.” 

Emily Stevens plays the titular 
role, and the consensus of opinion 
seems to be that while she is pert 
and pretty, and a better actress 
than several hundred of her 
sisters, she is not a_physicall\ 
alluring type and therefore not as 
effective a Sophie as she might 
be. Hubert Wilkie, Sidney Toler 
and O. P. Heggie head the sup- 
porting cast. 
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Below are Emily Stevens and Claire Mersereau in “Sophie.” 


Photograph by 
Ira D. Schwartz. 





T may be that none 

of the professional 

reviewers caught the 

real significance’ of 

Theda Bara’s venture 

as a speaking actress in 

“The Blue Flame.” As 

I look back at that ex- 

perience, it occurs to 

me that this celebrated 

screen-actress may 

have accepted the play 

with the intention of 

proving to her large following 

that a vampire in the home is 

worth a dozen or more on the 
screen. 

“The Blue Flame” is ad- 
mittedly one of the worst 
plays ever written. Even 
now, in its third week, the 
audiences laugh frankly at its 
stilted speeches and Bowery 
melodrama. As for Theda 
Bara, she is not hopeless as 
an actress, but neither has she 
advanced beyond the dram- 
atic-school class. As the 
heroine of “The Blue Flame,” 
she is the devoted ingénue 
wife of an atheistical scien- 
tist who has devoted his life 
to the invention of an elec- 
trical machine that will re- 
store the pulse of life to a 
: } dead body. What God can 
Frances Carson and ; q do, he can do, boldly declares 
William Collier in ' 7 this lad, and when Theda is 

The Hottentot.’’ . ie f accidentally struck by light- 

' ning, he promptly meets the 
test by picking her up, sitting 
ke her in the machine and turn- 

Photograph by White, New York ing on the current. 
William Collier in Slowly she revives, but 
“The Hottentot”’ sacré bleu! She has no soul! 


Emily Stevens and 
Oswald Yorke in 
“Sophie.” 
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Without a soul she is an awful 
person. Within two acts she 
has taught the juvenile to sniff A 
cocaine, ruined her husband’s * > Photograph by ms Photograph by 
best friend and helped to murder - ea Fa byte pg « 
her sister-in-law. And when ee — 
she is asked to explain why she 
insists on being so rough and un- 
ladylike, she answers, with 
quivering lip, that she is what 
her atheist has made her, and 
she hopes he’s satisfied. 
Then the scientist wakes up. 
It has all been a horrible night- 
mare, but it has taught him a 
lesson. He will never trust an- 
other purple ray as long as he 
lives. In Boston, it is said, and 
Pittsburgh, and Washington, 
Theda Bara’s appearance on the 
stage was taken quite seriously 
and the receipts were enormous. 
As she is said to own fifty per 
cent of the venture, she prob- 
ably will make a second fortune 
to add to that she has already 
put aside for the rainy season. 
And technically, I don’t know 
that a profiteering vamp is any 
worse than the other kind. 


PEAKING, as we were, of 
soubrettes for breakfast, 
imagine having a Ziegfeld girl 
around the house for twenty 
or thirty years! O tempora! O 
murder! The master of the apr ; 
beauty-show has ‘provided two ‘4bove is Kathleen Martyn 
in Ziegfeld Girls 
of 1920.” 


Mlle. Spinelly, in 


the new Ziegfeld " 
Midnight Frolic. Betty Morton in Ziegfeld Girls of 1920.” 








sraph by 
Cheney 
nston 


Charlotte Wake- 
field in Ziegfeld 
girls of 1920.” 


new roof-entertainments for 
the spring tourists who count 
a visit to New York without 
a “Midnight Frolic” as more 
or less a waste. One of these 
entertainments begins at nine 


TH 


Photograph 
by Whe, 
New York 


Ruth Ham- 
mond and 
Crane Wilbur 
in “The 
Ouija Board.” 


o'clock, as usual, but is preceded by a 
dinner-period beginning at seven and last- 
ing through to the sweets and the coffee. 
Then the first showing of “Ziegfeld Girls 
of 1920” runs until after e'even, followed 
by a supper and dancing period, and this 
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in turn by the regular “Midnight Frolic,” which sets in at mid- 
night and continues until after one. 

They are, for the most part, similar to all the other roof-shows 
that Mr. Ziegfeld has given from time to time, with the thirty- 
five or forty beauties dressed up like peacocks for one number 
and dressed down like Roman children at the bath for the next. 
The principal newcomer among the entertainers is a Mlle. Spin- 


Irene Marcellus in 
“Ziegfeld Girls 
of 1920.” 


elly, from Paris, France. Made- 
moiselle - was prevented from 
appearing at the opening per- 
formance because, as it was ex- 
plained, her costumes had not 
arrived. She had rushed away 
from Paris by airplane and bare- 
ly caught the steamer. This 
necessitated her leaving her 
trunks and her maids behind. 

A week later, however, she 
was ready, though from all any- 
one of average eyesight could 
see, her costumes were still miss- 
ing. Some one suggested that 
they could easily have been sent 
by wireless—and some one else 
that the captain of the ship had 
likely boxed them with the 
compass and found it difficult to 
unload them. Anyway, there 
was Mademoiselle, girdled with 
rhinestones, as happy and care- 
free as a Fiji Islander basking in 
the sun, and twice as active. 
She dances a little heavily and 
sings in a small voice. Her 
modest claim to the possession 
of the finest figure in Paris has 
so far gone unchallenged, save 
by all the other Ziegfeld girls 
and a few hundred appearing on 
neighboring stages. 


NTERESTING domestic de- 
velopments are certain to 
grow out of this new spiritual- 
istic spasm we are just now 
entering in the drama. Already 
we (Continued on page 104) 
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What Has Already Happened: 


ELICE had been forced into a marriage with William Jack- 

son, a powerful business man, to save her father Sir Michael 
Beste from-bankruptcy. She thought, however, that her heart 
was given to Rupert Sylvester, a poet and dreamer, and she came 
to Jackson rebelliously. 

The man of business had been called by his friends the Lion 
Tamer, and he sought to win his unwilling wife by peculiar meth- 
ods of his own. There was no attempt at a honeymoon. In- 
stead he brought Felice to his office with him the day after their 
wedding and installed her as private secretary. 

The strain of her strange marriage told on Felice, however; and 
as a break in the monotony she went with Sylvester to a gaudy 
banquet given by a silly society set in honor of their lapdogs. 
Jackson appeared and brought skeletons to the feast in the shape 
of some hungry street-urchins. That night the humiliated Felice 
left his house and went to her father; and later, having received 
a surprising and unexpected legacy of seven thousand pounds, she 
sought a complete change in a voyage to Ceylon. At Colombo, 
to her horror, she met, entirely by accident, Rupert Sylvester. 

“My view,” Sylvester said when they talked the matter over, 
“is this: that when one is suspected by society, one might as well 
have done something to deserve the suspicion.” Felice answered 
by taking the first boat back to England; she realized that she 
had come to love her husband. She heard from her father that 
Jackson was in business difficulties. She went to him and found 
him ill as well. She bent down and kissed his forehead. 

“Don’t say that I’ve come too late,” she murmured. 
or it will kill me!” 

Some one opened the door of the room. For there was Aunt 
Hannah, stern of expression, contemptuous, vengeful. 

Aunt Hannah took Felice to task for her desertion, and told 
the girl that only by helping Jackson at the office could she win 
forgiveness. Felice gladly agreed to do so. 

Sylvester’s ghost reappeared when Felice happened upon. a 
letter to her husband from him, regarding money that Jackson 
had lent Sylvester. 

Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. 
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Two alien investors started trouble over their money when at 
the office, and Felice defended her sick husband. The next 
moment a group of Jackson’s seafaring friends burst into the 
room, bringing loyal contributions to help him out of his trouble. 
and the crisis was past. 

In the meantime Sylvester was “enjoying” an interview with 
Sir Michael Beste; and under coercion, the poet wrote a note to 
Felice, saying that he was going to Canada. Felice received the 
note, but doubted that Sylvester would destroy her letters. 

(The Story Continues:) 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


ILWEED., as he listened to Aunt Hannah’s assertion, told 

himself that never before had he suspected that he was 
obsessed by homicidal mania. Somehow he had come to link Aunt 
Hannah with much of the trouble which he guessed had arisen 
between William B. Jackson and his wife. He was wrong, in a 
sense; because to give Aunt Hannah her due, she had sought only 
to protect the honor and good name of her nephew. 

“You don’t seem to like the idea of my staying here,” she said, 
marking his solemn face. “Perhaps you have some friends coming 
to meet you here to have a little game of cards, or to indulge in 
some other vice while your master is away. Oh, I know the little 
weaknesses of you city clerks. By the way, where’s Mrs. Jack- 
son?” 

Milweed told her, and added almost apologetically that he him- 
self hoped to go out early that evening to meet his wife. He 
only half hinted that the evening was to be spent in pleasure, 
whereupon she arrogated to herself the right to read him a severe 
homily on the wickedness of extravagance. 

“Tf you knew as much as I do about marriage,” she said, “you 
wouldn’t celebrate an anniversary with a dinner; you’d creep into 
some church. Anyhow, you may go and leave me here. I’m 
quite capable of looking after the place until they arrive, and I 
don’t suppose there’s anything of value in the office?” 








Standing in the hall, Felice could catch a glimpse of the dining- 
room wherein was laid the wedding-feast. 

“Help me to understand,”’ she said, clinging tightly to her hus- 
band’s arm. 
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He swung the door open—and there was Aunt 
Hannah, her arms akimbo. She faced him. 


“I shall place everything in the safe,” said Milweed apolo- 
getically. 

“Do whatever you like,” said Aunt Hannah, going on with her 
crochet-work. 

The evening mail came in a moment later. Milweed took it 
from the postman and began to sort it. There was one large 
registered envelope addressed to Mrs. William B. Jackson, and 
for a moment, he was undecided what to do with it. He didn’t 
want to leave it lying about the desk; he certainly didn’t want 
to stay until she returned. He decided to put it in the safe along 
with the other letters. 

He swung the great door to and smiled as the combination lock 
snapped. Aunt Hannah was watching him with a curious expres- 
sion on her face. 

“Does William B. Jackson keep anything of value in that thing?” 
Aunt Hannah asked, indicating the safe. 

“Certainly,” said Milweed. “There are many valuable docu- 
ments in it.” 

“And he leaves it open for your inspection?” 

Milweed drew himself up stiffly. 

“Mr. Jackson,” he said. “trusts me.” 

“Well, well,” said Aunt Hannah in a casual tone. “Some people 
are very trustful. I shouldn’t be surprised to hear that he has a 
duplicate key for you.” 

“This is a combination lock,” said Milweed coldly, “and only 
Mr. Jackson has the combination. He opens it of a morning, and 
it remains open all day, so long as some one is in the office.” 

“Thank you for nothing.” said Aunt Hannah. “I wasn’t think- 
ing of burgling the thing. If I were William B. Jackson, I'd keep 
my clerks in here just to stop them from talking too much.” 

At that moment Felice was heard returning along the corridor. 
Aunt Hannah and Milweed heard her inquire of the commission- 


’ aire: 


“Has Mr. Jackson returned?” 

While Felice was awaiting a reply from the man, Aunt Hannah 
rose quickly to her feet and called sharply to Milweed: 

“Put me somewhere out of the way. Is there a room handy? I 
don’t wish to see Mrs. Jackson for the moment. I have a little 
surprise for her.” This latter was all she could think of in the 
way of subterfuge. 

Her nervousness startled Milweed, but she grasped him by the 
arm and shook him into animation. 

“Hurry up,” she said. “Mrs. Jackson is coming. 

“There’s the waiting-room,” said Milweed, pointing to the door 
to the right of the master’s desk. “Mrs. Jackson is not likely 
to go in there.” 

“And whatever you do,” said Aunt Hannah, “don’t let her know 
that I’m here. I’ve got a pleasant surprise for her, and if you 
should spoil it—” 

“I promise you that I wont, madam,” said Milweed, showing 
her into the waiting-room and partly closing the door after him. 
It was too late for her or him to turn the handle of the door, 
for Felice came quickly into the office. 

She was tired, for she had hurried from the warehouse of 
Cleaver and Bunce. She was breathless, and as she sat down at 
the desk and dropped her hands upon it, she exclaimed: 


” 





“Oh, Milweed, business is a splendid recreation, but it does 
take it out of you. Has Mr. Jackson telephoned?” 

He gave her the message. She lay back in the chair and closed 
her eyes. 

“All right, Milweed,” she said, “—eight o'clock. I'll wait for 
him. You get away and give that little wife of yours the time of 
her life. Tell her—tell her that I sent her my very best wishes, 
And tell her, Milweed, and don’t forget this—” She was talking 
with her eyes closed. 

“No, madam, I wont forget.” 

“Tell her that she must never let anyone laugh her out of that 
pretty jittle romantic scheme of hers, the one you told me about 
before I went out—of how you meet at the station. You know.” 

“T will indeed,” said Milweed. “Oh, by the way, madam: I've 
put the mail in the safe. I wasn’t sure when you would be back.” 

“That’s all right, Milweed. It wasn’t a heavy mail, was it?” 

“No, madam; there was a package for you—a registered let- 
ter, and I placed it with the others in the safe.” 

“For me, Milweed?” She opened her eyes questioningly. 

“Yes, madam—a blue package, about so big.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Felice with a sigh of content. “New check- 
books, I suppose, from the bank.” 

“It felt just like that,” said Milweed. “I hope you wont be 
inconvenienced, because I closed the door of the safe, and Mr. 
Jackson is the only one who keeps the combination.” 

“Thank you, Milweed,” said Felice. “I’m not in the mood to 
go through correspondence tonight. Tomorrow will do.” 

“And do you mind if I go?” Milweed inquired breathlessly 

“No indeed, Milweed. I shall be rather grateful, because I 
wish to write one or two letters before Mr. Jackson returns.” 

He was relieved. He put on his hat and coat. 

“Good night, Mrs. Jackson.” In his delight at being freed for 
the evening, he appeared to forget all about Aunt Hannah. 

“Good night, Milweed.” 

The door was closed. Felice had begun to write the first of 
her letters when there came a ring at the outer door. Felice 
jumped up from her chair. She thought it was William Jackson, 
and she was going to greet him with the story of how she had 
carried out the checking of the consignment so skillfully that the 
manager of Cleaver and Bunce’s had complimented her. 

She went to the door that opened into the corridor. The com- 
missionaire was speaking to a man, explaining to him that only 
Mrs. Jackson was present. 

Aunt Hannah heard an expression of surprise. She came to 
the door of her hiding-place and peeped into the office; in her 
eagerness to get back to sanctuary, she almost closed the door. 
so that what followed was heard by her only indistinctly, and 
even then she caught only fragments of the conversation. 

“Rupert Sylvester!” 

“Felice!” 

He was dressed in a heavy traveling suit of tweeds. His face 
was hot and flushed. Perspiration was standing in beads on his 
forehead. 
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“What are you doing here?” she asked, and in her voice there 
was great fear. “How did you know that I was here, in this 
office? Why don’t you speak, instead of standing there staring 
t me?” 

2 “J rang you up at your house,” Sylvester managed to say at 
last, “and the servant told me that I could find you here. She 
told me, too, that Mr. Jackson was out. He had telephoned from 
some meeting or other to say that he wasn’t likely to -be home to 
dinner—that he might not be home tonight.” 

“Indeed,” said Felice, and now her face was of marble white- 
ness. Jackson had not told her that. She recovered herself and 


said: 

“Well, what do you want of me?” 

“I’m going away tonight,” he said, “—going to Canada. It’s 
amazing how quickly it has all been arranged. I’m catching the 
mail-train from Euston.” 

“Well—well, what’s that got to do with me?” 

He stepped back from her precipitately. 

“Don’t look so startled, Felice,” he said. 
time you'll ever see me.” 

She stamped on the floor impatiently. 

“Oh, hurry up,” she said, “and tell me. You don’t know the 
agony I’m going through just now. Why have you come, here, 


“It may be the last 


tonight?” 

“T have come about those letters.” 

“Yes, yes,” she said. 

“Well, you received the letter that I wrote in your father’s 
house?” 


“Yes, he gave it to me.” 

“T told you, in that letter, that I was going to destroy the others 
—the ones you’ve sent me, you know.” 

What a terrible clanging of bells there was in her ears! The 
horrible, mocking cacophony rose and fel! like the roar and swish 
of waves on a shingle beach. The lights in the office seemed to 
fade out and flare up again. Her mind was a-swim. 

“T told you that I was going to destroy them,” the sentence was 
ringing in her ears. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


7 O you mean to say that you didn’t destroy them?” Felice 
D asked, and her lips came together again with a bitter snap. 
The tiny, beautifully fashioned nostrils were dilated. Her eyes 
were staring—staring at a vision of hap- 
piness that was slipping from her. 
“Don't tell me that you didn’t destroy 
them.” 

“I didn’t, Felice,” Sylvester 
“and I'll tell you why. I wanted 
you to feel more satisfied than 
you could have felt if you had 
only my written statement that 
Ihad burnt the wretched things. 
I thought that it would be better 
if you destroyed them yourself.” 

“Well?” she asked, unable to 
frame another word. 

“Well, I mailed them to you 
this morning. It was a stupid 
thing to do, because although I 
registered the package—” 

“A blue package?” 

: “Yes, a blue package. I reg- 
istered it, but there was always 
the chance of its falling into the 
wrong hands.” 

“And you sent it here— 
to this office?” 

“Yes. You see, if I’d 


said, 


But before she 
could reach out 
her hand to search 
for the fateful 
blue package, they 
heard a step in 


the hall. 





sent it to the house, there was the danger of an inquisitive servant 


getting hold of it. Haven’t you received it?” 

“Oh, yes; it’s arrived,” she said, and now she was swaying back- 
ward and forward. 

“Thank God for that!” He was breathing more freely. “I 
wanted to make certain that you had received it before I went 
abroad. I’m going to Canada to make a man of myself. I’m fed 
up with playing the tame pussy-cat at home. Don’t be upset, 
Felice. I’ve been thinking very hard about this separation, and 
I’ve come to the conclusion that it’s the right thing for me to 
do. I know that you wrote those letters because you wanted sym- 
pathy. There’s nothing very terrible in them. It was my inten- 
tion to burn them; but as I say, I thought it would be better 
if I sent them back to you with a little note saying: ‘Burn them 
yourself, old girl. Then you'll know that they’re destroyed.’ ” 

Felice was looking beyond him now; her lips were dry; there 
was a dryness in her throat. 

“You sent them back,” she echoed tonelessly. “That was very 
good of you.” The fingers of her right hand began to beat a 
tattoo on the back of her left. “Of course there was nothing very 
terrible in them. I wrote them in a spirit of pique. I wish that 
my hand had dropped off before I picked up the pen to write 
them.” 

“My dear woman, what are you saying?” 

“T mean it. So you’re going abroad. It'll be such a splendid 
thing for you. You sent them in a blue envelope, and that en- 
velope is in the safe yonder. Milweed, the clerk, put it there, 
thinking that I wouldn’t be back till after he’d gone.” 

“Then take it out,” said Sylvester. 

Now she was making frantic little passes at the air. 

“Don’t be a fool; the safe is locked. It’s a combination lock, 
and there’s only one person 
in the world who can open 
it—and that person is—my 
husband. That’s all there 
is to it, Mr. Rupert. Sylves- 
ter. It’s unfortunate, 
but—” 

“But what?” 

“But he’ll be the first to 
open the safe; probably 
he'll open it tonight, when 
he comes back at eight 
o'clock.” 

She staggered toward a 
chair and sat down limply. 

“Tt’s not unfortunate,” 
said Sylvester. “I'll get 
that thing open before I 
leave this office.” 

She laughed dryly, mock- 
ingly. 

“Now you're talking like 
a boy and not a man. You'd 
better go and leave it to me. 
Will you please go?” 

“No, I shall not go,” said 
Sylvester resolutely. “When 
do you expect him back?” 

“Please go,” she persisted. 
“He wont be back until 
eight o'clock. That gives me a little 
over two hours in which to think—to 
think of all that I’m going to lose.” 

“T tell you,” said Sylvester, “I’m go- 
ing to wait here until that safe is opened. 
I’m going to have that package out of 
the safe.” 

“Sit down,” she said weakly. “Sit down and let 
me think for a minute. Oh, why did you post the 
hateful things back to me? He believes in me now. 
He trusts me. Tonight we were going out to have a 
little supper. You don’t know what I’ve been 
through. You don’t know the pain that I’ve suffered, nor the joy 
that I’ve had.” She was speaking disjointedly, gulping down her 
sobs after every two or three words. 




































“We had just begun to understand each other. I had been 
praying for his forgiveness, and he was ready to forgive. We 
were going to forget all that has happened—all my faults. We 


were going to begin all over again.” 


“You’ve fallen in love with him?” (Continued on page 94) 
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A Convention of Girls 


The League of Women Workers— 


and how. they 


By HELEN 


HE scene is to be in a train bound for Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 

vania; the time will be June—not last June,—but this June, 
1920. The car is filled with bright and happy girls—not braid- 
down-their-backs girls, but young-women girls, for most of them 
are not yet thirty. Who would refuse them the right to be girls 
if they are not yet thirty? All along the aisle, suitcases are pop- 
ping out—strictly against train rules. For once the conductor 
doesn’t see those unruly suitcases; in fact, he is beaming upon 
his carload. What does a popping-out suitcase or two matter, 
when laughter’s in the air? Nor is the conductor the only one 
who smiles; everyone who passes through the car joins in. 

“Bryn Mawr! All out!” 

Instantly confusion reigns. Coats, umbrellas, suitcases—every- 
thing is picked up, and the girls themselves fairly spill out from 
the train and onto the station platform. 

“Oh, they are Bryn Mawr students. You know, Bryn Mawr— 
one of our women’s colleges,” one of the passengers assumes. 

Yes, that is where the girls are going, but they are not Bryn 
Mawr students. They are young women workers from factories, 
offices, stores and almost every kind of work that America offers 
to her girls. They are delegates from their clubs in the National 
League of Women Workers; and they are on their way to their 
National Convention. 

If you haven’t been keeping track of what our American girls’ 
clubs have been doing during the past few years, this may be a 
surprise to you. Girls running off a convention? Conventions 
are in the air these days—Republican conventions, Democratic 
conventions, woman-suffragist conventions, not to mention fifty- 
seven other varieties. Yes, you have heard of all these—but girls, 
girls! Why should they want a convention? 
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The answer lies in the National League of Women Workers 
itself. The League is an organization made up of self-governing 
clubs that raise the money to cover their expenses. These clubs 
are to be found in many different localities in various States. 
These girls, out in the whirl of factories and stores, are face to 
face with the everyday questions confronting every other self- 
supporting American girl. Then, too, because they are club-mem- 
bers, they have club problems to solve. Already they have found 
that getting together helps. The clubs in each State are bound 
together in a State League. Then the State groups all come in 
under that big umbrella, the National League, which holds an 
annual National Convention. 

“Oh,” you say, “it’s a regular organization. Of course. But 
girls!’”” We let you think this over, while we go on with our story. 
You are learning. 

These club-girls are busy throughout the year with all kinds of 
activities—good times (ever been to a stunt-party?), classes (what 
can you make in a chafing-dish?), discussions (really, who is 
going to be our next President, and what does he stand for?) and 
community service. Some of the plans they try prove successful. 
Others turn out to be problems—tough, knotty problems. The 
good ideas should be passed along. Knotty problems should be 
discussed with other clubs. How can the good ideas be passed 
along and the knotty problems discussed? In a National Conven- 
tion, of course! 

But there are other good and excellent reasons for holding such 
a National Convention. It’s a splendid thing for girls from dif- 
ferent parts of the country to get together. Each girl comes to 
see that her way of doing things isn’t the only way nor neces- 
sarily the best way. Perhaps some club has been so successful 
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that its members have begun to think it is the very best possible 
club, with no room for improvement. This is a very bad idea for 
any club to get, because, as everyone knows, complacency is one 
of the first blocks to progress. When the delegates from such a 
club come to the convention, they hear all the progressive plans 
which other clubs have carried out, and they begin to feel rather 
humble. They return to their club, in their home town, filled with 
a big realization that there is room for improvement in their 
organization after all. In other words, these delegates, one and all, 
listen to other people’s ideas and try to adopt them to their own 
situations. That’s not a bad thing for any young business woman 
to learn; there are other places beside her club where she may 
use it to advantage—the open-mindedness, tolerance and common- 
sense with which each convention is saturated. 

“Yes,” you say, this time more enthusiastically, “I’m begin- 
ning to see why they have that convention.” 

But there are other reasons. The girl who earns her own living 
is coming to understand that she doesn’t stand alone. All the 
other self-supporting women, young and old, really do matter to 
her. It’s no longer just a case of “me and my job,” although that 
is important; it’s a matter of “us as women, and the world of 
business and industry.” So when these delegates of the League 
of Women Workers come together in convention sessions, they 
wish to discuss what their clubs can do to help in the grea. work 
of making the industrial and commercial world a better, a happier, 
a more just world for all. 

Again you agree. But this time you have an objection. “Can 
these girl delegates run off such a convention?” 

We are ready with our reply. Triumphantly we flourish before 
vour eyes a yellow-covered booklet entitled “The College Conven- 
tion of the National League of Women Workers.” Of course they 
can do it! How do we know? Because in 1018 they did it at 
Wellesley College. This yellow-covered booklet tells all about it. 

What happened at Wellesley? First of all, it’s interesting to 
know that it was the first time in the history of America that a 
woman’s college opened its doors to a convention of wage-earning 
young women. Three hundred and sixty-five delegates came to 
that convention. And back of each official delegate was a story— 
a story of how her club had worked to send her there; perhaps 
her club had given a play or a dance to raise the money. Or she 
may have sent herself. Every club-girl is welcome at the con- 
vention, if she can possibly get there. The only difference be- 
tween an official and an unofficial delegate is that the official ones 
can vote. Each club is entitled to one vote on all questions. So, 
whatever the story, each delegate came to the convention fu!l of 
enthusiasm, yet with a spirit of earnest purpose, too. Her club- 
mates had sent her—or she had brought herself—to get ideas, 
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plans, inspiration. She must not return empty-handed. She must 
not waste time. 

Waste time? As we turn the pages of the proceedings, we wish 
we might show the booklet to certain gentlemen in Washington, 
D. C., certain so-superior gentlemen who don’t think women— 
and surely not girls—can take charge of meetings without wasting 
time! What this girls’ convention accomplished in four days 
would open the eyes of those gentlemen. There were sessions 
given over to papers and discussions, chiefly upon a club’s rela- 
tion to community and country. ‘What is Heroism?” “The Most 
Patriotic Use of Our Club,” “What Do We Mean by Democracy?” 
were a few of the topics upon which papers had been prepared. 
Papers on these subjects were prepared by delegates from Con- 
necticut, from Pennsylvania, from Massachusetts, from New 
York. They concerned not what one girl only thought, but the 
epinions of many. 

Then there were definite, practical discussions of club prob- 
lems: “Our Club Program and Why It Held Our Members,” 
“A Successful and an Unsuccessful Year in Our Club and Why,” 
“Good Examples of Club Advertising,” “Self-Government in 
League Clubs” and many others. Consciously or unconsciously 
every delegate revealed the struggles of her club in its striving to 
be self-supporting, self-governing. To some this was an ideal not 
yet reached, for the clubs of new Americans, whose members 
were born in Italy, in Poland, in Czecho-Slovakia, do not yet 
know all our American ways; they must be helped. But for oth- 
ers, big financial undertakings held no terrors. 

Wouldn’t you feel proud if you belonged to a club that could 
run a successfui tea-room on the Lincoln Highway, a tea-room 
with a manager, a menu and all the other things a real tea-room 
should have, including profits? Wouldn’t you rejoice in a club- 
house, bought in the center of a large city where real estate is 
high and houses are in demand? And wouldn’t you tell the other 
delegates about the concerts your club arranged, renting the largest 
opera-house, securing the country’s finest soloist—and coming 
out with figures on the credit side of your accounts? Stories like 
these, told by young working-women who had a share in the pro- 
motion, make discussions worth while. 

Such was the list of club accomplishments given at Wellesley 
in 1918. This June at Bryn Mawr the list is certain to be longer 
and more important. Why? Because the war, with its tremen- 
dous responsibilities for every American, demanded more from 
the girls than had ever been asked before. The League girls, 
along with the rest of Uncle Sam’s nieces, promptly learned that 
they could do more than they thought possible. Our communities, 
too, discovered that our girls’ clubs are capable of infinitely more 
valuable things than merely the making of fudge. 

And so, after the Bryn Mawr Convention has been opened by 
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Dean Helen Taft, on June tenth, the League girls will proceed to 
their papers and discussions. The subjects the girls themselves 
are to decide. They will not forget; however, to consider the op- 
portunities which are before them today, as Americans, as club- 
girls, as self-supporting young women. Throughout the conven- 
tion every opportunity will be given the girls to say what they 
honestly think. 

But the spirit of the League is not to rely entirely upon its own 
members’ opinions; it seeks the opinion of experts, just as every 
wise organization does, or every ambitious person, who knows that 
one group or one human being cannot possibly “know everything.” 
So in this convention there will be talks by people who are not 
League girls themselves but who wish for them the broadest and 
most useful womanhood possible. Messages will be brought by 
those engaged in the study of our commercial and industrial 
world. Our self-supporting girls are beginning to realize, as never 
before, that theirs is the ultimate responsibility in setting up the 
high standards of justice in working conditions. This realization 
is followed at once by the question: what conditions are fair and 
just? Toward what shall we aim that not only today may be bet- 
ter for us but that the America our daughters shall know may be 
brighter? The material side of the pay-envelope and the leisure 
hour must be balanced by the spiritual love for justice—justice 
for the other fellow as well as for ourselves. And if leisure is to 
grow, what a responsibility for us all to make the most of it! 

Just about now we can see that you are thinking hard. Some- 
thing is troubling you, and we think we can guess what it is. You 
are quite convinced that girls can run off a convention. You 
haven’t a doubt that their meetings have been, and will be, splen- 
did. Yet you are beginning to wonder whether you yourself 
would care to spend four days in steady talk, talk, talk, no matter 
how interesting that talk might be. We are certain that you 
wouldn’t. We know that life is real, life is earnest; but there is 
such a thing as fun, after all. The League girls, being real Amer- 
ican girls, have planned a place for fun in their convention. 

Good times aplenty are to be scattered over those four days. 
The students of Bryn Mawr have arranged an afternoon of auto- 
sightseeing for the convention. | When we stop to consider tha 
this means securing automobiles for six hundred girls or more, 
we realize what cordial hostesses the college girls will be. You 
may be sure the delegates wont miss seeing the Liberty Bell, with 
its famous crack, nor will they forget to visit Valley Forge where 
George Washington and his soldiers endured cold and hunger be- 
cause they believed in America. There are whispers, too, at the 
National Headquarters, of a gay supper to be held at Whitford 
Lodge, the vacation home of the Eastern Pennsylvania League 
girls; of “Midsummer Nights’ Dream,” given by that ambitious 
State League. Nor will the Convention girls forget to sing. There 
is to be a special Convention song-leader, and Convention songs 
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are already in the air in the various clubrooms. Here is one, writ. 
ten by a League girl, and sung to the tune of “Smiles.” 

I’ve saved pennies for the Belgian babies, 

I’ve saved dimes and nickels day by day, 

For the Serbs, the Sallies and the Red Cross, 

And the fund for gallant French Blessés. 

Every Loan I've helped to meet its quota, 

Now I’m living quiet as a mouse. 

I am saving all my hard-earned surplus 

For the Convention at Bryn Mawr. 


This, then, is the story of a girls’ convention, the story of work 
of fun, of all-round girlhood. Do you wonder that the League 
members are eagerly waiting for the time to come when they shall 
gather at Bryn Mawr? Even as we told, in the beginning. they 
will be on the train on June roth. With them will be Miss Jean 
Hamilton, the executive secretary of the League, who for vears 
has thought, written and even dreamed about these clubs. This 
past year she has traveled hundreds of miles, visiting old clubs, 
helping to organize new ones. She knows what girls are thinking, 
what they want. She knows that only the effort and self-discipline 
which we call character will find the road to that Land of the 
Heart’s Desire. There are no shortcuts. But there can be good 
engineering in the building of the road. 

With them, too, will be their national president, Mrs. Bernard 
E. Pollak. How would you feel if you had been elected president 
by thousands of girls? She is young and enthusiastic, with an 
eager interest and belief in what girls can do. One of the League 
girls once described her in a way that can scarcely be improved 
upon: 

“Tt’s great to have a president,” said this girl, “that’s so easy 
to look at!” ; 

Nor will the girls be less glad to have with them Mrs. Henry 
Ollesheimer, their president for a dozen crowded years who, at 
the last convention, retired from office, still to remain a firm friend 
of the League, just as the League will always remain a firm friend 
of hers. For there was a time, not so long ago at that, when 
people didn’t especially believe in organizations of girls. But Mrs. 
Ollesheimer did. Even when others doubted, she held fast to the 
idea that girls could and should have their own clubs and run 
them. The girls themselves have proved that she was correct. 
And their gratitude is with their first staunch friends. 

So the National League of Women Workers will gather round 
the girls, their officers, their friends. They are not the only splen- 
did organization of American girls working busily throughout the 
year. Nor is theirs the only one capable of running off such a 
convention. The League girls themselves would be the last to say 
that. But their clubs, their community work, their fun, their con- 
vention, show what girls can do when they try. The idea is— 
to try. 








The Doings of Doris 


By 


PHYLLIS DUGARNE 


HE Green Book Macazine has never published a more delight- 
ful story than this, the first by Miss Duganne that the 
Magazine has ever offered its readers. 
that Doris’ family sustained and how she, aided by circum- 
stances, reduced it. The story begins in the next, the July, number. 


It tells of the fracture 
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EEING them photographs of leading citizens in the news- 

papers kind of makes you think no man can be good un- 
less he’s homely as a turnip, and has just as much style to 
him, too. And when you go to the movies, and see these new 
he-vamps they are having now, you know right away how 
wicked they are by the way their coats fit so well on the 
shoulders. Maybe it’s so with them diplomats and villains, 
but in real life, and especially at Graver’s, no man couldn’t 
get a job unless he looked as wicked well-dressed as a regular 
murderer—and the worse he was stylish, the better his 
chances were. Say, if you asked me what a man needs 
in our business I’d say, “Style, same as a woman.” And 
when I answer a question, you can pretty well know it’s so, being 
I’m Information that answers all inquiries! I’m supposed to tell 
everyone that comes by, what floor they can find the laces and 
pins and auto-tires, and how to get to the railroad station, and 
where to go for the car back to Centerville. I’m the girl that 
sits at the desk marked “Inquire Here,” on the seventh floor, 
just in front of the elevators. The seventh floor has the Tea- 
room and the Ladies’ Writing-room and the rarer china and all 
them swell things women with a lot of money and time hanging 
heavy on their hands come to buy. Believe me, you’ve got to 
have brains to hold my job! 

For all that, I have time enough to notice things happening near 
me. And the thing nearest is the Little House. It’s a cottage, 
kind of a newly-wed’s house—four rooms and bath, made out 
of papier-maché, and all painted up and fixed to look like it stood 
in a suburb just out of town, and you were paying thirty-five 
dollars a month rent for it, unfurnished. Only it is furnished 
—and furnished as pretty as the Store can make it. All day 
long, folks come by me to go through it. Old ladies just sort of 
stop and smile, as if they was remembering when they opened 
their house. Young girls get kind of thoughtful and come out 
dreamy from it, as if they was thinking of their home they'll be 
living in some day like it. And then there are brides, and young 
married people who just got a raise in his salary and are fixing 
over their home. And they look at the hangings, and the dining- 
room and the rugs, and what they like they order others like them. 

They did the ordering from two salespeople in the Little House. 
One was Arthur Anderson, and the other Mary Coll. Behind the 
Little House is a table with china that Mary sold when folks 
wanted it, and to the right is a kind of alcove with cleaners and 
things like that that Arthur sold when he had to. 

You can know right away they had to be two swell salespeople 
for such a job. Believe me, if you’d come to my desk and asked 
me, I couldn’t of sent you to any part of the store where you could 
find a handsomer man than Arthur. I aint never seen a villain in 
the movies so good-looking. And he’s got a smile that has knocked 
over more ladies’ hearts than any other man I know, even Jimmy 
Marshall in the Jewelry. But Arthur didn’t even seem to realize 
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when he was being so dangerous. He was just like dynamite— 
just get near him, and you didn’t know how soon you'd go up in 
the air. I have my own beau, that’s a traveling-man, but even 
I couldn’t no more help like to have him come over to my desk 
and talk in the nice kind of laughing, flattering way he has than I 
could help liking dessert with lunch. 

So when Mary Coll came to work with him, if you’d come up 
and ask me where was a romance beginning, I’d of just said: 
“Look over there.” A man like Arthur, and a Little House made 
for newly-weds, and Mary Coll in it—I’d of thought that was a 
easy answer! Mary’d been in the Store only a week when I seen 
I'd like her well enough to take lunches with her. I’ve got 
yellow hair that I wear in that new way with the two bags over 
my ears, and I dress all in black—simple and stunning, if you. 
know. Say, I’m Information; there aint much I make mistakes 
on, and I know my style! Of course my lady-friend would be dark, 
and so Mary was. She was little and quick and snappy, with her 
black hair parted on the side like a boy and her big brown eyes 
looking out like she’d say: “Well, what can I do for you? Good- 
by.” And as neat as a paper of pins, and as practical—and as 
prickly. And when she’d been here a month or two, she knew 
the business so well she didn’t even have to ask Arthur for help 
on prices and styles. Watching them together and seeing how 
handsome a couple they made, you just sat down and waited for 
the wedding-bells to begin to ring. 

I noticed fast enough Arthur wasn’t slow in beginning to think 
of them. He’d watch her move around in the dining-room and 
the living-room and go into the kitchen. Every time his eyes met 
hers, he’d smile, kind of to himself. And pretty soon about all 
he did when he wasn’t with a customer was stand around, his 
eyes following her wherever she went. 

But she’d notice him as much as you’d notice if your shadow 
is following you. And month after month went by, just that way. 

One day he came over to me, and I smiled back to him. “You 
look as pretty as a bunch of flowers with ribbon on,” he said. He 
waited a minute; then he said: “Say, you’re Information. You 
always say you can answer all questions. Well, what’s the matter 
with me? Do I look like a kind of measles or what?” ‘i 
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“What are you talking about?” I stared at him standing there 
like a fashion ad. 

“Well,” hc said, “sometimes I think I have a sign on, ‘Measles: 
Keep Away,’ ” and he began to pick at the post-cards on my desk. 
— who?” I asked. But I knew all right. I’d seen it my- 

3 

“It’s funny,” he said. “With the girl I got to spend every day 
with in the Little House—all by ourselves.” And he began to 
tear the card at the corner. 

“Look here,” I said, “that card costs two for five. 
mean Mary?” He nodded and picked up another card. 

“D’you like her?” I asked, blunt. 

He looked at me. “Say,” he said, “do you see all them dolls 
that come in to see the Little House? Well, if every one of them 
was rolled into one, and that one was made ten times as pretty 
as all of them—why I couldn’t see them when Mary was there. 
That’s what.” And he began to tear the corner of the other card. 

I put out my hand and took them cards away from him. 

“Why don’t she like you?” I said. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “She never gives me a chance to 
find out.” 

He looked at me sober. “Say, Estelle,” he said, “Mary came 
here last July. Ever since then, honest, there hasn’t been a girl 
I’ve spoke to except for business. Of course, I’ve had friends 
before—every fellow living in a boarding-house has to have lady- 
friends to call on. It kind of gives you a look-in at a home 
when you come to see her and her folks. But I’ve never took a 
girl out, or gone to see her, since the first day Mary came here. 
I can’t imagine what’s wrong with me. You know me since I 
came four years ago. What’s the matter with me?” 

Now for all I’m information, I couldn’t answer that. I’d known 
him since he was a Contingent. He had the reputation now to 
be one of the most successful salesmen for a expensive section 
in the Store. All the girls liked him and he laughed when I 
teased him about them, and I knew he never got foolish and con- 
ceited like some fellows 
might. He wouldn’t be- 
lieve even they liked him. 

“Being you go out with 
her and all that,” he went 
on, “I thought maybe— 
sometimes she said some- 
thing about me.” 

I stopped and thought. 

I had to say: “She didn’t. 

Mary don’t do much talk- 

ing, anyhow. You see, 

it’s me does most of it.” 

And we both kind of 

laughed. “I know she’s 

got a old mother and a 

brother. We go to lunch. 

But there aint never been 

anything really intimate 

between us, being I have 

my gentleman-friend and 

she says she’s too busy to 

go out with us evenings 

when I ask her.” Then I 

thought of something. 

“Why don’t you ask her 

to go out with you, and 

find out from her 

straight?” I said, turning to tell a lady the lingerie 
was on the fourth floor in the Philippine Shop. 
When I looked up again, Mary was marking crock- 
ery-prices with black crayon, and up came Arthur. 

He sort of hesitated a minute and smiled, like a 
little boy that wants to make friends with you first; 
but he might of been smiling to a nice block of 
ice-cream for all she seemed to be affected. 

“Tt’s been a nice day,” he said to her. 

“T’ve been busy,” she said, and went right on 
marking dishes. 

“There certainly have been a lot of people through 
the House,” he said. “It kind of makes me feel 
how a nice walk would freshen me up after it all.” 

She looked up. “Oh, I think you're fresh enough,” 
she said. 

I seen that red go right up his face and down to 
his collar, so you’d almost think his tie would catch 
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afire. I knew it wasn’t going to be easy to say a word for Arthur 
that lunch-time. 

But at table I said: “Business is getting kind of brisk, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yeh,” she said; “soon as April comes, there begins to begin 
the June Bride rush, and they’re in all day trying to get their 
houses fixed up.” 

“Don’t it ever make you feel you want to have a home of 
your own?” I said. 

“Me?” She looked up quick. “I got a home of my own. My 
mother keeps house for me, and there’s no one could make a 
nicer.” Her voice was so sharp, as if she dared me to say it 
wasn’t so, that for a minute I waited. 

“Still, she could keep house for some one else beside,” I said, 

“Not she—she wont,” broke in Mary. “She’s going to be 
boss in her house, and no one aint going to make her take 
second place anywhere.” And her eyes snapped there. But 
when she seen my face, she kind of laughed. “Say, excuse me,” 
she said, “I wasn’t talking to you just then. I was—thinking 
about some one else.” 

“Arthur?” I asked, jumping right into the water, kind of. 

“Arthur?” she said. She put down her fork and stared at me. 
“Him?” And she wrinkled her nose as if she’d just swallowed 
some pepper in her coffee. “I wouldn’t think of him—and a home 
—no more than one of them wax figures of pretty men standing 
in the men’s furnishings display-windows.” I had a funny kind 
of feeling while she talked. Did you ever notice people some- 
limes say no two or three times because they want to say yes, 
and they’re afraid you'll guess it? Well, I looked close at her, 
but she wasn’t looking at me. 

“Aw, say,” I said, “you can’t say that. He’s a swell sales- 
man, and he’s one of the nicest fellows in the Store.” 

“T know all about him,” she broke in. “I’ve been working with 
him a year. He knows how to sell—to ladies. He vamps her 
until he makes a sale. Oh, I know all about pretty men. I got 
one in the family.” 

“T don’t think that’s so about Arthur at all,” I said, kind of 
mad. “He can’t help being nice and good-looking, any more than 
you can, even if you're a girl.” 

But she put on her gloves, and we went back and punched our 
time. I seen her go right by Arthur with her nose in the air. He 
came over to me and wanted to know what I had to tell him. 
And I said: “It’s your fata) beauty, Arthur.” 

He stared at me. “Don’t kid me, Estelle,” he said, kind of 
angry. “I wasn’t fooling 
when I came over to ask 
you.” 

“I’m not,” I told him. 
“She wouldn’t marry you,— 
even if you got a chance to 
ask her,—because you're 
so good-looking.” He 

looked at me unbeliev- 

ing, and he went away 

so mad he didn’t talk 

to me for a week. I 

sure was sorry for him. 

But I was more sorry 
pretty soon. 

About the first week 

in May, trade in 

the Little House 

got so big with girls 

that were going to 

be brides soon, and 

blushing men_ that 

were going to be 

grooms, that they 

had to get some 

extra help. That’s 

how Cal Hooper 

came. The reason 

they took him I said was 

because it was so hard to 

get any help that summer. 

You’d never notice Cal un- 

less he bumped into you. 

He was plain as A-B-C, 

and just as interesting, too. 

He was that kind of solid 

young man that grow up to 
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substantial fathers of a family, and he moved 
around slow as if he knew it. He might 
not seem important to you, but you seen 





right away he was awful important to his- nH _ 
self. His words was always weighed real vey be aan 
careful, and then they took a long time > aa * 
coming. . 

The thing he talked about 


mostly was Cal Hooper, and 
how he was such a saving, 
careful fellow. He wasn’t 
there a day before we all knew 
about him and how, since he’d 
been a boy of fourteen, he 
made it a rule to save half his 
salary, no matter 
what happened, and 
he never went to 
theaters, and never 
took a girl out, and 
he believed in the 
rainy day—and he 
was going to be good 
and ready for it. 
Say, I’ve been sav- 
ing myself, me and 
my young man, for 
our home. And I make my own 
clothes, and eat cold breakfasts in 

my boarding-house room so’s not to 

spend money. But just hearing Cal 

Hooper talk about watching pennies made me 
want to go and throw my pay-envelope out of 
the window. 

But he took like wild-fire; and this was 
the reason. Now Arthur, when he sold, he was 
the kind of salesman that looked sort of surprised and hurt if you 
didn’t buy the most expensive thing he showed. But Cal, he’d 
listen to a customer, and then he’d show her a few things, and 
after a while he’d say, slow, as if it was a secret only her and 
him understood, and awful important, pursing up his lips a bit: 
“But here, this is just as practical and much less expensive.” 
Honest, I didn’t believe my ears the first time I heard it. But 
the young brides just hovered around him, and his sales-book got 
so full he could hardly add it up at night. 

It didn’t take me long to see there was something else than 
adding up his sales kept him in after store closed. That was Mary. 
At first he’d wait until she came out near him, and then he’d go 
up to her and ask her about stock, and prices, and all that. Say, 
I'm Information, and though I got to answer questions all day, 
I do know it’s nice to have people think you know it all. And I 
could see Mary didn’t mind teaching the new fellow all the little 
things he didn’t know yet about the business. 

Then one evening when she’d finished, she said: 
understand?” 

And he said: “Anyone couldn't help understanding, Miss Coll, 
when you explain.” 

I expected her to give him a glassy stare, but instead she looked 
up at him a minute and then went back into the Little House. 

It sure did look suspicious. And so next day at lunch I said 
to her: “Look here, Mary, how’s the fat young gent getting on 
in your section?” Say, I’m Information; I can tell you there’s 
one way to make a girl hate a man—tell her he’s funny to you. 

But she flared up. ‘“Who do you mean?” she said. 

“I mean that fellow Wheeler—Hooper, I mean,” I said, sar- 
castic. 

She looked at me, and her face got kind of pale. 
quiet fellow enough,” she said. 

“Veh,” I agreed, “looks as if he’d be as exciting as a kiddie-kar.” 

“He’s a good business-man. He sells, all right,” she said. 

“Cheap stuff,” I said. “Did you ever notice how he always 
shows the cheaper stuff?” 

She flared up there again. “Certainly I did,” she said. ‘Don’t 
you think I know that? And what’s wrong with a fellow that 
understands money’s hard to spend?” 

“T notice he doesn’t spend any on his clothes, neither,” I said. 

“No, he aint a fashion-plate; he’s a nice good fellow,” said 
Mary. “He aint the kind that spends his pay-envelope all on 
his back—to look nice to girls.” 

I stared up to her. “Lord, Mary,” I said, scared, “you aint 
going to encourage him, are you?” 
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Say, I’ve never been to a more awkward 
party in my life. I, for all I could talk so | 


fast at the store, couldn’t find my tongue. { fe 







Two red places came in her cheeks. “I don’t need to encourage 


no man,” she said. “But I think he’s a real nice fellow; that’s 
all. And he’d be a good sensible man for any girl. That’s all.” 

Next day I was standing with Arthur near my desk, and out 
came Mary all dressed up in her street-clothes. I looked up, and 
there right behind her was that Cal smiling like a little boy that 
had just got a stick of peppermint. 

Mary turned around to me, and she said: 
for lunch, wont you, for to-day?” 

And Cal looked at Arthur, and he said: “I suppose you'll be 
here and not take your lunch till we get back, will you, Mr. 
Anderson?” . 

For a minute after they went down the elevator I didn’t say 
a word, and Arthur neither. Then we looked at each other. 

“He’s taking her to lunch,” I said. 

Arthur’s face went kind of dead white. “Well,” he said, “it’s 
for me to see when I’m—when— She’s never let me even take her 
down the elevator to the door,” he said, miserable. 

“Why don’t you try to send her candy or something?” I said 
after a while. 

He looked down still. “I never sent flowers or candy to any 
girl,” he said. “I’ve been friendly with them, smiled and kidded 
her, but I never gave a girl a gift. I never wanted to—before 
Mary.” 

“Well,” I said, “try it, soon.” 

Of course I wasn’t surprised as I might be when Mary came 
to tell me next day she wouldn’t go to lunch with me again. And 
when I came into the restaurant, she was sitting there listening 
to him, smiling sometimes quick and pretty in that way she has, 
and her cheeks getting pink every now and then for no reason at 
all except it was natural to her. 

When she passed me we didn’t talk, only smiled, and they went 
on to the cashier. He waited a minute. I thought he wanted her 
to go on to the door, but she turned around, and she said, smiling 
a little bit: “I’ll pay for my own lunch, like I always do.” 

He hesitated a minute, looked over to me, and a funny expres- 
sion came over his face. And he said: “Well, you know what 
you want to do, Mary.” 

She put down her thirty cents, and then he put down his quarter. 
And they went out. And I almost dropped my lower jaw alto- 
gether. A gentleman to let his lady-friend pay for her lunch when 
she was out with him! Well—say! 

When I came back, they weren’t either around, but I called 
Arthur over, and I said: “Why don’t you send her something? 
Anything, just so it costs—well, a lot of money.” 


“You'll excuse me 
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He looked at me. “I did,” 
he said. He went into the al- 
cove and brought out a box of 
candy. “She sent it back to me, 
and said I ought to spend my 
money on something more worth 
while.” He put them down. 

“Gave it back?” I said. I 
knew then there wasn’t no hope 
for Arthur at all, though what 
she could see in that Cal got 
me. 

And when she went 
by after a while, I wasn’t — - 
sorry she saw that box 
on my desk. A kind of 
red burned all over her 
face. She didn’t seem 
to be able to go away. 

“Will you taste one?” 

I said, making believe to 
smile. “Arthur’s give 


them.” 











He knows how to 
sell—to ladies. He 
vamps her until 


I watched Arthur 
show young men that 
were to get married 
how the living-room 
wasn’t really expensive 
because it would last, 
being period furniture, 





he makes a sale. 


She looked at me then. 
For a minute I was sure her 
lips were trembling, but she 
said: “They look nice.” 

“Take one,” I said, and 
held the box out to her. She 
had to take one. I watched 
her put it in her mouth; and 
her face got kind of wry, all at once. 

“Was it bitter?” I said, sympathetic. 

“Uh-huh,” she said, turning around. 

“Candy give to other girls—sometimes is,” I said. 

She turned around quick. “Do you think I care who he gives 
candy to?” she said, not saying the name who she meant. “There’s 
—there’s some one else—I’m thinking of.” 

“Come on, kid,” I said. “I didn’t want to make you cross. You 
don’t mean—” 

“Yes, that’s what I do mean,” she said, going off. 


and you could get the 
same style veneer or solid mahogany, 
or even oak, when I happened to 
turn and looked by the dining-room 
window of the Little House. There 
was Mary, standing stiff and straight. 
And then there bent forward Cal’s 
face, and he kissed her on the cheek. 
For a minute I could just think 
some one might come in and see. 
And just then the curtain leading 
into the living-room opened, and in 
came Arthur with that young man that was going to get married. 
He turned around quick as if he’d been burned. Mary looked for 
a minute sort of dazed after him and she ran out. Then I knew 
she would be engaged to Cal. 
She told it to me herself later. 
marry him.” 
I couldn’t think of anything lady-like to say. But after a while 
I asked: “You wont, though, will you? What’ll you live on? 
He’s just begun here.” 
Mary stood there picking and folding at her little silk apron. 


“Cal—we—he’s asked me to 
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“The manager, he said the other day he was making so good 
they'd keep him. His sales-books are fuller than mine, even. 
And anyhow—I wont give up my work awhile. And besides, 
there’s something else we’re—he’s hoping.” She looked up. 
“The manager said this coming summer he was going to have 
a head over the Little House. It was getting to be so impor- 
tant selling. And if Cal sells—he’s doing so much—why—” 

“Why—” I began. I wanted to say that was what we 
thought Arthur was going to be; but what good would it be to 
show her that, if Cal was having every chance like she said? Only 
I felt kind of sick to think of Arthur that had come first. 

Just about the end of June came the biggest week, that being 
the time of year young girls come home from college and go on 
a kind of rampage shopping, and brides go off almost into declines 
spending money, and everyone is so tired and mixed-up I have 
them four deep around me asking questions. It was one of them 
evenings that I looked as if I’d been lifting bricks, I was so wore 
out, that Mary came over, and she said to me, whispering, “Say, 
are you going out tonight?” 

“No,” I said. Going out sounded as bad as being electrocuted 
to me. 

“Well,” she said, kind of breathless, her eyes sort of looking 
deep into mine, and then looking quick away: “I’m wondering. 
Cal and me—we’re going to announce our engagement tonight. 
My mother, she thought she’d like it that way—public. Just, 
just a little family party. But I don’t know many people. Would 
you like to come?” 

There hadn’t seemed anything that could of made me go out. 
And I wouldn’t of thought going to Cal Hooper’s engagement 
party could get me to change my mind. But there was some- 
thing in Mary’s face made me want to take her, for all she like 
a paper of prickly pins, into my arms a minute. She looked so 
sort of tired; she’d been working hard. And she looked so little, 
too. And she looked as if, if I said I wouldn’t, she’d cry. 

“Sure,” I said. I got her address. And I said I’d come early. 

It was a little house, and I was told to go on the second floor, 
to the two rooms in the back. There was a low door opening into 
a kind of wide room all lit up with a gas lamp. And on the table 
was a red cloth with doilies on it, and a big bowl of some kind 
of liquid I knew right away was lemonade punch in it. When I 
came to the door it was open, and no one came to take me into 
the room. But a kind of stout woman was sitting in a chair. She 
smiled to me, and she said, “Come right in.” And she said, 
“You’re Estelle Briggs, aren't you? I knew you from the way 
Mary told me about your beautiful hair, and your figure.” 

Say, she kind of made me blush. “She’s a cute little thing,” I 
said. 

“Sit down,” she said. “I can’t get you a chair. I can’t walk; 
I'm crippled.” She laughed. “Mary used to say, when she was 
littler, ‘You’re crimpled, Ma,’ she said. I used to be real spry. 
You wouldn’t believe I could work a sewing-machine with my feet 
faster than any other woman in the shop. But something got 
wrong, and got getting worse, and these past ten years I’ve been 
tied right here. But I have a wheel-chair to move around in 
when I do the cooking and all that.” 

“Sure,” I said. But it gave me a kind of feeling as if some 
one had put a cold knife down my back. She looked so healthy 
and so well, as well as me. And not able to move; in them two 
back rooms day after day; and she was the one Mary said was 
keeping house for her, making a home. It looked so neat and 
clean, I looked around. The Little House itself wasn’t no cleaner. 

“I do the cooking and sewing,’ she said, following my look. 
“Mary, she does the cleaning. She says she knows all about hav- 
ing a swell home, being she’s in that there Little House.” 

“Yes, she’s grand there,” I said. I wondered where Mary was. 

“Mary’ll be in in a minute,” said her Ma. “She’s gone out to 
get some—some good things,” and she laughed. “You'd think 
there was going to be a crowd the way I made her 
go, and there’ll be only you and my son and Mary and Cal 
—and my son’s wife.” 

“I’m awful early,” I said. 

“No, indeed,” she said in a kind of pleasant, positive 
way I seen was her way, as if she was used to telling her 
children, and having them mind her and love her. “Only— 
only the others—they’re kind of late. Take off your 
things.” 

She began to ask me questions about the Store, mostly 
about the House, that it seems she knew from corner to 
corner; “as if I’d been there myself,” she laughed out. But 
after awhile she began to talk about Mary and Cal. And 
say, it made me kind of sit up. Now if you’d asked me 


what I thought of Cal I’d of said he was a kind of chicken- 
pox that got Mary, and she didn’t know yet how disagreeable 
he was going to be. But hearing her Ma, well, it made me 

B want to say “excuse me” to him. Cal, he was a sort of 

f angel! He saved all his money because he was so thought- 

ful and unselfish. He was the serious kind that planned a 
home for his wife, and Mary had been looking forward to a 
home, especially since she’d come to the House. 

“Ts it really as pretty and all the way she says?” said her 
mother, as if she couldn’t believe it. 

“Most girls that see the Little House,” I said, “kind of want to 
stay there and potter around in it right away.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Coll, “she wouldn’t potter in the house. That’s 
my job! Mary wants to open a store some day. She’s all full 
of big plans, and all that, for Cal. What would she need to do 
with me doing all the work?” 

“Sure not,” I said, kind of thoughtful. 

“Mary says,” went on her mother, “when she and Cal fix up 
their home there wont be hardly anything to do in it. All the 
hard work with electricity and all—washing machines, and irons, 
and breakfast cooked right on the table. Is it so?” 

“Yeh,” I said. “They have these electric stoves.” I kind of 
could see that shining electric grill on the cute mahogany Sheraton 
period-table in the Little House and Arthur looking over quick, 
and then away, from Mary showing a customer how to use it. 

Mary’s mother laughed. “Electric,” she said. ‘Mary’s the 
sly one! I wouldn’t have it near me. She knows I’m afraid of 
them, and she was going to get one of them for me on the sly!” 

“They’re awful safe,” I said. 

She smiled. ‘“Mary’s been telling me about them vacuum clean- 
ers you can just push around; even if you’re in a wheel-chair you 
can make your house as clean—” 

I felt a lump getting right into my neck. “You could, easy,” I said. 

She bent forward and her pleasant, kind old face got sweet and 
sober. ‘Is that young man—no one seems to know Cal out of 
the Store—do you like him?” 

“He seems awful—he’s a saving, quiet fellow,” I said. 

Mrs. Coll looked at me keen. “Well,” she said, and her cheeks 
got pink, “that’s not so bad. Young men that are saving—they 
don’t run around.” She listened a minute. “There’s Mary. I 


“guess her Cal will be here soon.” 


Mary stopped and smiled from her mother to me. “How do 
you like Mother?” she said. 

“Mary thinks everyone ought to like her Mother,’ laughed 
Mrs. Coll. 

“T wisht I had mine yet,’ I said. It made you lonely to see 
them two. Mary seemed to be not the same kind of Mary like 
at the Store. There she was full of business and pep and snappi- 
ness. Here, though, you saw she was a little girl, and her mother 
looked at her as if she was a sort of smart baby that did things 
that looked like what a grown-up could do, but you ought to be 
surprised Mary could do them! 

“Where’s your Cal?” said her mother, after a while, taking off 
the coat from the chair near her where Mary had thrown it and 
folding it up neat. 

“He’s coming, Mommie,” said Mary. And in a minute her eyes 
got a kind of shadow fall over them— I knew she’d been crying 
not so long ago. 

And then in Cal came. He stood at the door a minute, looking 
all over the room, and me and Mary’s mother. “So this is Mrs. 
Coll,” he said, like a benevolent old gentleman in a play. “I 
walked up instead of riding,” he said. 

Mary’s mother looked at him quick and deep, at his hair brushed 
back, and his fattish face, and his lips sort of closed watchful 





She put down her thirty 
cents, and then he put 
down his quarter. 
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over his teeth, as if he was afraid he’d lose something if he 
didn’t keep them tight. And I stared right at her. And she looked 
as if you’d set roast beef before her, and she’s thought there was 
to be turkey. They didn’t kiss each other, any of them. 

Mrs. Coll began to talk, quietly, asking them about their work 
in the Store, and how they liked it, and making a little joke now 
and then. And Cal sat there all the time, smiling faint, and look- 
ing over to Mary and me every now and then. After awhile Mary 
looked at her mother. Her mother looked at the clock. ‘“We’re 
waiting for—for my son and his wife,” she said. 

But it was almost a half hour later when there came steps on the 
stairs. I knew the man that came in was Mary’s brother right 
away—small, neat, awful good-looking and overwell-dressed, with 
a spoiled kind of face and a peevish, pretty mouth. His mother’s 
face got all lit up when he came in. He came over and kissed her, 
and was introduced to us. “Well, so this is Mary’s beau,” he 
said, kind of jolly, as if he was trying to be hearty and friendly. 

“Where’s Hazel?” asked Mary, looking up to him. His face 
got all dark and clouded then. His mouth pouted and got kind 
of set. ‘“She—she wasn’t so well,” he said, and looked at his 
mother, as if she’d understand. But his mother lowered her face. 

Mary stood up, very little and straight. “I think,” she said, 
“when I—I’m going to be engaged, you might have had her come, 
if only for mother and Cal.” 

“Well,” he said, and 
he looked at her, kind 
of drawing in his lip, 

“T’m here.” 

Say, I’ve never been 
to a more awkward 
party in my life. Cal 
sat there looking at 
Mary and her mother 
and her brother. I, 
for all I could talk so 
fast at the Store, 
couldn’t find my 
tongue. Mary’s brother 
sat sulking as if he’d 
been insulted and 
wanted his pardon 
asked. Mary sat very 
still looking at her 
brother and her 
mother and Cal. Only 
Mrs. Coll made her little 
joke now and then. Then 
we drank the punch, and 
congratulated them. And 
each of the family kissed 
each other. Only when Cal 
came to kiss Mrs. Coll she 
turned her cheek, and not 
her lips. And Mary did not 
kiss her brother. 

Cal looked all the time 
at her brother’s diamond ring, 
his stickpin, and his rings, 
and the seals on his watch- 
chain like a girl’s necklace 
_ full of hanging things. His hands 
glittered, the nails was so shiny. 
He was a very pretty man. 

“Well,” said Mary’s brother, 
“you must come to see us some- 
time.” But he didn’t say when. 
He looked at me. “I’m a travel- 
ing salesman,” he said; “I’m away 
so much, honest, I don’t get to 
know my own family. My wife’s 
alone more than she’s with me.” 

“It must be awful lonely for her,” I said. “I guess she often 
wishes your Mother and Mary lived with her to keep her com- 
pany.” 

Say, you might have thought I put a bomb in them words and 
it exploded. Mary looked quick at him, her mother at her, and 
he got a deep dark red, down to his collar. Then Mary said, 
low, with a smile, “It must be lonely.” But Mrs. Coll, her eyes 
got filled all of a sudden; she didn’t look up when we said good 
night. I knew I’d said something awful, but when I tried to 
apologize to Mary, she whispered, “It’s all right.” 


“What’s the 
matter? Are you 
crazy? If anyone 
sees you, you'd 
lose your job!” Pa 
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And she said, “Cal and I'll take you to the car.” Her brother 
went out ahead. He said, turning round to Cal, “Of course, [’l| 
do something nice for you and—we’ll send you a gift soon as we 
get the invitation.” 

Near the car Mary said to Cal and me, “Well, how do you 
like Mother?” But I knew she meant only him to answer. 

“She’s a fine old lady,” he said. 

“She’s not old,” said Mary. “She’s as quick! She’s the best 
housekeeper. And with a house with modern appliances, she 
could do anything as if she was well.” 

He didn’t answer. But he said, “Your brother lives in a nice 
suburb. He seems real well off.” 

She flashed up her eyes. ‘He makes a lot of money,” she said, 

“I suppose he’s pretty well-to-do,” said he, again. 

“They live pretty extravagant,” said Mary, after a bit. 

Next morning I asked Mary how her mother liked Cal hisself. 
Her face got kind of clouded. “Oh, she'll understand him better,” 
she said. ‘“Mother—she thinks engaged people ought to go and 
show it all the time, you know.” 

“Yes,” I said. Arthur was selling a woman some hangings, and 
if there was a man could of showed more plain he loved a girl 
I didn’t see how. Mary followed my look, and her face got sort 
of white for no reason at all, being she’d said she couldn’t stand 
hearing me say his name even to her. ‘“He’s—that’s a man that’s 
the pretty kind—like,” and her cheeks grew red here, “like my 
brother.” 

“IT couldn’t tell you last night,” she said. “You know, my 
brother married a swell girl in a office, that fell in love with him. 
Mom she worked for us both and sent him to business college, 

and all. And we, we said all the time we'd keep 
up the family—always see Mom had a home like 
the one she made for us, even when she was old. 
Then Mon, she got crippled. And of course we 
knew we could never go back on our promise 
then. And he fell in love. And the girl, she 
wouldn’t marry him unless—she wouldn’t live in 
no home with her husband’s mother. She said 
mother had had her day—been boss in her home. 
And she—she wouldn’t let her come between 
them in theirs. She refused mother their home.” 
Mary’s face got white. “And he—my brother— 
he let her.” 

Say, I looked at her standing there, so little 
and straight. She seemed just like a little girl 
there. And she’d been supporting the house, 
making a home for her mother, and she was 
going to marry—so she’d be sure her mother 
had a home. That’s why she took careful, saving 
Cal and not Arthur that was handsome and 
swell, and would, maybe, spend money on just 
his wife, like her brother. 

All those last days of the month I could hardly 
see them sometimes for the people. And every- 
where I saw Cal selling, and Arthur trying to 
sell, and Mary flying round like a bit of lightning. 
The day before the end of the month I met them 
both at lunch. “Well,” I said, trying to be 
friendly to him, “when is the wedding?” 

He pursed up his lips the way he had that 
made me want to slap him. “Well,” he looked 

down at me, “we’re not hurrying. We're waiting. We want to 
see—to make sure, you know. More haste, more waste. There’s 
going to be a head chose for the Little House here, and, well, we 
want to be sure.” But I saw all right he was pretty sure who 
was going to be head of the Little House. 

It was to be announced the middle of July, I knew, and I just 
waited, though I was really afraid for that day to come. One 
morning I saw the sales-manager himself come up, and he watched 
Cal sell. Cal was showing a couple a vacuum cleaner, and he 
was saying, “Of course, we can give it to you in this make—just 
as practical.” 

And Arthur when he seen the manager, he stood up very 
straight, as if he expected to be shot, and he wasn’t going to 
back off. The manager, though, he looked at him, and he went 
by as if he didn’t see him. 

And the middle of July, Mary came in to me. “We've all 
three been asked to go down to the office—Cal, and Arthur, 
and me,” she said. “They’re going to get four more people for the 
House. There’s to be a little office built off, part of the Con- 
tracting Department, to take contracts for furnishing little homes, 
and it’s to be part of the work here. (Continued on page: 103) 
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PARTY bosses do not mean much 
to women; party solidarity means less; 
the Machine, still less. The question 
rises atonce: ‘But will this attitude 
continue after the women become 


more familiar with party politics?” 
We think it will. 
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OME ONE has called the American Presidential election a 

“sporting event.” From this point of view the nominating 
convention must be looked upon as a sort of “preliminary” in 
which the political parties by a process of survival of the fittest 
select as nominees the men most likely to win. The candidate of 
the in party holds the championship; the candidate of the would- 
be-in party challenges him for it—the stakes, the Presidential 
office, to go to the best man. On these lines, certainly, the con- 
test has often been waged. 

Now woman enters into the election. Woman has never been 
a sporting animal. While accounts of the great battles of the ring 
chronicle an occasional woman spectator as keenly interested, she 
is noted rather for her rarity than for anything else. Just how, 
then, will women view this great sporting event? Will participa- 
tion in it develop a hitherto latent sportingness, or will they per- 
chance change it into something new and strange? 

Reports of the early spring conventions, county, congressional 
and State, small preliminaries to the great preliminaries other- 
wise known as the National conventions, tend to show her in an 
attentive and take-under-consideration mood. She has, so far, 
catalogued conventions as “experiences” vying with spring house- 
cleaning and spring shopping for her interest and time. Said a 
woman delegate at one convention: “It took me all day to vote 
aye, once. I was disgusted. I expected to get all my spring 
clothes while on this trip.” Said another: “I had to postpone 
my house-cleaning a whole month. I’ve had my help engaged for 
this job for a year. And all I did was to listen to a lot of spread- 
eagle speeches.” 

A rather superficial survey of the women who attended these 
conventions, especially in the States where women had not hith- 


erto been eligible to political conventions, leads to the suspicion 
that curiosity was the leading motive for attendance. Those 
women, therefore, who were alert for thrills, for entertainment, 
for information, were in the majority among the delegates. There 
were not lacking, however, the wives and daughters of the good 
old war-horses, and a sprinkling of the serious-minded who were 
taking their politics as they did their cold plunge, physical exer- 
cise and church duties. 

“Are they putting something over on us?” was the question 
most frequently heard. Once I heard it answered by a middle- 
aged woman who was enjoying the county convention as she 
would a circus: “Oh, no, dearie, they did that before we left 
home.” 

Of course they put it over on them. One case will do to set 
forth the moral. The women of a certain unnamed political 
party attended the party primaries. Delegates to the county 
convention were to be elected. The men grandiloquently voted 
to make the delegation half and half, men and women. Women 
sat in smug satisfaction. They had not supposed it would be so 
easy. While the slate was being discussed here and there infor- 
mally, the women’s attention thus diverted, a motion was made, 
put and passed that the delegation be instructed for Jones for 
congressional delegate to the National convention. Only a woman 
here or there caught the import of the motion. They did not 
care who went as delegate. It was only after they reached the 
county convention and heard that Jones was for one candidate, 
that the women delegates, almost unanimous for another, woke up. 

“Well, no use to fuss this time. But never again!” said one 
woman, voicing the opinion of the rest. 

No, these women were decidedly not sports. They did not take 
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Undoubtedly if 
Hoover had had an 
organized campaign 
every delegation of 
women that I know 
anything about would 
have voted for dele- 
gates whofavored him. 





loyalty kept them silent, 
The vote meant to them 
not organization, not 
links in a chain, not cir- 
cles within circles, but a 
direct means of adminis- 
tering punishment and 
of getting rid of an op- 
ponent who might betray 
them at the National 
convention. 

Many men in this 
party were indignant at 
the position taken by 
this man who had been 
honored by them, but it 
is extremely doubtful if 
they would have regis- 
tered that indignation at 
a party convention if the 
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It is possible, there- 
fore, that as women 
find out more and more 
“how it is done,” the 
sport in these conven- 
tions will diminish. One 
can make sport out of a 
game; but if the whole 














their defeat as a joke. The men who did it have long marks 
against their names. Rather solemnly the women have set forth 
to learn how to prevent it next time. 

The name Jones meant little to these women. Party bosses do 
not mean very much to women. Party solidarity means less to 
the women, the machine still less. The question rises at once: 
“But will this attitude continue after the women become more 
familiar with party politics?” 

We think it will. There is a reason as fundamental as the lack 
of sportingness in women, back of this difference. The men dele- 
gates were interested in Jones either because Jones had been or 
would be interested in their candidacy or that of a friend, for 
coroner, for Congressman or for county collector. It was inci- 
dental to them that Jones was for a certain candidate. Jones was 
for that candidate because his State boss had asked him to be, 
and his State boss could help Jones or one of Jones’ friends to 
some job that he wanted. The State boss was for the certain 
candidate because he knew some of the latter’s supporters who 
could “reach” the candidate if he happened to be nominated or 
elected. Thus the vote for a Congressional delegate involves the 
machine and the party. Now, it is not likely that a very large 
percentage of these women delegates will ever want an office, or 
that very many of their friends will want one. Therefore, want- 
ing nothing of Jones, the women have no interest in Jones’ per- 
sonal ambition to go to San Francisco or Chicago. To them the 
vote for delegate to these conventions resolves itself into a vote 
for the Presidential nominee. Undoubtedly if Hoover had had 
an organized campaign, every delegation of women that I know 
anything about would have voted for delegates who favored him, 
regardless of their personality. 

In several States the women had their axes sharp—so sharp, 
indeed, that even the politicians thought them dangerous. Certain 
public men who fain would become delegates to National con- 
ventions and even perchance nominees of a party had unforgotten 
records. In vain did party leaders preach harmony. Every can- 
didate for delegate was weighed by one measure. How did he 
stand on this man? Did he advocate discipline for him, non- 
recognition? So stubborn, so insistent were the women in one 
particular case that county convention after county convention 
actually passed resolutions against one of the nominees of its own 
party. No halfway measures stopped them. No appeal to party 


game of give and take, 
of spoils and personal 
ambition, is thrown out 
and conventions become 
a mere registry of votes, 
where does the sport 
come in? In a game, victory goes to the most adept in that game, 
the fittest man for the fight; one can be a sport, then, if he fails. 
But if one wants the best man to win, anything less than victory 
is failure. One does not become sportsmanlike about the defeat 
of good or the victory of evil. Whether it will be better for 
politics or for government that the serious sex take this election 
of candidates so solemnly is another question. 

The hitherto dominant sex may have made politics into a sport 
as an antidote for intolerance or a salve for rancor. Who can 
say? To be intolerant, to think all of good and right is on one 
side—this may be bad for women, for politics, for government. 
But that is not now the question. The question is: will women 
view politics as a sport? Anyone who has observed them in 
their fight for suffrage, for prohibition, anyone who will fairly see 
that their position must be, on the whole, disinterested in the 
objects of a machine, must agree that they will not. 

Those women delegates at San Francisco and at Chicago will 
believe that their choice for the nomination is the best; they will 
then view a defeat as less than the best. They will not take it 
with a smile. It is even possible that if a less good man wins at 
San Francisco than wins at Chicago, or vice versa, some women 
voters at San Francisco may change their politics overnight. Such 
is the result of taking politics too seriously. 

Yet it is possible, if women make of politics so serious a thing 
that they cannot reconcile themselves to accept less than what 
they think is best in nominees, that once again parties may har- 
bor great movements like democracy and liberalism, may yet 
wage battles for great truths, for progress. It is well to be tol- 
erant; yet one cannot smile in the face of defeat if one feels a 
cause to be righteous, if one has thought victory and honor syn- 
onymous. It is well to be a sport when nothing vital is at stake. 
Is politics a sport because nothing vital is at stake, or is nothing 
vital at stake because men have made of politics a game? That 
is a question for the women to answer. 

It is the question they have been asking since they attended 
their first convention. It is a question they are waiting now 
for the great parties to answer. Women have been called the 
personal sex. That may account for the fact that the nominations 
made this month will be to them index-numbers of their parties. 
Many women have chosen their parties, “sight unseen.” These 
were the women who went to the conventions. 
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Many others are waiting for something definite, something per- 
sonal, by which to measure the parties. Even those who chose 
“sight unseen” are waiting a little breathless to see ‘f their chosen 

rty passes the probation period safely. The nomination will 
tell the tale with them. Platforms—oh, they may be all right, 
but after all, c’est l’homme. This will be the woman’s doctrine. 
In the meantime, these women inside the parties will be taking 
notes on just how much the average voter has to say about said 
nomination. The women outside the parties will also be watching 
to see how much say-so a woman has inside a party. 

Two propositions have been made to women ever since the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment seemed near passage. One proposi- 
tion said: “Enter a political party. It is only inside a party 
that you count. How otherwise can women influence the selection 
of the nominees?” The other proposition said: “Both parties play 
to the independent vote. Inside, you are used, not counted. Do 
not sell your influence until you know what the party will give 
you for your vote.” 

It is with the women who have accepted the first proposition 
that nominating conventions have directly to do. As suggested 
by tie nomination of Jones as a Congressional delegate, the 
women inside have so far had little to do. But that was before 
women had learned how it is done. Future nominating conven- 
tions may tell a different tale. This year the chief job of the 
women was to get a seat in the convention. 

Not all the women new to parties are new to politics. Among 
these delegates are old hands at it. Coming home from the 
Democratic convention of 1916 in St. Louis, a delegate from 
Massachusetts leaned over to me and said: “Well, did you 
suffragists get what you wanted? Are you satisfied?” 

“Not what we wanted,” I returned, “—but what we expected.” 

“That’s just what I told the boys,” he said. “If we'd given 
the women the vote forty years ago, that’d ’a’ been the end of it. 
We've given them forty years to learn the game, and now they’ll 
be able to beat us at it.” 

Those women who have been beseeching conventions and legis- 
latures for suffrage resolutions do know the game—as not many 
men know it, perhaps. But this article deals with the women 
new to politics, the unknown quantity. 

For a good many women the matter of choosing the party 
in which to enroll was difficult. What is known as a rational 
basis for party alignment was not as apparent as it may have 
been in times past. Between the progressive Republicans and the 
liberal Democrats there did not seem much rational disagreement. 
To the conservatives, the stand-pat Republicans and the oid-line 
Democrats offered much the same. As for real issues, it was 
apparent even to the theoretically inclined women that results 
would largely depend upon the candidates nominated. Those 
offered differed, inside both parties, as widely as Douglas and 
Lincoln ever did. History frankly reveals the fact that fifty per- 
cent of the time there has been no issue between parties. 

So much for the rational element. When it came to the in- 
stinctive element in the choice of a party, hereditary, religious 
and geographical influ- 
ences played a part with 
the women as it has with 
the men. In the South, 
for instance, most of the 
women _ prominent in 


suffrage- and club-work 
have entered the Demo- 
cratic party; most 


women of Irish 
descent have doubt- 
less lined up as Demo- ( 
crats; most women 
of German stock 
have become Repub- ~ 
licans. 
The women who 

enrolled in the parties 
were invited to the 
party primaries. The 
measure of represen- 

_ tation given the 
women varied with the State 


organizations of the parties. | | / é 
In some States one party gave | >) 
the women equal representa- H 

tion with the men, women 

electing the women delegates, 



























and men the men delegates. In other States the various parties 
asked the women to come into the primaries and elect delegates 
without regard to sex. In nearly all such cases some of the dele- 
gates were women. In some States women were elected as dele- 
gates at large. 

The delegates from the party primaries later assembled at a 
county convention where delegates to the State convention were 
elected. Some of these delegates, too, were women. 

“They’ve turned it into a millinery show,” said one local boss. 
“One thing is certain: if I’m to go on making political speeches, 
the women will have to change their headgear. I can’t face it.” 

At the State conventions delegates to the National conven- 
tions were elected, two from each congressional district and four 
at large from each State. Some of these, too, were women. Keep- 
ing in mind what happened about Jones, which happened with 
variations all along the line, the women may be said to have 
participated, in name at least, in the nomination of the candi- 
dates for President. 

Recalling National conventions of the past in which women’s 
part was confined to parading in the rain, standing long hours in 
silent prayer to passing delegates and appearing before resolu- 
tions committees, it is hard to picture what these historic nomina- 
ting: conventions of 1920 will be, in which women will be seated in 
State delegations which, four short years ago, voted solidly against 
a suffrage plank in the platform of the very parties that today 
set forth their records before women, in order to read their title 
clear to mansions in Washington. 

To appreciate how great a part women take this month in 
nominating conventions, one must compare today with yesterday. 

In eighteen of the States the delegates to the National conven- 
tion are instructed by means of a Presidential preferential primary. 
Since all the possible candidates for President were not listed at 
these primaries, it is difficult to say how effective they may be. 
Women took little part in these primaries. 
























































































Is politics a sport because nothing vital 
is at stake? Or is nothing vital at stake 
because men had made of politics a game? 
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How far a cry Presidential preferential primaries are from the 
old days before 1832 when the candidates for President were 
agreed upon officially in a caucus of Congressmen! In these days, 
when everything prior to 1800 is regarded as sacred, it is well to 
remember that the first nominating convention was a protest 
against that aristocratic method of nominating by Congressional 
caucus, that there was no fixed representation in the early con- 
ventions—first come first seated being the rule. Whether with 
the wane of gameness in politics the great National conventions 
will give way to primaries everywhere is yet to be seen. 

In many States all nominations for State and local offices are 
now made at primaries. The last vestige of the convention within 
these States is that called to elect delegates to the National conven- 
tions with which this article has dealt at such length! Limited 
to this and the drawing of resolutions, it is shorn of its former 
glory when candidates juggled with promises, passes and drinks. 
The primary method of nomination was designed to do away 
with ring control, whereby it was possible for a small group of 
men by agreement to distribute the offices among their friends. 
Whether it has accomplished what it set out to do is doubtful. 

The details of the primary law differ in different States. In 
general, candidates file their names with a county clerk as 
candidates for the nomination of a certain party. At a given 
date all such candidates are voted on, Democrats voting for their 
choice among the Democratic nominees, Republicans for their 
choice among the Republicans. The parties have different tickets. 
No one can vote for a nominee of the other party. To vote for 
the nominees of a party enrolls you as a member of that party. 
Many citizens refuse to vote at primaries, preferring to remain 
independents. In so doing their choice for a candidate is limited 
to the men put up by the parties. They have no choice in deciding 
upon the party’s nominees. It is equally necessary to enroll as a 
member of a party if one votes for delegates to a convention. 
It is the same old story. If one wishes “good men and true” put 
forward as nominees, one must work within the party. 

This method is naturally very expensive for the nominee. He 
has no party backing him; therefore he must himself pay the ex- 
penses of making himself known to the members of his party. 
The “ring” still manages in many ways to control the nominations. 
If one hundred voters scatter their vote among six good nominees, 
it is evident that a very few votes massed for one nominee will 
give him the majority. It is “good politics,” therefore, to get a 
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Will women use politics as a 
sport? Anyone who knows 
them knows they will not. 
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number of good men to enter the race, to divide the OPPosition 
vote. The successful nominee is not necessarily the choice of 
a majority of the votes cast. If enough of the votes are scattered 
a small group may dominate the primaries, as it may the con, 
vention. 

One of the theoretic advantages of the convention system is 
that the delegates, being fewer in number, personally know the 
candidates for the chief executive offices such as Governor for the 
proven by the history of conventions, It is manifestly impossible 
for all voters to know all the candidates for a nomination. State 
and county tickets contain nominations for as many as eighteen 
offices; there are often from one to five candidates for the nomina- 
tion for each office. At primaries and conventions the burden 
placed upon the ordinary voter of making a wise choice among 
all these candidates for all these nominations is obviously too 
great. 

There is a movement to remedy this situation, not by a return 
to the old convention system, but by what is known as a “shorter 
ballot.” On this shorter ballot would appear the names of the 
candidates for the chief executive offices such as Governor for the 
State, and county commissioner for the county. All the lesser 
administrative offices which have nothing to do with policy would 
be filled by civil service. The heads of the government, both 
State and county would be held responsible for efficient results. 

Among politicians there is, naturally, much objection to the 
shorter ballot. It would rob the game of its nicest points, that 
of distributing these smaller offices among political workers. If 
there were no offices for the aforesaid Jones to throw to his ad- 
herents, why would they support Jones, willy nilly, for delegate 
to a National convention? What point would there be to a 
victory? What would become of the sport? Everyone would 
drop out of the game except those really interested in who became 
President, now of minor importance to precinct delegates. If it 
is true that women will not, in large numbers, become interested 
in securing, either for themselves or friends, these offices, this 
argument will not seem to women a good one against the shorter 
ballot. If the majority of women in the party are more interested 
in the nominee for President and Governor than to whom the 
nomination for coroner is flung, they will doubtless favor this 
shorter ballot. 

There is an argument to the effect that large numbers of 
women are wives and daughters of office-holders and that these 
women will have a personal interest in 
politics as keen as that of husband and 
father. Such women are already rally- 
ing to every precinct-meeting and 
every convention. But it is a healthy 
sign that some of the prettiest political 
fights of the spring season for the con- 
trol of the machine have been those 
waged by the women whose interest 
in politics is impersonal, rather than 
personal, who are in it for principle 
and for country rather than for gain 
and self, against the wives and 
daughters of politicians. Politicians 
themselves do not blink the fact that 
there has always been in this country 
a larger number of women of leisure 
interested in movements than there 
have been men of leisure. Club 
women and suffragists by the mil'ions, 
with opinions and time and ability, 
cannot be overlooked. They may be 
expected to count more in parties and 
in politics than tired business men. 
If such women care for the game, it 
will be for a different stake than the 
distribution of small county offices. 

The politicians know this. But 
there are many things they do not 
know about the woman voter. Some 
of their efforts to “manage” her are 
amusing. One has been to dangle be- 
fore her eye chairmanships and dele- 
gateships. He knows that if only he 
can instill in a woman a desire for 
something for herself, if he can get her 
to run for something, if he can fill her 
with reverence for an appointment or 
office, her (Continued on page 107) 
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YOUNG man, rather pale, with intelligent blue eyes and a 

somewhat serious mouth, sat at the table in the corner star- 
ing gravely in front of him. His companion was a very pretty 
girl. It was evident to the patrons of the little restaurant that 
they were lovers. 

The young man with the blue eyes was a painter, and the pretty 
girl was romantic. On that wild spring afternoon they had wan- 
dered down by the docks where tugs, busy and choleric as bees, 
dragged squat barges against the current; where listless steamers, 
with an air of death, were moored to the piers; where a schooner, 
with stark rigging and tall masts, stood like a skeleton against the 
sky. A breath of the sea, eloquent of far lands and the mystery 

of deep waters, swept in upon the breeze. The rumblings of trucks 

over the cobbles, the shriek of a crane, the figures of supercargoes 
and longshoremen and here and there a battered hulk of a man 
smoking a pipe by the curb, held a savor of adventurous life. 

The little restaurant offered now a peaceful contrast. The pretty 
girl sighed charmingly, and the young man, turning to her, smiled 
with eyes of understanding. Guy Crayle was in love. Fate had 
pulled chestnuts out of the fire for him; he had every reason to 
count himself fortunate. His memory went back to the gallant, 
careless years of growth that were hardly yet behind him. Paris 
and New York, a thousand tumultuous experiences, a thousand 
ardent personalities, a procession of colored days, of unforgotten 
nights, trailed past his mind. How fine, how masterful it was to 
have a vision of life, a medium in which to embody that vision and 
an opportunity to develop the medium as he himself chose. 

And thinking of this, Guy smiled again at the pretty girl across 
the table. It was because of her that the last was true. 

He had no money, and he was hungrily anxious to paint with an 
equal disregard for the sycophancies imposed by portraiture and 
the shallow tricks of the commercial field. He had seen ahead of 
him years of want and humiliating privation, and he was afraid. 
He was sure that if he could count on merely a little money, the 
slimmest sort of income that would keep him in tobacco and food, 
he would ask nothing more. He was living at the time in a dingy 
apartment in the west Fifties with Ned Ferguson and Lucian 
Provost. 

“Tell you what, old man,” the indolent Ned assured him sol- 
emnly one night, “you ought to marry money. Go out and buy 
yourself a razor. Give up drink and shun foul companions. Shave 
regularly, and don’t talk horrid. And if you'll guarantee me ten 
per cent commission, I’ll give you some choice introductions.” He 
ran a hand through his silky hair and arched his eyebrows with 
an air of insufferable boredom. 
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By PAUL HERVEY FOX 


Illustrated by 
cAURELIE cASTEN 


Guy threw a slipper at his head, which missed its mark but 
knocked over a convenient beer-bottle on the break fast-table. 

Lucian Provost, a boy with a sensitive face and the shoulders 
of a coal-heaver, banged for order with a knife. 

“That bloody fool, Ned, is right!” he declared. ‘Why don’t 
you, Guy? What’s the name of that damn’ girl just starting in 
—y life-class? You know the one I mean. Isn’t she the daughter 
of old—’ 

Guy’s lips assumed their serious, almost forbidding, curve. 
“Cut it out and go to the devil, you two! I was falling seriously.” 

A swift year had flown by, leaving the problem unsolved, and 
then when spring came, Guy fell in love in his single-purposed, 
profound way with Janet Gordon. The bohemianism of his man- 
ner of living suddenly appeared to him stupid and gross; he knew, 
with a spirit almost of sadness, that he had grown up. 

Janet Gordon was a student of the arts who would never be 
anything but a student. Under the stir of an attraction which he 
at first derided, Guy took her to obscure little restaurants and gal- 
lery-seats at the theaters. She seemed to enjoy these things im- 
mensely—seemed to accept his comradeship gratefully. She had 
a pert assurance that thinly veiled her true lack of self-reliance. 
But one night she had cried quietly in Guy’s arms and blurted out 
her need of him, her faith in him and her authentic love. 

Guy had faced the situation grimly. In the corridor outside her 
forlorn little room, he stood with his arms about her, his eyes peer- 
ing into the mask of darkness. Already Ned Ferguson was secur- 
ing big prices for his facile advertising-work; already he was 
growing to regard Guy as a trifle pathetic and sentimental in his 
unshaken ideals. Guy was somberly aware that though he himself 
might endure obscurity and poverty for a term of years, he could 
never impose conditions on anyone he loved. It was a clear 
choice before him: he must give up Janet Gordon or give up his 
high vision. Unable to make a decision, he groaned aloud. Hold- 
ing her close, he muttered quietly: 
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“But—I haven’t—any money.” 

She lifted her face. 

“I—I have,” she said timidly. 

Her foolish little story came out later, in fragments 
and apologies. She was even wealthy—she had twenty- 
five thousand a year in her own name! Acting upon an 
impulse of discontent, she had come to New York, lived 

on the scantest of a self-decreed allowance and pictured herself as 
the forlorn and struggling artist of romance. It had not always 
been easy to maintain that illusion. 

“If you hadn’t come along,” she said faintly to Guy, “I don’t 
think I could have gone on pretending to myself much longer. 
Anyway, now we can have everything.” 

In the excitement of the news he did not forget how much she 
had to offer him in other ways: the quick sympathy she had for 
his hopes and dreams was sweet to him, and he rejoiced in her 
charm and her gay humor, in the delicate contour of her face and 
the softness of her hair. Sometimes she mocked him with shafts 
of feminine cruelty or pretended a magnificent indifference, yet 
underneath these there ran always, like a current, deep and strong, 
her predominating need of him. 

As they sat over their coffee-cups that evening, their talk was 
of the delightful future. Twenty-five thousand a year would buy 
many things! Guy saw an incongruous blur of ornate hotels, a 
cloistral studio, tubes of the very best paints, long, slim, golden 
brushes, luxurious dinners, evening dress, cream for breakfast, 
taxis, a good club! He saw, even more vividly, the pretty and 
romantic girl he loved developing with him. He saw himself 
laying all his work at her feet and saying little things to make her 
laugh, doing little things to touch her heart. 

Suddenly she remarked, breaking into his thought: “Guy, the 
first thing I’m going to give you is a long trip abroad, and we'll go 
to Rome and lots of places.” 

The young man wondered what it was that made him somehow 
resent something in that speech. He felt he had flushed, yet he 
did not know why. One of the passions of his life was for a stay 
in Rome for a space—yet, oddly, all his enthusiasm was momen- 
tarily dampened! Hz had not time to analyze that reaction, for, 


as if sensing a little cloud, Janet asked quickly in a whisper: 


“Do you love me?” 
“You know I do.” 
“Tell me so, then,” she pleaded. 
“T love you!” he said, with an intake of 
breath, his eyes fixed upon hers. 
“T am so happy now that I have the money 
to buy freedom for you and all the little things 
you want.” 
“So am I, dearest.” 
“Would you love me if I didn’t 
have anything?” 
“Every bit as much! You know 
that, don’t you?” He touched her 
hand across the cloth. 
One afternoon, three years later, 
Guy Crayle, now a man of thirty, 
was sitting alone in the melancholy 
silence of his wife’s Park Avenue 
apartment. His face 
had gained in a sober- 
ing maturity and was 
still handsome, still in- 
teresting. Yet it wasa 
face that held the sub- 
tle marks of failure; 
there was in it no indi- 
cation of clean pride, 
of masculine assurance. 
And today, in a bitter 
mood of revealment, 
Guy had suddenly seen himself with truthful 
eyes! 
He had had a wire from Lucian Provost, now 
running a ranch in the Southwest, and he and 
Lucian had lunched expensively and talked in a 
strain of plaintive sentiment over old times. There was hardly a 
street that was not evocative of some memory; and in his heart 
Guy wished that he might return to those days of folly and laugh- 
ter, and, best of all, high enthusiasm. 
Lucian was bronzed and lean, and still unmarried. No one 
would have recognized him now as the reckless, erratic youth who 
was the ringleader in a hundred escapades. It was odd that three 


———, 
slender years could produce so huge a difference. He had grown 
so firm and lean and stable. 

After luncheon, talking of Ned Ferguson and a dozen others the 
friends strolled to Guy’s studio in Gramercy Park. Lucian ad- 
mired the rooms immensely, but he had not grown cynical enough 
to flatter with ease the paintings that Guy had shown him, 

“You're trying to imitate yourself. You're thinking about their 
effect on other people. They strike me, Guy, frankly, as a little 
conscious.” 

“Then you don’t like them?” asked Guy dully but without syr. 
prise. 

“Oh, they’re clever, yet it’s difficult not to look for bigger things 
from you. But what’s the odds? You don’t need to do a scratch 
vf work unless you want to. You're damned lucky, and you know 
it. This playing around with paint is just an amusement for you, 
You shouldn’t expect any other reward.” ° 

Lucian spoke laughingly, but Guy had a vague sense of the de. 
pression which of late had been recurrent. His work was shoddy 
and uninspired; it was a bag of familiar tricks. He wondered why 
he had fallen so far away from his early promise. 

Presently Lucian arose. He had business that summoned him. 

“Glad to have seen you, Guy,” he said a little brusquely as he 
shook hands. Something of the emotion of their old comradeship 
seemed to stir the two friends, and they were silent, thinking of 
the many things thay 
were past and might 
not come again. 

“Yes,” Lucian end- 
ed, “you’re very 
lucky. I envy you, 
Drop me a line some- 
time.” 
He sat down in The 
the solitude of 
the shadowy li- 
brary and lit a 

cigarette. 





door closed 
and Guy was alone, 
with his failures in 
pigment fronting him 
from the walls. A 
sense of acute distress 
throbbed through 
him. Lucian seemed eager and interested in 
so many things, whereas he had accepted 
with resignation the disillusionments of life 
in the abstract. 

He put on his hat suddenly and went out. 
The year was swaggering into summer, and 
the trees in the park had a fresh and spar- 
kling green inimitable to capture with brush, 
Moodily Guy walked homeward and let him- 
self into the handsome, somber apartment. 
Janet had gone out, and he sat down in the 
solitude of the shadowy library and lit a 
cigarette. A clock ticked in the corner of 
the room. 

Uncomfortably Guy began to strip from himself, layer by 
layer, the delusions, vanities and mental attitudes with which 
he had unconsciously hidden from his own eyes his spiritual 
decay. He saw now that in these past three years his whole 
life had lost force and purpose. What was the cause? Mar- 
riage? The routine of domesticity? 

It dawned upon him suddenly that it was due to Janet’s 
money! It had put a blight upon his ambition. 

His recollections went back to that winter in Rome when 
they had been so happy, and to a hundred colorful little 

incidents that had crowded their companionship. Truly he loved 
Janet still, as surely as she loved him; and yet he saw now, with- 
out a shadow of a doubt, that her money had stealthily sapped his 
independence, his manhood, his genius. 

Janet was very generous. She had insisted upon Guy’s accept- 
ing a monthly allowance. Somehow, for all that he persuaded him- 
self this was no disgrace, he could never manage to overcome the 
reluctance with which he accepted it—and the allowance, which 
would have been munificent in his former circumstances, seemed 
te go nowhere at all in a world in which flowers and cabs and lux- 
uries were the very commonplaces of comfort. 

It was humiliating a‘: first to go out with Janet and see her pay 
rather than himself. Presently Guy had grown accustomed to 
that, and presently Janet had grown aware of it. She loved him— 
he was sure upon that score; but the first flush of romance had 
paled into something almost like the kindly contempt of a nurse 
for her patient. She began to refer to “my car” and “my apart- 
ment” even in the presence of mutual friends. Guy had found 
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that his prosperity had. made an intangible barrier between himself 
and the artistic affiliations for which he cared, and his wife, after 
her first impulse, entered a semi-social world like that in which she 
had been bred. 

Guy began to realize that to his wife he was merely “a hus- 
band” —an appendage ornamental and useful and impersonal quite 
in the same sense as “my car.” He began to realize that to her 
friends he was the object of a faint, unspoken derision. They 
regarded him privately as the parasite husband. And the one thing 
that might have given him power and faith—his work—had suc- 
cumbed, like his individuality, to the tremendous 
pressure of Janet’s money. 

At first he had painted vigorously, but little by 
little the widening sweep of his pleasures and tastes 
had bred in him a destructive dilettanteism. With 
every advantage offered, he found work more dif- 
ficult than with none. The healthful discipline of 
material objects was denied him, and he found him- 
self growing a trifle doubtful about whether in the 
end it mattered if one painted poorly or painted 
well, or if one painted at all. 

He was soft and flabby; he saw that now only 
too clearly. The lash of a hard, vital necessity for 
struggle had broken down the fibers of his aggres- 
sion. He realized that of late he had become rather 
irritable with Janet and that he was daily more 
circumspect and particular about minute details 
in the preparation of food or the furthering of petty 
comforts. He accepted these realizations undra- 
matically but with a calm bitterness. Tomorrow perhaps they 
would be gone, and he would return again to complacency and 
superciliousness. 

A copy of an art-review upon the table near at hand took his 
attention, and he slowly turned the pages. But presently he 
ceased yawning, struck by the delicate mastery of three or four 
reproductions of contemporary work. His mood changed swiftly, 
dynamically. It was as if some nerve in him had snapped, and 
he rose swiftly to his feet, transmuting into a gesture the swift 
surge of his own heart. 

He, too, had hoped to be great! More, he still could be so! 
Fame and riches—these were as nothing compared to the noble 
satisfaction of a perfect achievement. He began to think rapidly. 
He must seize this mood at the crest and ride upon it to a safer 
haven; otherwise he would grow weaker and more fatuous with the 
years. If the shreds of his love for Janet were to be preserved, 
he must free himself at once, with a single blow, from her enslav- 
ing purse. 

He swung around at a sound. Janet had come in softly and had 
entered the room. Her mouth had a vaguely discontented curve 
which was belied by the affectation of a crisp, confident voice. 

“Hello, dear; home already? We’re to dine with the March- 
banks tomorrow evening. The traffic on the Avenue today was— 
What’s the matter? Why are you looking at me like that?” 

“Janet, come over here.” Guy put his arm about her shoulder 
with more tenderness than he had known for a long time. It 
seemed to him that his crystallized intention was already return- 
ing to him a renewed sense of self-respect. 

“Listen, dear. I’ve been rather cross lately, haven’t I? And 
today—well, I saw Lucian Provost, and we talked over the old 
days together; and I’ve come to realize how much I’ve changed 
and that I’m not happy or making you happy. So I’m going to 
start things over again. Perhaps you'll start them with me.” 

“Guy, what do you mean? What’s the matter with you? Please 
don’t be ridiculous!” 

“I’m not a piece of property,” he said harshly, staring at her 
with a level look. His tone changed. “Forgive me; I didn’t mean 
that, Janet! I can’t live on your money any longer. I’m going 
away—into the country, I think. I’m going to try to do my work 
there without a penny from you. Can I ask you to give up things 
for a while and pretend that you’re poor, the way you did when 
we first—first knew each other? Let me support you the best 
way I can. No servants, not anything! And you and I—” 

“You're talking absurdly,” she said sharply. “I was a silly child 
when I first came to New York. What in the world is the sense 

of doing anything like that now? Do you want me to in- 
pangs. crease your allowance?” 
Meg That final word made Guy wince. Then he suddenly 
# flamed into anger. His hand was shaking; his lips had lost 

. their color. 
“Just that,” he said incoherently; “it’s just that that I 
object to. Good heavens, how much longer do you think 

















I can go on? I’m not the 
parasite, after all, that you 
are, for you’ve destroyed 
my work, which was the 
only thing I had, and 
robbed me of my ambi- 
tion. You bought my soul 
with your filthy money. 
Well, I’m through! To- 
morrow I leave for Framp- 
ton. If you want to join 
me there without a penny, 
I'll welcome you. Other- 
wise I stay there alone.” 
Her face flushed. She 
seemed on the verge of 
some acidulous retort, and 
then suddenly she seemed 
miserable, childish, help- 
less. As Guy stalked from 
the apartment with his chin high, that last glance he had of her 
recalled to him with a sudden pang the little art-student whom he 
had known so long ago and with whom he had fallen so earnestly 


They had 
wandered 
down by 
the docks, 
where list- 
less steam- 
ers were 


He strode down the village street in the warm summer sunlight. 
A woman stepped from the afternoon bus that was disgorging 
trippers and an artist or two returning to the colony of Frampton, 
and stood, with her bag by her side, a little uncertainly. 

rd Crayle swept off his hat, and his fingers sought her hand. 

“Janet!” 

She stared at him with a vague smile; her lips were trembling. 
It was astonishing how greatly he had changed in the three months 
they had been separated. Under the loose blue shirt the line of 
his throat was brown and healthy. His eyes were clear, and he 
gazed at her with a bright directness. There was an aspect of 
revived pride in the austerity of the mouth. Janet could not 
transmute her emotions into words, nor could she flout them with 
a similated flippancy. Guy, too, was silent. He lifted her bag, 
and as naturally as possible, guided her to a white studio under 
the sweep of a hill. 

Her coming was unexpected, the result of an impulse which she 
had fought desperately and vainly. Now, mistaking his dumb, 
awkward delight for coldness, she was for a moment mortified and 
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Then while the light still held, he showed her his pictures. 


hurt. But the man was rejoicing in his heart that she 
had come to him, and he had no words to tell her of his 
love. He was aware, too, that she had ridden on a 
bus, not hired a private car, and understood this as an 
indication of the spirit in which she had taken the step. 

For three months Guy Crayle had lived by himself, 
and had thrown the best he had into his painting. He 
did not dare believe that his work was as good as he 
sometimes fancied when, dog-tired, he threw his brush 
into the kerosene-cup and fumbled nervously to roll 
brown grains of a cheap tobacco into a cigarette. 

He had written to Janet, asking forgiveness for the 
scene he had created the evening he had left home. He 
remembered often the next morning when he arose 
wretchedly in his Gramercy Park studio. Yet false 
pride had fortunately carried the day. He had fingered 
tubes of paint and lovingly handled his easel, to coddle 
himself into the mood in which he had made his resolve. dh 
Then he had torn himself away from the clubs, from the fleshpots, 
from the superficial acquaintances who regarded art and artists 
as amusing things to be exploited socially. 

It had been hard at first. His studio rent cost him next to noth- 
ing, but he hated to weigh the prices of the canned foods upon 
which he was forced to subsist. Then to drown his despairing va- 
cillation, to avoid thinking of Janet, of her thousand acts of loving 
kindness, of the alluring curves of her face, he pulled himself to- 
gether and began to work. In the desperate struggle to create, the 
annoyances and discomforts of life faded into a gray background. 

Janet had written him once or twice, gay, pert little letters that 
were full of gossip. She apparently regarded his conduct as a tem- 
peramental prank. Her letters hurt him, as they were meant to 
do. He lay awake at night with their phrases echoing in his ears, 
and did not guess that they were forced and false. He swore to 
himself he would never exchange this new dignity of spirit, though 
it were coupled with infinite agony, for the spineless, malicious 
life he had put behind him. 

Janet must come to him. If she would not—well, he would try 
to forget her in the engrossing demands of his work! 

And now she had suddenly descended upon him without a word 
of warning. Hardly daring to credit it, he felt instinctively that 
she had come to him with understanding and love. 

She insisted on getting the dinner that evening. Guy found it 
delightful to watch her, deft and with a frown of tremendous 
gravity, pouring water into the tea-kettle and cutting open the 
big, ripe melon a neighbor had given him. Their voices were peril- 
ously gay. They laughed at nothing at all, and yet each avoided 
any reference to their quarrel or to Janet’s precipitate arrival. 

Never had food tasted so good. Guy quoted with a smile of 
reminiscence: 


“My dear, what dinners we have had, 
What cigarettes and wine! 

In quaint old corners of Soho, 
Your fingers touching mine.” 


—=—= 


Then while the light still held, he showed her 
his pictures. 

He was not disappointed. Janet had a broad 
taste and a developed critical faculty, and now 
her voice was hushed with something like awe as 

she looked at his best canvases. 

Guy had been working on symbolic figures that had some. 
thing of the haunting distortions of Blake or, perhaps, El Greco, 
They were brushed in with vivid blues and greens, whose flow. 
ing values sang to the eye. They seemed to challenge a candy. 
box prettiness and somehow smoothly escape that doom. They 
were original and striking; there was even genius in the paint- 
ing of those grotesque, soft-gowned women pacing against the 
background of dark sky. 

“They're so good, dearest! They’re so awfully good, Guy!” 

He said with affected melancholy, for he was too proud of 
what he had done to care just then: “Yes; but who'll buy 
them?” 

“Why not try Leveson? 
with the Pogany blue in it.” 

“Leveson? Why, Leveson wouldn’t trouble to unpack it!” 
“But, dear, you must. I mean, you’ve got to give yourself a 

‘chance’!” 

“Well, we'll talk of that later. I haven’t told you yet, you 
know, how glad I am you’ve come—it’s because I can’t!” 

She had averted her face with the shyness of a girl; and in the 
falling light the little studio was full of the mystery of dusk. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!’’ Guy said huskily, and could say no 
more; for she had turned to him, her head uplifted, her eyes sor- 
rowful yet joyous, pleading and assuring as no words might have 
done. 

The next day she returned again to her suggestion that Guy 
send one of his paintings to Leveson, the director of an important 
Fifth Avenue gallery and an agent of international prominence. 
To Guy it seemed senseless. He felt that to do so would be 
merely to court discouragement. But his funds were low; he was 
already in debt, and he meant to abide by his purpose. Ona 
gamble, he selected two pictures, packed and sent them. 

He wondered whether Janet’s love could meet the test of 
enduring definite want when she had a key to liberty in her own 
hands. He fancied for a moment that he was being preposterous 
and quixotic. He could not have confided his secret to any man, 
and yet, recalling his previous futility and wretchedness, and con- 
trasting those days with these golden hours of satisfaction and a 
new unbounded love, he knew he was right. 

The days went by like an idyll of lovers. Then one morning 
the mail brought him a surprisingly large check, a note of stirring 
commendation in Leveson’s own hand and a request for other ex- 
amples of his work. 

Guy read the note through with the feeling that some one was 
playing a cruel practical joke upon him; but the reality of the 
formal, stamped check was there to disprove it. He was made; 
his work was sound. The astute eye of Leveson himself had found 
it good! 

“Janet,” he cried, “I’m a success! By Jove, how I’ve wanted 
to be one! And, dearest, it’s been so fine of you to put up with 
me here in this silent countryside that must bore you with its 
quietness. In a week or two, let’s go to town and go on a howling 
spree. And it was you, after all, who made me send those things 
to Leveson! It’s all due to you!” 

She was silent and wide-eyed, and only watched him. Her 
breath seemed to come and go with a little labor 

Janet was in the other room reading; and Guy strolled around 
the library of the Park Avenue apartment with his hands in his 
pockets and his head bent in reflection. The preceding night they 
had dined hilariously at a smart hotel; then they had gone to a 
revue and had returned home late. Guy had paid, and the reali- 
zation that he was for once not merely a privileged guest had made 
the evening for him a very happy one. 

He decided he ought to be glad that janet had her money now, 
for each was thus independent of the other. And yet, though he 
had a sneaking sense of guilt at the thought, he wished Janet 
hadn’t any money at all. Women today were the equals of men 
in every rank and order, yet the purely domestic woman of Janet's 
type would surely outlast the century. And since the physical 
strength of the early ages found now its replica in the cunning or 
skill which secures riches, it was natural that the domestic woman 
should look for protection and that the domestic man should offer 
it. This protection was provided in a complex civilization by 
money. 

Did he possess an insufferable masculine—well, describe it a8 


Send him that one in the corner 
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egotism? He told himself that he was in no way niggardly and 
that it was in the traditions, in the very blood of men, to give 
ungrudgingly to women what they had; whereas, women when 
they had it, were new to the power of wealth and invariably used 
the advantage unfairly, in the end actually emasculating their men. 

At any rate, he no longer need be the parasite, even if he could 
not hope to offer Janet any jewels or furs that she might not bet- 
ter buy with her own purse. His problem, he felt, had been solved. 

He began to plan a trip to the West Indies that fall, wondering 
whether he could afford to indulge his vanity and meet the entire 
cost himself. He sat down at the little Italian desk, and as he was 
fumbling in the tray for a pencil with which to estimate expenses, 
a sheet bearing the imprint of Leveson’s letterhead tumbled from 
a pigeonhole. He read it, caught the sense of it dully and found 
the rest of the words a blur. He was conscious of a sick and 
choking sensation. 

He stood up and called to Janet hoarsely. 
with the letter in his hand. 

“You’ve tried to buy me 
again!” he said with repressed 
fury. “You've played me a 
dirty trick! You've cheated 
me like a child with a toy! It’s 
your damned money again! 
Oh Janet, Janet, I’ve loved 
you so! Then you subsidize - 
Leveson to buy my pictures = 
with your money and delude 
me with the false idea that == 
they had won a market! Janet, = 
how could you think so little 
of me?” 

“T thought—I tried—I hoped 
it would make you happy!” 

“Happy? To be played with 
like a fool? I’m through. I’m 
done. You’ve hurt me rather : 
badly. I’m going back to == = 
Frampton tomorrow. Hope a 


He confronted her 
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youll come with 
me. But you can- 
not come unless you 
get rid of every 
beastly penny with which 
you might tempt and de- 
ceive me. I know you 
meant to be kind, Janet, 
but can’t you under- 
stand that I’m a man, 
not a boy; and that my 
life, my happiness is in 
my work—and in you too whom I 
need so much? You must be fair 
for this very reason. Unless you 
promise me to burn or get rid of 
every cent of your money,—and 
mind you, for your own sake I 
don’t say you should; I’ve a hard 
struggle before me!—you and I shall 
have to live apart.” 

She was too intelligent to argue 
against those unshaken convictions. 
She said simply: 
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“T'll go with you anywhere, Guy, and do anything. I'll call up 
my lawyers and see them in the morning.’ 

He caught her hand and gripped it hard, but he did not kiss 
her. For a while there was silence between them. 

He went with her the following morning to her attorneys, and 
there saw drawn up, in the form of a behest for several charities, 
all her fortune, her real-estate and her holdings. 

It was Janet who seemed calmer in the critical moment of the 
ordeal. Guy supposed the lawyers thought him insane. Indeed, 
who would not? But the cold truths of life and the flame of a 
stern and indomitable ideal that burned in his heart, told him he 
could not do otherwise, though it were in the face of all the world. 
He was glad that Janet loved him well enough to do as he desired; 
glad, too, that she had had the tact, the understanding not to offer 
to sign her estate over into his hands, as if this would remedy mat- 
ters. He told himself he would win a livelihood of some sort 
with his talent, if work and persistence could turn the trick. He 
shivered a little, thinking of the years before her, remembering 
the dismal history of many an artist of high distinc- 
tion. Yet he was young enough still to welcome that 
tremendous demand for energetic and unremitting ab- 
sorption. 

They lunched frugally at noon. An hour before 
they had to catch their train, they called at Leveson’s 
and found the shrewd connoisseur in his offices. 

Leveson, bald and beaked, bowed to Guy’s curt 
self-introduction. 
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It was humiliating at 
first to go out with 
Janet and see her pay 
rather than himself. 
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“TI am indeed happy to know you. Such work as yours—’ 
Guy put up his hand restrainingly. “You needn’t go on,” he 
said quietly. “That’s all off. My wife has told me that she—she 
subsidized you to buy my work. It was a—little joke of hers. 
She’s not going to continue to do so. So, of course, I will not 
offer you anything more.” 

Mr. Leveson cleared his throat and looked a little disturbed. 
His affectedly benevolent pop-eyes rested upon Janet rather nerv- 
ously. 

“Er—it happens,” he began with a placating smile, “that I have 
managed to dispose of your paintings—er—rather advantageously. 
Mr. Arthur Gartheim himself is greatly interested in your bold 
work. I think I can manage to find many other purchasers if you 
would care to have me continue as your agent. Perhaps you have 
not heard that Lansing Mitchell has contributed a striking appre- 
ciation of your painting to the next number of the Review? In 
fact—” 

But Mr. Leveson did not finish what he was attempting to say: 
and if he feared at this juncture any accusations for having made 
money at both ends, equally through seller and purchaser, he was 
relieved. 

“My dear young lady, my dear young lady!” he repeated help- 
lessly; and with the air of some bizarre, sensual bird he peered 
over his glasses at Janet, who was sobbing unashamed in her hus- 
band’s arms. 
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By MARJORIE 
BARSTOW GREENBIE 


eMrs. Greenbie and a girl 
friend make a journey by them- 
selves to the home of Tagore. 


HE railroad station in Calcutta gives little sign of the 
pageantry of cities that lies beyond—Benares, Allaha- 
bad, Agra—names sweet and strange on the tongue, and 
beautiful with the dusky, decadent beauty of the East. It 
was strictly on faith that Carmen and I set forth to spy out 
their secrets on that sultry November morning, with romance 
in our hearts and good honest chicken sandwiches under our arms. 
Carmen, I believe, still hoped to find some abode of “mysticism,” 
and read all the secrets of human life and the darkness that en- 
virons it in some wizard’s crystal or the blaze of the desert stars. 
During six months in Calcutta she had not yet unlearned that 
knowledge of India which one acquires in San Francisco and 
Greenwich Village. I was more skeptical—yet not without a 
sense of the dramatic in our expedition. I was carrying to Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore a copy of the newspaper containing the 
terms of the armistice. It was interesting to bring the docu- 
mentary evidence of one of the supreme crises in history into 
the retreat of poetry in the desert. 

So we looked around on that railroad station with eyes still 
bright with the incorrigible romance that youth and much read- 
ing brings to the Orient. And faith, the prospect needed such 
spiritual illumination! The station had none of the sweep of line 
and depth of space which lend such majesty to great American 
terminals. It was dirty and frowsy and overgrown. The trains 
puffed in fussily and ambled away without dignity. The waiting 
hordes, with all their worldly goods tied up in dirty linen, were 
scarcely more picturesque than Italian immigrants or gypsies on 
the march. 

While Carmen and I searched for romance in the dinginess of 
the station, Herbert and Abdul were attending to the prosaic 
business of launching us on our northern adventures. Abdul was 
a real personage and deserves the whole paragraph of portraiture 
which he is going to get later on. Herbert was merely a nice boy 
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who had gone to Yale and had not yet recovered from it. 
Nor had he recovered from amazement at finding himself 
really the husband of Carmen. This is only natural, for 
Carmen was not the sort of wife one acquires every day. 

Almost every land in Christendom had gone to the making 
of her, and a complex and cosmopolitan bit of witchery was 
the result. People usually took her for an exotic American 
type, but she was by birth Italian—of proud and ancient 
lineage. The daughter of a noted archzologist, she had first 
opened her blue eyes on the deserts of Egypt, where her 
father was unearthing scarabs and forgotten lore, and had 
acquired her earliest knowledge of life from a basket swung 
from the back of a camel. Most of her childhood she had 
spent between acquiring tomboy tricks and an instinct of 
good sportmanship, in vacations in England, and being turned 
out a finished little French maid in Paris. She could not tell 
whether Italian, French or English was really her native 
tongue, for she had spoken all three since babyhood—in 

accents of pure and lingering sweetness. 

At seventeen she had come to live with a rich aunt in New 
Haven and had promptly become a first-class imitation of an 
American girl and a college belle. She had chosen Herbert from 
a cosmopolitan collection of lovers because he had had the nerve 
to rid her of an unwelcome Russian count by announcing himself 
as her fiancé. She had never considered him in exactly that light, 
but she rewarded his brass by living up to the assumption. 
series of complications ensued. Her European relatives, who had 
counted on her beauty, accomplishments and breeding to win her 
a prince or at least a plutocrat, felt that she had married beneath 
her. His good old parents, in a Massachusetts village, could only 
feel that he had been taken in by “that foreign woman” who 
was no doubt papistical or otherwise heathen. They prayed for 
him at family devotions, inquired into the status of his church 
attendance after marriage, and hoped that she did not smoke 
cigarettes. 

They had escaped from these social problems by eloping to 
India, where Herbert acquired all the privileges of selling type- 
writers on the borders of civilization. Even in India the brilliant 
and high-bred girl sometimes found herself face to face with the 
vulgar Anglo-Saxon prejudice against the foreigner. She liked 
to announce with an air of confessing a shady past: “Do you 
know what I'am? I am a dago.” Once an Englishwoman, 
learning that she was Italian and not American, as was usually 
supposed, bustled up to her with kindliness and compromise 
beaming in her honest plebeian face: 
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“You know,” she said, “I don’t really mind foreigners.” 

“Don’t you?” said Carmen with her most polished and allur- 
ing sweetness of manner. “I am sorry, but I do.” — 

But the Englishwoman—dear, good, vulgar soul—billowed com- 
placently away without seeing the point. 

This was the girl whom I had elected as a traveling companion. 
My own friends had consigned me to the tender care of Herbert. 
But Carmen and I had decided to elope together, with only Abdul 
as a protector. Herbert, however, mobilized all the machinery at 
the command of a purveyor of typewriters to speed us on our 
venture—for already the highways and byways of India were 
known to his Ford. He provided us with schedules of trains, and 
exact and minute directions concerning every hostelry that could 
welcome us, and with introductions to everyone from mission- 
aries to rajahs. 

Meanwhile Abdul presided over our baggage and sundry savories 
in the way of lunch with all the dignity of a sultan. He was a 
stately creature with regular, haughty features and great dark 
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shine on the horizon. Now and 





eves which looked out on the world 
with the gaze of one who has 
learned all the secrets of life, and 
has found it, not good indeed, but 
not so bad as it might be. Around 
his head were wound folds upon 
folds of white linen in a turban 
which was a marvel of architec- 
tural ingenuity. But he wore a 
natty tweed suit, pleated and 
belted, which once was Herbert’s 
and had an indefinable air of New 
Haven about it—and his feet 
were shod with ye!'low oxfords 
which were also graduates of 
Yale. To Herbert, his young 
sahib, Abdul was already deeply 
and abjectly devoted with the 
devotion that only the heart of 
an Indian servant knows. Carmen 


and me he merely tolerated; but 
we were his sahib’s property and 
as such were sacred in his eyes. 


Herbert knew that when that 
first-class carriage pulled out, 
bearing us into all the adventures 
and dangers of the great land that 
is India, we could have no better 
guardian, 

From nine in the morning to 
three in the afternoon that little 
train rattled away with us into 
depths of dust and sunshine and 
scenic emptiness. Outside of the 
windows there was nothing to see 
—just unending reaches of sun- 
burned earth that melted at last 
into the white emptiness of sun- 


The ‘Poet’s walk at Shantiniketan. 
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then we pulled up with a jerk at 
a little railway station, and dark 
Bengalis in white draperies came 
listlessly out and looked at us, 
while some one more officially 
clad announced through the win- 
dow that we could here obtain 
cha. Cha is vile black tea which 
one consumes in unlimited quan- 
tities on these dusty journeys in 
lieu of water together with stodgy 
toast and buffalo butter,—unless, 
perchance, one adopts the really 
orthodox beverage and, as the day 
wears on, becomes mildly soused 
in whiskey and soda. 

About three we were suddenly 
tumbled off into the heart of a 
silence and an infinity of shining 
space. The train pulled off, leav- 
ing for a moment a little ripple of 
sound and a stain of smoke in 
that great peace and brightness— 
and then we stood, we two, alone 
in the desert. Not wholly alone 
—we discovered! A woman in a 
faded red sari looked dreamily at 
us and went on polishing a brass 
bowl in the dust. A naked brown 
baby—all dirt and creases and 
dimples—suddenly rolled out from 
nowhere and sat blinking at us. 
A cow appeared and swished her 
tail. Then a voice broke upon 
this mute survey. 

“You are guests of the Poet, 
I believe,” said some one in Eng- 
lish accents, and we looked into 
the thin, sunburned face and kind 

blue eyes of an Englishman clad in flowing Indian draperies which 
flapped uneasily, even immodestly about his restless occidental 
figure. 

“The Poet has sent me to greet you. I am Mr. Andrews.” 
“Ex-Anglican, reformer and subject of a flattering dedication by 
Lagne,” my memory immediately supplied. He produced a 
rattling box set on four wheels and drawn by a somnambulant 
animal, and invited us to enter. We doubled ourselves up like 
jackknives inside. The beast slowly set itself in motion, and we 
started down a dusty road bordered with the only vegetation in 
sight, in the shape of dusty trees the shadow of whose foliage 
was outlined like lace in the golden dust of the highway. Beyond, 
the infinity of land lay naked in the sunshine. Only a little 
stream, without currents or waves, shone blue between sandy 
banks, and palms were mirrored in it. To my eyes it was indeed a 
desert; and thinking, for a moment, in terms of the grass and 
flowers and tumbling brooks and blue hills of my own land, I 
saw no beauty there. But I soon found in it the pervading and 
interpreting spirit of a poet’s love. For Mr. Andrews kept 
stopping every few minutes to point out some secret attraction— 
the changing tawny light upon the tawny earth, perhaps, or the 
vista, of dusty trees outlined in shadow on the road, or best of 
all, the poet’s favorite view, where the blue water of the oasis 
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shone for a moment, between spires of desert grass. And as he 
spoke, Carmen’s eyes brightened till they outshone the very sun- 
shine. 

“It is Egypt again,’ 
ful in all the world!” 

Something of the sober and subtle loveliness took possession of 
me too, and I began to feel that against the pure austerity and 
dignity of that vast blaze of earth and light there is something 
vulgar and sensual in the common prettiness and fertility of our 
western fields. 

We came at last to a group of thatched adobe bungalows, set 
among scrubby trees. Here we abandoned the ekka and the 
somnambulant beast and struck into a stony trail across the fields. 
This ied to a bungalow quite detached from the rest, perhaps 
a quarter of a mile from them, which, Mr. Andrews told us, we 
were to have all to ourselves during our stay. We found it a 
primitive dwelling, much like a simple summer cottage in our own 
country, consisting of two rooms. One was furnished as a 
dining-room with table, chairs and sideboard; the other was 
furnished with two beds covered with bright red blankets, and a 
table on which the thoughtfulness of our host had laid out all 
the latest American magazines—magazines which I had not been 
able to see since I left Japan, but which had come through to 
him by mail. 

“If you will make yourselves at home here,” said Mr. Andrews 
kindly, “I will see that some tea is sent to you, and afterwards 
the Poet himself will come to pay his respects.” 

And he left us to our own society and the joys of a great splash 
in cold water. 

It was with a delightful sense of proprietorship and homelike- 
ness that we took possession of that little house set out there 
alone in the empty sunshine in the heart of this strange land. It 
was almost like the first moments of camping out—and vaguely 
reminded us of other days and other experiences in our home-land 
now so far away. All the traveling I have ever done has been 
greatly sweetened by my early summers in some little shack in 
the woods. For life reduced to its elementals is much the same 
the world over, and the peculiar joys of cold water and the taste 
of bread to one hungry with exercise and fresh air know no coun- 
try or civilization. Again and again, in the days of house-boating 
in China, on the slopes of Fujiyama, in the mountains of Spain, 
I have returned to the barest roof over my head or perhaps only 
the empty sky, and to food that consisted of bread or rice and 
fruit—have returned with a certain intimacy of pleasure, a kind 
of home-coming to physical sensation which is always the same, 
and which links experience with experience the world around. 

It was with a pleasure and exhilaration of old association that 
I fell into the austere and frugal ways of Shantiniketan and that 
little adobe shack. 

As soon as we had investigated the cold water and the maga- 
zines, a boy came scurrying across the fields with cha and bananas. 
The cha had somewhat cooled in transit, but it was still refresh- 
ing as fairy wine to girls tired yet eager to find all things romantic. 
The tea was. followed by Mr. Andrews, who had carried off the 
newspaper to the Poet. He was full of talk about the armistice. 

As we were speaking, Mr. Andrews looked out and said: 


? 


she cried. “Oh, there is nothing so beauti- 


“The Poet is coming.” 

We looked out across the fields. I don’t know whether 
it was the late sunlight, now growing so go!den, or some 
fancy of my own, but he whom we saw seemed for a 
moment a being of visionary majesty and beauty. Tagore 
is at all times a remarkable figure, but those who saw him 
in America saw him transplanted, out of his element. jn 
contrast with a world too unlike him to make even his 
peculiar charm and distinction seem aught but exotic 
and even bizarre. But on that golden afternoon, against 
his own desert background, he seemed the very incarna- 
tion and spirit of the austere and spacious land. Clad in 
blue-gray robes—not the usual Bengali costume, but in 
a kind of modification of the Japanese kimono made 
full and flowing—backed and haloed by the sunshine, 
his tall, graceful figure moved toward us like that of a 
saint. So Christ must sometimes have appeared to his 
disciples, gathering some visionary beauty from accidents 
of light and space. 

Then the vision fled, and a tall man, with pec uliarly 
sweet bright brown eyes, was shaking hands with us with 
American ease, and inquiring after friends he knew in 
the United States. The talk fell into quite ordinary 
channels. Yes, he loved America best of a!! occidental 
lands, though everyone there was in a hurry, and the 

sunshine at its brightest seemed to him like cold gray misi—yet 
certainly not so cold or so gray as the dreary sunshine of northern 
Europe. He remembered Nashville and his visits in the South 
with peculiar pleasure. Southerners were more like the people 
of India—more leisurely, less serious and hurried. Next to some 
places in the South he loved best our college towns. He had been 
very happy in Urbana, Illinois. But our great cities—and he 
dropped the discussion of these monstrosities with a slight expres- 
sive gesture. 

He thanked us for the paper about the armistice—the news 
would not have come through to him so soon otherwise. But he 
was unwilling to talk politics. As one under the suspicion of the 
British government, because of his devotion to the liberties of 
India, he seemed to think silence the better part of discretion. 
Then he turned to us graciously and invited us to walk with him. 
The sun was nearing the horizon now, and we would, he thought, 
find it not unpleasant outside. 

We stepped out. The giare and the dust had vanished, and the 
world lay purely golden in the vast and gentle radiance of the 
descending sun. A coolness was coming into the air which made 
it fresh as mountain water—and the silence, the utter sound.ess- 
ness of the desert space environed us in solemn peace. Our talk 
turned from the gossip of our first encounter to subjects that 
seemed more in spirit with the hour. 

“When I was a little girl,’ Carmen remarked, “the horizon 
always fascinated me. I thought, if I could keep on walking and 
walking until I reached it, I would come to the jumping-off place 
and look over the edge of the world into space.” 

The Poet smiled. “I think every child in the world has had 
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that thought,” he said. “I like the 
thoughts of children—they are often very 
beautiful. That is why I love to have 
them with me here at Shantiniketan.” 

And he went on to tell us of his own 
little school and of the history of this 
retreat. His father, a notable teacher 
and mystic, had chosen this lonely spot 
as a place to which he might retire for 
rest and meditation when, in the flurry of 
the world and overmuch struggle with 
difficulties, both reigious and practical, 
he felt that he was losing the vision that 
sustained him. He had planted the trees 
and had built here a house and a little 
chapel. And here his sons had learned 
that they too might come to cool the 
fever of their souls in the presence of si- 
lence and the stars. 


Rpg when the Poet began to think 
of education and the future of the 
youth of his own land, tempted as they 
are to forget the purest traditions of In- 
dian faith and culture in devotion to the 
science and machinery of the West, it 
had occurred to him that he might revive 
a beautiful and ancient institution of his 
country—the forest school. 

This ideal the Poet had tried to adapt 
to modern Indian life. He had gathered 
at Shantiniketan a group of boys with 
whem he shcred his studies, his thoughts 
and the making of his poetry. They re- 
ceived all due instruction in Western 
learning at the hands of competent teach- 
ers like Mr. Andrews, and were prepared 
to enter the government universities. But 
outside of this necessary curriculum they 
tried to reproduce the ancient simplicity 
and natura'ness in the relation of teacher 
and student and in the out-of-door life 
stripped of all but essentials. Each boy 
followed his own bent—whether for music 
or art or literature or science. There was 
all the healthy play they wished, for he 
felt that in his own case and in that of 
most high-bred and well-to-do Indian 
boys, something of the pure joy of living 
had been lost to them by the fact that 
they were too civilized to run about bare- 
foot and tumble into the water when they 
pleased. So they had missed the joys of 
physical sensation and even of mischiev- 
ous enterprise which poor boys the world 
over enjoy. 

The Poet broke off his explanation of 
Shantiniketan to point out a group of his 
young mystics. No, they were not wor- 
shiping the beauty of the declining sun, 
nor yet singing in groups beneath the 
shining sky! They were playing foot- 
ball and yelling like anything but proper 
young Brahmins; and as they played, the 
dust that they kicked up turned go!den 
around them in the sunshine, and eack 
figure moved in its own halo of light. 

Even as we looked, the sun touched the 
horizon, and almost immediately the 
shadow of night moved up the sky, touch- 
ing us with the awe which this unher- 
alded intrusion of the tropical darkness 
into the very midst of daylight inevitably 
brings. As we turned to walk homeward, 
we could see our house only by the flick- 
ering of a candle which Abdul must have 
lighted, and the great stars were flaming 
on all the horizons around us. Carmen 
asked the Poet whether he had faith in 
the science of astrology which is every- 
where be‘ieved in India. Could one really 


read the secrets of life in the stars? The 
Poet answered in the tone of placid tol- 
erance with which he invariably treats 
such subjects: 

“T am still waiting for a demonstration. 
How can I tell what may be done among 
the stars? They look so wise that one 
might fancy that they know all about us.” 

And he admitted that in his youth an 
Indian sage had read his future in the 
stars, and it had since turned out almost 
exactly in accordance with prophecy. One 
thing the sage had told him was that he 
was destined to be a Poet. 

Still im pursuit of the secrets of Indian 
mysticism, Carmen asked whether it was 
really true that he always took an hour 
of meditation at night on an upper bal- 
cony under the stars. He answered lightly 
that he loved the stars and meditated 
much at all times on that upper balcony. 
More soberly he admitted that to take 
some little time during the day to be 
simply quiet, to abstract the mind from 
all earthly worries and cares, and think, 
ii one thinks at all, only of the ultimate 
end and meaning of life, is the source of 
mental and spiritual poise—a bath and 
balm for the soul. 

Then, dropping the serious tone, he 
spoke with some amusement of the good 
ladies in America who had come to him 
for instruction in mysticism. 

“What could I teach them?” he said 
half deprecatingly. “They did not want 
to hear what I could really tell them. It 
was too simple and obvious—not won- 
derful and mysterious enough.” 

His American experience, I believe, had 
not been wholly happy. He had not en- 
joyed being paraded as a marvel and a 
mystic, and yet had been too strange to 
our ways to get the situation into his own 
hands and deliver himself from exploita- 
tion that was a kind of insult to his real 
sincerity and simplicity. This he did not 
say directly, but it was implied in all his 
puzzled and troubled references to his 
American tour. 

We had come to a parting of the trails. 
The Poet turned away to a dim glow of 
light among the trees which marked his 
own house, and we followed the beckon- 
ing flame of Abdul’s candle to our own 
bungalow. A few minutes later dinner 
arrived by messenger across the fields, 
and was served by Abdul in the dim cir- 
cle of light made by a small oil lamp. 
Abdul was disdainful, though si'ent. He 
could not see why his memsahibs had 
chosen to come to such an empty hole. 
Primitive simplicity and mysticism had 
no charms for him. 

Out of deference to us the dinner con- 
sisted of the usual meat courses of an 
English meal—though in accordance with 
the best Indian usage, diet is vegetarian 
at Shantiniketan. I must confess that 
we felt a little ashamed of our fleshly 
tastes. It suddenly seemed vulgar to be 
carnivorous. 

The next morning we spent in wander- 
ing about among the buildings of the 
school. We walked down the road bor- 
dered with trees on which Tagore himself 
likes to pace back and forth and which 
is known as the Poet’s Walk; we saw the 
stone slab which marks the favorite place 
of meditation of the Poet’s father; we 
went through the simple dormitories where 
each boy owns a bed and a place for his 


books, and nothing more; we saw the out- 
of-door pavilion where the Poet likes to 
hold classes; and we calied upon the Poet 
himself in the little building that forms 
his library. It was the only one of the 
bungalows which had anything of luxury 
about it. Here the piled-up dignity of 
books and pictures, with some busts and 
ornaments, and the spacious work-table, 
gave an impression of abundance anid 
comfort in contrast with the austerity of 
everything else. ‘ 

After lunch Lady Tagore, whom we had 
seen for only a moment the previous 
evening, came to call on us. “With rings 
on her fingers and bells on her toes,” re- 
marked Carmen irreverently. She was 
a lovely creature, and the asceticism that 
elsewhere prevailed had no part in her 
costume of crimson gauze, and the brace- 
lets and hammered-gold chains that 
adorned her. She seemed the incarna- 
tion of the spirit of feminine beauty 
which ‘pervades the Poet’s writings. She 
is an artist, and plays her own modest 
part in the new freedom of Indian 
womanhood. 


HE Poet followed her for a farewe!! 

chat, for we had decided that we must 
leave that afternoon to visit the shrine 
of Buddha. He spoke with appreciation 
of the girls he met in America, especial|\ 
at the colleges. 

“In England,” he said, “I was alway: 
impressed with the numbers of fine young 
men that one saw everywhere. In 
America it is just the reverse—it is thi 
women who are really striking and in 
teresting. Nowhere in the world, I think. 
are there so many vigorous, intelligent 
beautiful young women; and to see them 
all together in one of your great colleges 
is very wonderful.” 

He went on to tell how this first con- 
sciousness of the singular energy and 
freshness and beauty of our girlhood 
came to him. He had been asked to speak 
at Smith College—and when he suddenly 
looked down into all those bright girls’ 
faces, he felt a sensation of wonder and 
exhilaration. 

“A poet must always remember those 
moments which give hirn a new conscious- 
ness and memory of beauty,” he said, 
“and that was one of them.” 

With this pleasant little compliment to 
the girls of America, we took our de- 
parture. I mean we began to take it— 
for the actual going proved to be a most 
leisurely matter. We had rashly volun- 
teered our wish to ride once in an ox- 
cart. The ox-cart is the really character- 
istic native conveyance. 

Fortunately our journey was only a 
mile long, though it took sixty minutes 
to make it. When we were safely on our 
own train, bound for other adventures 
and sacred spots, we blessed its beautiful 
swiftness and felt that even in India 
modern civilization has its compensations. 
And so we rode away, leaving behind us 
the sunshine and the little adobe shack 
that had been home to us for a day and 
a night, but carrying with us, to keep 
forever, the memory of the Poet who had 
made us, for a little time, partakers in 
his peace. 

(Another of Mrs. Greenbie’s remark- 
able journeys will be described in the 
next, the July, issue.) 
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“I have been in love 
with him ever since I mar- 
ried him,” she said, “only 
I was blind up to the last 
month or so.” 

“Yes. But Felice, he'll 
understand; he’s a broad-minded man, 
and as I've said, there’s nothing serious 
in those letters.” 

“For God's sake, don’t argue,” she said. 
“You don’t understand everything. I’ve 
taught him to believe that there was ab- 
solutely nothing between us, not even a 
post-card. And now these things come to 
prove to him that I'm a liar and a hypo- 
crite.” 

“Surely there’s some method of getting 
the safe-door open?” 

“Hush!” she commanded. “I’m think- 
ing. Yes, there is a way. The combina- 
tion is at home. It’s in his desk. I know 
where he keeps the code. I may be able 
to get there and back before he arrives. 
But supposing—” 

“I've got a taxi waiting outside,” said 
Sylvester. “We can do it. I'll give the 
man treble the fare and take all responsi- 
bility for exceeding the speed-limit.” 

“Right!” she said. “Hurry!” 

She followed him out of the office and 
stepped into the cab with him, after tell- 
ing the commissionaire that she wouldnt 
be long. 

And the moment after the taxi was 
driven away from the street door, Aunt 
Hannah came out of her hiding-place, 
blinking in the light and gasping for 
breath. 

“William B. Jackson,” Aunt Hannah 
said. speaking to the four walls of the 
office, “I knew that I was right. She’s 
not to be trusted. But what were they 
talking about, and why should they want 
to get into that safe? And dear Heaven, 
why are these ears of mine so dull of 
hearing? Still, I caught enough—enough 
to convince that fool nephew of mine that 
he should always take my advice.” 

She went up to the safe and examined 
it. Her long, thin nose described a circle 
as she peered at the combination. 

“T haven't got many good looks to give 
away,” she confessed, “but I’d give them 
all. and gladly, if I could look into this 
thing. If I had that long, lanky clerk 
here. I'd wring his neck for closing it. 
No, I wouldn't, because that would have 
given her a chance to take out whatever 
it is that she wants to take out.” 

She went back to the desk at which 
Felice had been sitting and examined the 
blotting paper as quickly as she had ex- 
amined the combination lock. And in the 
middle of all this, William B. Jackson 
himself returned. He came in hale, hearty 
and free from care. 

“Where are you, Felice?” he called out 
before he opened the door. “I’m back 
earlier than I expected.” 

He swung the door open. And there 
was Aunt Hannah, her arms akimbo. She 
faced him. 

“So you've come back, William B. 
Jackson! And just in time—just in time 
to learn the truth of all that I’ve told you 
about her!” 

“My dear aunt, what are you talking 
about?” He had paled somewhat. This 
unexpected apparition coming so quickly 
upon the reconciliation flung him off his 
balance. 


Snow in the Desert 


(Continued from page 69) 


“T’m talking about your wife Felice,” 
said Aunt Hannah. “I’ve been playing the 
eavesdropper.” 

He stopped her with uplifted hand. 

“Now, Aunt Hannah, not a_ word 
against Felice. If you have come here 
to poison me against her, you will in the 
future be the least welcome of my 
friends.” 

She shook her head vigorously. 

“Do you mean to say that you’re so 
infatuated by her that you trust her im- 
plicitly in matters affecting your busi- 
ness?” 

“Implicitly, Aunt Hannah; and why 
not?” 

“You love her?” 

“Devotedly.” 

“Even though you made her a sort of 
slave in this office?” 

“Tt is I who am the slave, Aunt Han- 
nah. It was only a whim of mine that 
brought her here. It must have hurt her, 
but I couldn’t go back on my word. And 
I don’t think that Felice would have ad- 
mired me if I had caved in after a day 
or two.” 

“Listen to me, William! Do you know 
a man named Sylvester—or something 
like that?” 

“IT do indeed,” he answered. “As a 
fact, the young gentleman is indebted to 
me to the extent of about two thousand 
pounds, and his I. O. U. is—is in that safe 
over there.” 

“Ah! Then that is what he meant!” 


CHAPTER XXX 


ACKSON frowned; 

questioned: 

“What was meant—and by whom?’ 

“This man Sylvester,” Aunt Hannah 
went on. “He was here only a few min- 
utes ago. He came to see Felice. I 
couldn’t hear all that they had to say, 
but I gathered that there was something 
in the safe which they wanted to get out, 
but they couldn’t do it because Millweed 
had closed the door and you held the key 
or the combination, or something of the 
sort.” 

He shook his head regretfully. 

“Aunt Hannah,” he said, “I’m afraid 
that you’re becoming very imaginative.” 

“T know what I’m talking about,” she 
insisted, “and I say again that I’m not 
doing it for you but for my dead sister. 
These two creatures have gone home to 
get the combination. They hope to be 
able to open that safe before you return. 
There you are. Believe me or believe me 
not. If you think I’m a weak, senseless 
old woman, inclined to the imaginative, 
you will forget all that I’ve said. But in 
the morning you will be two thousand 
pounds the poorer.” 

“Thank you,” he said, laughing quietly. 
“T would rather lose twenty thousand, or 
twenty times twenty thousand, than allow 
anyone to prejudice me against my wife— 
allow anyone to make me suspect her of 
being disloyal.” 

“Very well, William B. Jackson,” ‘said 


then sharply he 


’ 


Aunt Hannah. “TI leave 


you to your own devices, 
if you are satisfied. I\’s 
not for me to try to alien- 
ate you from your wite, 
I have told you only what 
There had been whisper- 


I overheard. 
ings— 

‘“‘Where—and by whom, Aunt Han- 
nah?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter now,” said Aunt 
Hannah, shaking her head as though she 
didn’t expect him to believe anything that 
she might say. She had been listening to 
gossip; that was why she had come to 
the office that evening. 

“And now, I suppose,” she said, “you 
want to get rid of the old aunt. You're 
saying to yourself that I’ve done enough 
mischief, and that it’s about time [ 
cleared out and found some dingy old 
lodging-house.” 

“On the contrary, Aunt Hannah,” Jack- 
son said quickly, “I have completed some 
new arrangements for you. I fixed it ail 
up only yesterday. I was supposed to ¢» 
out to a company meeting this afternoon. 
As a fact, it was not a company meeting 
at all, although I let them believe it here. 
You see, I didn’t want Felice to know 
anything about it. You're going back to 
the old house tonight. What’s more. 
you’re going to take charge of it.” 

“William, do you mean it?” 

“I do, indeed, Aunt Hannah. You're 
going there tonight, after you've had an 
early dinner with me.” 

He took her to a restaurant; they had 
dinner. Aunt Hannah even agreed to sip 
a thimbleful of gin and water, and be- 
tween sips she asked Heaven to forgive 
her for the sin that she was committing. 
Then, the dinner over, he took a cab and 
they journeyed out to the house in the 
suburbs. 

What of Felice and Sylvester? At 
seven-thirty they were racing back to the 
office. She had the combination of the 
lock of the safe. How she obtained it 
she would never be able to tell; nor would 
Sylvester ever have the wit to describe 
his agony of mind as he waited outside 
the house while she was within. All that 
he could remember of that scene was the 
figure of Felice rushing down the drive 
to the highroad where he was standing 
with the taxicab. She was breathless, hat- 
less; her hair was disheveled; the wanton 
wind flung wisps over her brow. 

“Did vou manage it, Felice?” he asked. 

She didn’t answer him. She jumped 
into the cab as though she were an es- 
caping prisoner and the cab the only 
sanctuary from her pursuers. He fol- 
lowed her in and slammed the door. The 
driver, who had been given his instruc- 
tions beforehand, headed for London. 


HEY reached the office. Sylvester 
dismissed the cab. The offices were 

in darkness, but the commissionaire was 
in his little box in the hall. 

Felice pulled herself together with a 
great effort. 

“Has Mr. 
asked. 

“No, madam,” he replied. 

“Very good,” she said with a deep sigh 
of relief. “I’ve just one or two letters 
to attend to.” 


Jackson returned?” she 
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SILKS—SATINS—LACE 


Kept dainty and new through the longest vacationing 


ADAME has given instructions to pack only the 
finest, the filmiest. The silk and valenciennes 
underthings and the sheerest of the stockings. 

The georgette frocks with their extravagantly simple 
air. Two favorite negligées and the loveliest of the 
blouses. 


Always Madame refuses to be bothered with the great 
number of her possessions—only the most adored. For 
with Lux these few can be kept so fresh, so exquisite. 

At the first speck of dinginess in filet collar or cuff, 
Marie tosses the beloved one into a big bowlful of Lux 
suds. The foamy bubbles cover it. The rich lather 


presses through and through it. Every tiny thread is 
searched out and cleansed snowy white. 


How to launder silks 





Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux into a thick 
lather in half a bowlful of very hot water. 


In half an hour the pretty thing will be bright and 
sweet and summery again, looking as calmly new as if 
it had just come out of the specialty shop's tissue 
wrappings! 

The old way of washing was so heartless. Many a 
fragile blouse has Madame wept over in the old days— 
actually scrubbed to death! But the Lux way is so 
different. It is so gentle, so careful with her fine things. 


There’s never a bit of pasty cake soap to stick to the 
silk thread and be ironed into it! Never a thought of 
a cruel rub! The’ pure suds just whisk the dirt away 
and leave the fabric whole and new, the color clear. 
The grocer, druggist or department store has Lux always 
ready for Madame. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





Add cold water till lukewarm. Dip the 
garment up and down in the rich lather 
Squeeze the suds through it—do not rub. 
Rinse in three lukewarm waters. Roll in 
a towel. When nearly dry press with a 
‘warm iron. Jersey silk and georgette 
crepe should be gently pulled into shape as 
they dry, and should also be shaped as you 


iron, 


bs 
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Sylvester followed her in. She flung 
olf her coat after closing the door. And 
her first thought was a means of escape 
for Sylvester if William B. Jackson should 
return unexpectediy. 

“Come here!” she said imperatively. 
“If you should hear anyone coming, you 
must slip through this room.” She opened 
the door of the waiting-room wherein 
Aunt Hannah had been concealed earlier 
in the evening. She passed through it and 
tried the further door, opened it and said 
to him: 

“When you pass through here, turn to 
your let, and you can walk around the 
back of the building and so regain the 
main street. The moment I tell you to 
go—go! Don’t wait to make silly 
speeches of farewell. Go—go right away 
to Canada, and never let me hear of you 
again, unless it is to tell me that you're 
doing well.” 

Then they went back to the safe, and 
she knelt down before it. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


— remained standing, his 
elbow on the top of the safe, while 
Felice, studying the combination, began 
her task of opening the lock. Her fingers 
trembled so that she made many mis- 
takes, but when he offered to do the 
work, the only thanks he received was 
a bitter: “Be quiet!” 

The door of the safe swung open. 

But before she could reach out her 
hand to search for the fateful blue pack- 
age, they heard a step in the hall. They 
heard the deep, vibrant voice of William 
B. Jackson saying: 

“Everything all right, Robertson?” 

They heard Robertson reply: 

“Everything, sir. Mrs. Jackson is in- 
side.” 

Bless the man! He didn’t mention 
that she was accompanied by anyone. 
Quick as thought, and before she could 
reach the package, Felice slammed the 
safe door. She pointed to the waiting- 
room. 

Sylvester, whiter now than she, tip- 
toed hurriedly across the room, passed 
through the other one and gained the 
farther door. 

Felice, standing by the safe, all the 
blood rushing back to her heart, waited 
until she heard that farther door close. 

William B. Jackson opened the door 
of the private office. When he saw her 
standing there, his heart must have given 
a great leap, because there was a little 
break in his voice as he said with affected 
jocularity: 

“What! My little slave working her- 
self to death?” 

Oh, he was trying to save her feelings 
even now. In order to give her time to 
recover her composure, he walked right 
down the room to his own desk, talking 
as he went: 

“Robertson told me that you were still 
here,” he said. His back was toward 
her; he sat down at his desk. 

With a violent effort she recovered 
sufficient strength to take her down the 
room. Thoughtful to the last, he reached 
out a hand and drew a chair near; but 
slightly behind his, so that she might sit 
down without his being able to look into 
her eyes. 


“I hear that Rupert Sylvester is going 
to Canada,” he said, “if he hasn’t gone 
already. Are you interested, Felice?” 

“Yes,” she managed to say; but it was 
a whisper that he could scarcely hear. 

“I have an idea,”’—he was trying so 
hard to keep calm,—“I have an idea that 
he’ll do well over there. All that he re- 
quires is the right incentive. Do you 
think that he will marry, Felice?” 

“T don’t—know.” 

“Are you interested?” 

“No!”—with brutal frankness. 

Then followed a silence of a full 
minute. Again he spoke: 

“Sincerely, I hope that he will do well. 
. ... That reminds me, Felice: there’s 
an I. O. U. of his in the safe. Are you 
too tired to look for it for me?” He 
wrote down the combination on a scrap 
of paper and handed it to her. 

Felice took it, went to the safe, opened 
the door and found the document with- 
out any trouble. She brought it to him 
and placed it on the desk before him. He 
opened the envelope and read the I. O. U. 
which committed Rupert Sylvester to 
the repayment of two thousand pounds. 

“That’s a bit of a handicap for a man 
like Sylvester. Don’t you think s0, 
Felice?” 

“I—can't—say.”’ 

“But I think it is. I don’t like the idea 
of a man going out to the Colonies with 
the burden of a debt on his shoulders be- 
fore he starts work. Felice, never let it 
be said that we bound him hand and foot 
be‘ore he reached that great country. 
Rather let it be said of us that we gave 
him a good start. Here!” He handed it 
to her over his shoulder: ‘Tear it up, 
old girl.” 

But she didn’t touch it. 
looked at her white face. 

“What’s the matter, Felice?” he asked. 
“Don’t you think that we can afford 
it? Don’t you know that we agreed to 
regard this night as an anniversary? Why, 
I have been thinking about it all day, or 
rather ever since you spoke to me about 
Milweed’s little happiness of this even- 
ing. Come! Tear it up Then, if 
you wont, I shall.” He read it out aloud: 
“<1. O. U. two thousand pounds. Rupert 
Sylvester.” You lie, Sylvester,” he said 
with a little forced laugh. “You don't 
owe me anything.” 

All the courage of which she was cap- 
able, she summoned to her aid. With 
difficulty she regained her feet and 
went back to the safe. There she searched 
for and found the blue package which 
had been addressed to her by Sylvester. 
She placed it on the desk before Jackson, 
saying in a voice that was wholly unlike 
her own: 

“That’s for you to open. It contains 
some foolish letters that I wrote to 
Rupert Sylvester during the first month 
of my married life.” 

He didn’t frown: not the slightest 
shadow passed over his face. He looked 
at the blue package, and he said: 

“Tt’s addressed to you, Felice. What’s 
it doing in the safe?” 

“Sylvester sent them back to me, and 
Milweed put the package in the safe be- 
cause I wasn’t here.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do 
with them, Felice?” he asked calmly. 


He turned and 


“I want you to open the package an 
read them, and after you’ve read them. 
you may send me away from you. I shall 
have deserved it.” 

Jackson laughed again, that force 
laugh that only partly masked his rea! 
feelings. 

“You mean that you do not give me 
credit for trusting you.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to say.” 
was plucking at her handkerchief. ~| 
suppose that it was just another instance 
of how the guilty flee without being pur- 
sued.” 

“Guilty, Felice? 
by that?” 


She 


What do you mean 


CHAPTER XXXII 


“PLEASE let me finish,” said Felice 

pleadingly. “I want to say so much 
-—to tell you everything; then—then you 
can heap your scorn upon me. I remem- 
bered that you kept the combination code 
in your desk at home. I understood that 
you wouldn’t be back before eight o’clock: 
there was just time to motor home ani 
return, get the letters and destroy them 
before you arrived. You came just as the 
safe-door was opened.” 

“And where’s Sylvester?” 

“He’s gone,” said Felice. “I sent him 
away—sent him off to Canada—or any- 
where. I don’t want to see him again 
I don’t want to hear of him. 

“They were foolish letters,” she said 
her voice breaking in spite of the resolu- 
tion that she believed she had mustered 
up. “They were more than foolish. They 
were written in moments of hysteria. I 
believed that I had been wronged by my 
father and by you. I wrote to Sylvester 
because he was the only other person in 
whom I could confide. They are the 
letters of a woman who was struggling 
against an imaginary grievance, and was 
ready to seek sympathy wherever it might 
be found. Why don’t you open the pack- 
age and read them, and then let me go?” 


HE picked up the package and walked 
to the fireplace, where only red em- 
bers glowed. He placed the package on the 
fire and applied a lighted match. As they 
began to burn and flare, he came back 
to where she was standing, pale and seem- 


ingly lifeless. He came up behind her; 
he slid his right hand over her right 
shoulder; he rested his right cheek against 
her left. 

“Did you think that I was so small as 
all that?” he asked, in a whisper. “Did 
you think that I would allow a silly little 
package of silly little letters to break my 
life? Look!” He turned her around with 
him toward the fire. “They're all black 
ash now,” he said. “They’re gone—like 
all our troubles. And we’re not going to 
say another word about them. Now we’re 
going to get a cab, and we’re going home. 
It’s the anniversary. You're going to your 
real home this time—the home of William 
B. Jackson and his wife.” 

“Help me—” she said, clinging tightly 
to her husband’s arm, “help me to under- 
stand.” 

And there, beneath the swinging lamp, 
he took his first kiss. 

Tue Enp. 
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Cutex Cuticle Remover comes on 
in 35-cent and 05-cent bottles, 
Cutex Cake Polish is 35 cents. 


Tne 


NHE consciousness of unbe- 
coming or unattractive clothes 
may hurt—but it cannot strike 

deep down as can the fear that you 
are judged wanting in real refinement. 
That you are judged unmistakably 
Jacking in personal nicety. 


How uncomfortable this fear can 
make you! How many times magni- 
fied any shortcoming which may 
cause it becomes in your own eyes! 


Of ail the indications of personal 
refinement the most significant, next 











Cutex quickly and harmlessly soft- 
ens and removes surplus cuticle 


to persona! cleanliness, is well-kept 
nails. ‘To many, ill-kept nails in- 
dicate more than carelessness, they 
indicate actual vulgarity. . 


A few minutes of the right kind of 


care, once or twice a week, will keep 
your nails and cuticle always exqui- 
site. The most important part of the 


Your hands express your real 
self — Be sure you manicure 
them the right way 


ucan 
have hands 
as well g 





















roomed as these 


manicure is the care of the cuticle. 
You must never cut it, for cutting 
ruins the cuticle. But with the Cutex 
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Apply a little Cutex Nail White direct- 
ly from the tube underneath each nail 


way vou can always have perfect 
nails and cuticl:. 

Wrap a little cotton around the 
end ot an orange stick (both come in 
the Cutex package). Dip it in Cutex 
around the bzse of the 
nails. Then wash the hands, pushing 
back the cuticle with a towel. The 
surplus cuticle will disappear, leaving 
a firm, even, delicate base. 


and work 


If you like snowy white nail tips 
apply a little Cutex Nail White uncer- 
neath the nail, Finish your manicure 
with Cutex Nail Polish. For an 
especially brilliant lasting polish, use 
Cutex Paste Polish first, then the 
Cutex Cake or Powder Polish. 


If vour cuticle has a tendency to 


dry or grow coarse, apply a bit of 


Cutex Cold Cream each night. This 
cream was especially prepared to keep 
the hands and cuticle soft and fine. 

Give yourself a Cutex manicure 
regularly, once or twice a week, ac- 
cording to the rapidity with which 
your cuticle grows, and you can have 
nails that you are always proud of. 

Cutex is on sale at all drug and 
department stores, 


Six manicures for 20 cents 
Mail this coupon below with 20c and 
we wil] send you a complete I ntroduc- 
tory Manicure Set, not as large as our 
standard sets but containing enough of 
each of the Cutex products to give you 
at least 6 manicures. Send for it today. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 West 








Put a bit of Cutex Nail Polish on the patm 
of the hand and rub the nails briskly over it 


17th St., New York City. Ifyou five 
in Canada, address Northam Warren, 
Dept.1706, 200 Mountain St., Montreal, 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 
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to Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New York City 
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“T started up to my feet, 
but Hawk had me covered, 
and I knew from what had 
happened that he’d shoot 
too.” 

“Don’t make a fuss,’ 
he says. ‘Give me your gun.’ I knew he 
had me to rights, and I did what he said. 
‘Now,’ he says, ‘it’s yours and mine.’ ” 

McGuire made a motion toward the 
glass. Peter filled it for him and he 
drank. 

“And then—what happened?” 
Peter quietly. 

“Hawk Kennedy had me dead to rights. 
There was only one thing to do—to make 
believe I was with him. We buried Ben 
Cameron, then went down and brought 
our outfit up, Hawk watchin’ me all the 
while. He’d taken my gun and Ben 
Cameron’s and unloaded them, and 
carried all the ammunition about him. 
But I didn’t know what I was in for. 
That night he made me sit down while 
he drew up a paper, torn from an old 
notebook of Ben Cameron’s—a partner- 
ship-agreement, a contract.” 

McGuire broke off suddenly and got 
up, moving nervously to the safe, from 
one of the drawers of which he took a 
blue linen envelope and brought forth a 
paper which he handed to Peter. 

“That’s the hellish thing, Nichols,” he 
said hoarsely. “That’s why I’m afraid of 
Hawk Kennedy—a lie that he forced me 
to sign! And there’s another paper like 
this in his possession. Read it, Nichols.” 

Peter took the paper in his fingers and 
looked at it curiously. It was soiled and 
worn, broken at the edges, written over 
in lead-pencil, but still perfectly legible. 
Peter read: 


asked 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN HAWK KENNEDY 
AND MIKE MC GUIRE 

Us two found Ben Cameron on his 

copper claim in Madre Gulch. We killed 

him. Both of us had a hand in it. This 

mine is Hawk Kennedy's and Mike Mc- 

Guire’s, and we are pardners in the same 

until death us do part so help us God. 

(Signed) Mrxe McGurre. 

’ Hawk KeEnnepy. 


it on me,’ McGuire 
gasped. “You see? To keep me quiet!” 

“T understand,” said Peter. “This is 
‘what you've got and what I’ve got’ re- 
ferred to in the placard.” 

“Ves,” said McGuire, “a partnership- 
agreement and a confession—of some- 
thing I didn’t do.” 

Peter’s eyes were searching him through 
and through. 

“You swear it?” 

McGuire held up his right hand and 
met Peter’s gaze without flinching. 

“Before God, I do.” 

Peter was silent for a moment, think- 


“He wanted 


ing. 
“And then you left Hawk 


The Vagrant Duke 


(Continued from page 37) 


lieve I was satisfied with everything; and 
he believed me, and at last he fell asleep, 
tired with keepin’ watch on me. He was 
all in. I bored holes in Ben Cameron’s 
barrels, lettin’ the water out down the 
rocks; then I took the three horses and 
the mules with all the water that was 
left, and got away before he woke up. 

“It was a terrible thing to do, Nichols 
—call it murder if you like. But it 
served him right. It was comin’ to him 
—and I got away with it. At first when 
I reached water, I had a thought of goin’ 
back to save him before he died—to get 
that paper I couldn’t get, that was inside 
his shirt.” 

McGuire leaned forward, his face in 
his hands for a moment, trying to finish. 

“But I didn’t go back, Nichols. I 
didn’t go back. That’s the crime I’m 
payin’ for now—not the other, not the 
murder of Ben Cameron; I didn’t do that 
—but the murder of Hawk Kennedy, who 
has come back.” 

“What happened then?” 

“I turned Ben Cameron’s horse and 
burros loose where there was water and 
grass, and went on to Bisbee. I told them 
my buddy had died of a fever. I thought 
he had, by now. They didn’t ask any 
questions. I was safe. The rest was 
easy. I filed a claim, found some real 
money and told what I’d found. I waited 
a month, then went back to Madre Gulch 
with Bill Munroe, the fellow that helped 
stake us. There was no one there. We 
searched the rocks and plains for miles 
around for signs of Hawk Kennedy's 
body, for we knew he couldn't have got 
far in that heat without water. But we 
found nothin’. Hawk Kennedy had dis- 
appeared.” 

“Then,” said Peter, “you built a rail- 
road in and sold out for half a million 
collars?” 

McGuire looked up, mystified. 

“Or thereabouts,” he muttered. “But 
Hawk Kennedy was alive. I found that 
out later when he wrote from London. 
We steered him off the track. But I 
knew he'd come back some day with that 
paper I'd signed. That’s what's been 
hangin’ over me. An’ now it’s fallen. 
I’ve told you the truth. I had to. You 
believe me, don’t you?” he asked appeal- 
ingly. 

Peter had watched him keenly. There 
seemed iittle doubt that what he told was 
the truth. There was no flaw in the tale. 

“Yes,” he said after a pause, “I be- 
lieve you've told me the truth. But you 
can hardly blame Hawk Kennedy, mur- 


derer though he is, for 
hating you and wanting 
what he thinks is his.” 
“No. That’s true.” 
“And you can’t blame 
me for being angry at the 
trick you played me—” 

“I was desperate. I’ve been desperate 
since I saw him in New York. Some 
times I’ve been a bit queer, I reckon— 
thinkin’ about Peggy hearin’ this. [| 
wanted to kill him. It was a good chance 
last night. Nobody would have blamed 
me, after his being around the place. It 
was an easy shot, but my hand wasn't 
steady.” 

“Pity you didn’t know that before you 
put me in danger.” 

“I’m sorry, Nichols—sorry. 
anything you like. 
me to do?” 

Instead of replying at once, Peter took 
out a cigarette and lighted it carefully. 
And then: 

“You’ve never taken the trouble to 
make any inquiries as to the whereabouts 
of the family of Ben Cameron?” he 
asked. 

The old man shook his head. 

“Why not?” 

“T was afraid to ask.” 

“I see. Don’t you think it’s about 
time you did? It’s Ais money that made 
your fortune.” 

“He was no good. Nobody knew him 
So far as I ever heard, nobody ever asked 
about him.” 

“Nevertheless he must have had friends 
somewhere.” 

“Maybe. I don't know. I’m willing 
to help them if I can, providing this thing 
can be kept quiet.” And then, pleading- 
ly: “You’re not going to talk—to use 
it against me, Nichols?” 

Peter’s pity for McGuire had come 
back. The man’s terror, his desperation 
of the past weeks, had burnt him out, 
worn him to a shell. 

“No, I'm not going to talk. Hawk 
Kennedy didn’t dare tell what you've 
told me. That’s why I believed you.” 

“And you'll stay on here and help me?” 

“Yes. We'll see how we can balk 
Hawk Kennedy.” 

“T'll pay him fifty thousand, a hundred 
thousand, for that agreement.” 

“Not a dollar. I’ve got a better use 
for your money than that.” 

McGuire thought Peter referred to the 
necessary improvements of the estate. 
But Peter had another idea in mind. 


Tl do 
What do you want 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE CHASE 
ETER had discovered the means of 


providing for Beth’s musical educa- 
tion. Upon inquiry he had found 





Kennedy there to die,” he said 
slowly, watching the man. 

McGuire sank into his chair 
with a sigh, the perspiration now 
beaded on his pale forehead. 

“T didn’t know what to do, I 
tell you,” he almost whispered. 
“He had me; I was unarmed. I'd 
’a’ killed him if I’d had a gun. 
But I waited a few days while 
my plan developed—makin’ be- 





The Career of Edna 


SHE went to New York from a small 

lowa town, to make her own way. 
Hers is a fact story told in the form of 
fiction—every word of it true in spirit 
and letter. What befell her is a living 
record of what may befall any girl. 


THE STORY BEGINS IN AN EARLY ISSUE 


that McGuire hardly knew Beth 
except as a dependent relative of 
Mrs. Bergen, who came in some- 
times to help her aunt with the 
cleaning—usually before McGuire 
came down from New York. 
Their little home was not on his 
visiting-list. 

He delayed telling McGuire. 
There was plenty of time, and 
there was no doubt of his em- . 
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ployer’s doing the right thing by the 
daughter of the murdered man. Mean- 
while, having completed his plans for the 
estate, Peter had suggested that McGuire 
go off for a trip somewhere to rest and 
recover his poise. 

For a time Peter devoted himself to 
his duties as forester—and encountered 
troubles here too. Stories of dissatis- 
faction and shirking among the lumber- 
crew had been coming to him daily. 

In order to investigate the difficulties 
personally Peter went down to the camp 
and lived there for a time, bunking with 
the men and listening to their stories, 
winning some of them to his side and 
tracing as far as he could the troub!es to 
their sources, two men named Flynn and 
Jacobi. He discharged these two men 
and sent them out of the camp over 
Wells’ protest. But even then he had a 
sense of failure. The trouble was deeper 
than was manifest upon the surface. No 
mere raise in wages would clear it away. 
It was born of the world’s sickness, with 
which the men from the cities had been 
inoculated. 

One night while he sat in the bunk- 
house smoking a pipe and talking with 
Jesse Brown, Shad Wells suddenly ap- 
peared in the doorway, framed against 
the darkness. Shad’s gaze and Peter’s 
met; then Peter’s glance turned to Shad’s 
companion. As this man saw Peter, he 
turned his head and went down the length 
of the bunk-house. Peter got up at once, 
followed him and faced him. The man 
now wore a dark beard, but there was 
no mistake. It was the fellow of the 
black mustache—the stranger whom Peter 
had seen in the Pennsylvania Station in 
New York, the same man he had caught 
prowling some weeks ago around his 
cabin in the darkness. 

Peter stared at him for a moment, but 
the man would not meet his gaze. 

“Who are you?” asked Peter at last. 
And then, as he made no reply: “What 
were you doing prowling around my cabin 
up by the creek?” 

The stranger shook his head from side 
to side. 

“No understan’,” he muttered. 

At this point Shad Wells, who had fol- 
lowed with Jesse Brown, came in be- 
tween them. 

“That’s right, Nichols,” he growled. 
“No understan’—he’s a guinea.” To 
Wells all men who didn’t speak his own 
language were guineas. 

“Italian, are you? French? 
Slovak?” 

Each time the man shook his head. 
And then, with an inspiration, Peter shot 
at him a quick phrase in Russian. But 
the man gave no sign of comprehension. 

“Who put this man on?” asked Peter, 
turning to Wells. 

“T did,’ said the native suddenly. 

“Why?” said Peter, growing warmer. 
“Didn’t I tell you that in future I would 
hire all the men myself?” 

“We're short-handed, since you fired 
two of the best axmen we got—” 

“You disobeyed orders.” 

“Orders—hell!” 

“All right. We'll see who’s running this 
camp, you or me. Tomorrow morning 
Jesse Brown starts as foreman here. 
Understand?” 

Shad’s eyes shot fire, then smoldered 


Spanish? 


and went out as he turned with a sneer- 
ing laugh and walked away. 

“As for you,” said Peter to the 
stranger, who stood uncertainly, “you go 
to the office in the morning and get your 
envelope.” Then he repeated the sen- 
tence in Russian. “If you don’t under- 
stand, find somebody who does.” 

That the stranger had understood 
Peter’s demeanor if not his language was 
evident, for in the morning he had van- 
ished. But—why had the fellow come to 
Black Rock. Was Russia following Peter 
even here? 


A* the cabin Beth was waiting for him. 
The diligence with which she applied 
his instructions, the ease with which she 
advanced from one step to another, 
showed her endowed with an intelligence 
even exceeding his early expectations. 
If anything, she advanced too rapidly, 
and Peter’s greatest task was to restrain 
her optimism and self-confidence by im- 
posing the drudgery of fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

When Peter entered the cabin on the 
evening after the appointment of Jesse 
Brown as foreman at the lumber-camp, 
Beth could not help noticing the clouds of 
worry that hung over Peter’s brows. 

“You're tired,” she said. “Is anything 
wrong at the camp?” 

But he only shook his head and sat 
down at the piano. And when she ques- 
tioned him again, he evaded her and went 
on with the lesson. Music always rested 
him, and the sound of her voice soothed. 
It was the “Elégie” of Massenet that he 
had given her,—foolishly perhaps, a dif- 
ficult thing at so early a stage,—because 
of its purity and simplicity. 

“I didn’t know that music could mean 
so much,” she sighed as she sank into a 
chair with a sense of failure when the 
lesson was ended. “I always thought that 
music just meant happiness. But it 
means sorrow too.” 

“Not to those who hear you sing, 
Beth,” said Peter with a smile, as he 
lighted and smoked a corn-cob pipe, a 
new vice he had discovered at the camp. 
Already the clouds were gone from his 
forehead. 

“No! Do you really think that, Mr. 
Nichols?” she asked joyously. 

“Yes,” he replied generously, “you'll 
sing that very well in time.” 

“When I’ve suffered?” she 
quickly. 

He glanced up from the music in his 
hand, surprised at her intuition. 

“T don’t like to tell you so.” 

“But I think I understand. Nobody 
can sing what she doesn’t feel—what she 
hasn’t felt. Oh, I know,” she broke off 
suddenly. “I can sing songs of the woods, 
the water—the pretty things like you’ve 
been givin’ me. But the deep things— 
sorrow, pain, regret—like this—I’m not 
up to them.” 

Peter sat beside her, puffing content- 
edly. 

“Don’t worry,” he muttered. 
voice will ripen.” 

“And will I ripen too?” 

He laughed. “I don’t want you ever 
to be any different from what you are.” 

She was thoughtful a moment, for 
Peter had always taken pains to be spar- 


asked 


“Your 


ing in personalities, which had nothing 
to do with her voice. 

“But I don’t want always to be what 
I am,” she protested, “just growin’ close 
to the ground like a pumpkin or a 
squash.” 

“Perhaps you wont have to be,” said 
Peter quietly. 

“And the factory—I’ve got to make 
some money next winter. I can’t use any 
of Aunt Tillie’s savin’s. But when [ 
know what I might be doin’, it’s not any 
too easy to think of goin’ back there!” 

“Perhaps you wont have to go,” said 
Peter again. 

Her eyes glanced at him quickly, looked 
away, then returned to his face curiously. 

“T don’t just understand what you 
mean.” 

“I mean,” said Peter, “that we'll try 
to find the means to keep you out of the 
glass-factory—to keep on with the mu- 
sic.” 

“But how? I can’t be dependent on—” 
She paused with a glance at him. And 
then quickly, with her characteristic 
frankness that always probed straight to 
her point: “You mean that you will pay 
my way?” 

“Merely that I’m going to find the 
money—somehow.” 

But she shook her head violently. “Oh, 
no, I couldn’t let you do that, Mr. Nich- 
ols. I couldn’t think of it.” 

“But you've got to go on, Beth. I've 
made up my mind to that. You'll go 
pretty fast. It wont be long before you'll 
know all that I can teach you. And then 
I’m going to put you under the best 
teacher of this method in New York. In 
a year or so you'll be earning your own 
way.” 

“But I can’t let you do this for me. 
You’re doin’ too much as it is. Some- 
times I wonder what you're doin’ it all 
for, Mr. Nichols, and whether—” 

" As she paused again, Peter finished for 
er. 

“Whether it wouldn’t have been better 
if I hadn’t let you just remain a—a peach, 
let’s say? Well, I'll tell you, Beth,” he 
went on, laying his pipe aside. “I came 
here without a friend, to a strange job 
in a strange country. I found you. Or 
rather you found me—lost like a babe in 
the woods. You made fun of me. No- 
body had ever done that before in my 
life, but I rather liked it. I liked your 
voice, too. You were worth helping, you 
see. And then along came Shad. I 
couldn’t have him ordering you about, you 
know,—not the way he did it,—if he 
hadn’t any claim on you. So, you see, I 
had a sense of responsibility for you after 
that—about you too,” he added, as though 
thinking aloud. 

His words trailed off into silence while 
Beth waited for him to explain about his 
sense of responsibility. She wasn’t alto- 
gether accustomed to have anybody re- 
sponsible for her. But as he didn’t go 
on, she spoke. 

“You mean that you, that I—that Shad 
forced me on you?” 

“Bless your heart, child—no.” 

“Then what did you mean?” she in- 
sisted. 

Peter thought he had a definite idea in 
his mind about what he felt as to their 
relationship. It was altruistic, he knew; 
gentle, he was sure; educational, he was 
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“YOUR ARTICLES ARE UNFAIR 
T) TOUR. SeAr 


Criticism and commendation, abuse and applause, poured in on Ruth Miller after 
the publication of these stories. Did you read them? What do you think? 


HEN I started these discus- 
sions I knew I would have to 
tread carefully in addressing 


women on such a delicate personal 
subject. 

I have received an immense amount 
of both commendation and condemna- 
tion. 

But what has surprised me has been 
the attitude taken by those women who 
resented my remarks. 

The burden of nearly all such letters 
has been: Get after the men. They, 
not women, are the real offenders in 
this matter. 

One New York woman, for instance, 
writes: ‘Your articles are an insult 
to your sex. What kind of women are 
you addressing, pray? Not a single 
woman whom I know intimately fails 
to guard herself as you recommend, 
against even the chance of offending in 
this matter. But men—there are the 
real offenders. Address your remarks 
to them and you will do your sex a 
very great favor indeed.” 

I replied: “I know, my dear, how 
you feel about men. But I can only 
hope to reach them through the stand- 
ards set for them by women. And I 
know, of course, that many, many 
women do maintain this standard. 
Where they do not it is simply because 
they are unconscious of the facts about 
perspiration, and it is to such women I 
am trying to bring home the truth 
about themselves.” 


An old fault — common to most of us 
It is a physiological fact that there are 
very few persons who are not subject 
to this odor, though seldom conscious 
of it themselves. Perspiration under 
the arms, though more active than 
elsewhere, does not always produce 
excessive and noticeable moisture. But 





Arnold Bennett says : 


“Discord exists between the sexes. 
It always has existed and it always 
will... .Thesex discord may be the 
most exasperating thing in existence, 
but it is by generalagreement the most 
delightful and the most interesting’ 











the chemicals of the body do cause 
noticeable odor, more apparent under 
the arms than in any other place. 

The underarms are under very sensi- 
tive nervous control. Sudden excite- 
ment, embarrassment even, serves as a 
nervous stimulus sufficient to make per- 
spiration there even more active. The 
curve of the arm prevents the rapid 
evaporation of odor or moisture—and 
the result is that others become aware 
of this subtle odor at times when we 
least suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 
Well-groomed men and women every- 
where are meeting this trying situation 
with methods that are simple and 
direct. They have learned that it 
cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of personal cleanliness. 
They give it the regular attention that 
they give to their hair, teeth, or hands. 
They use Odorono, a toilet lotion spe- 
cially prepared to correct both perspi- 

ration moisture and odor. 

Odorono was formulated by a physi- 
cian who knew that perspiration, 
because of its peculiar qualities, is 
beyond the reach of ordinary methods 
of cleanliness—excessive moisture of 
the armpits is due to a local weakness. 

Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly 
harmless, Its regular use gives that 


absolute assurance of perfect dainti- 
ness that women are demanding—that 
consciousness of perfect grooming so 
satisfying to men. It really corrects 
the cause of both the moisture and 
odor of perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or 
three times a week. At night before 
retiring, put it on the underarms. 
Allow it to dry, and then dust on a 
little talcum. The next morning, bathe 
the parts with clear water. e under- 
arms will remain sweet and dry and 
odorless in any weather, in any cir- 
cumstances! Daily baths do not lessen 
its effect. 


Women who find that their gowns 
are spoiled by perspiration stain and 
an odor which dry cleaning will not 
remove, will find in Odorono complete 
relief from this distressing and often 
expensive annoyance. If you are 
troubled in any unusual way, or have 
had any difficulty in finding relief, let 
us help you solve your problem. Write 
today for our free booklet. You'll find 
some very interesting information in it 
about all perspiration troubles! 


Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono 
Co., 1001 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. At all toilet counters in the 
United States and Canada, 35c, 60c 
and $1.00. By mail, postpaid, if your 
dealer hasn’t it. 


Men will be interested in reading 
our booklet, ‘The Assurance of Per- 
fect Grooming. ” 

Address mail orders or request as follows: For Canada 
to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide St., East, Toronto, 
Ont. For France to The Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue 
de l'Opera, Paris. For Switzerland to The Agencie 
Americaine, 17 Boulevard Helvetique, Geneve. For Eng- 
land to The American Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumber- 
land Ave., London, W. C. 2. For Mexico to H. E. Ger- 
ber & Cia., 2a Gante, 19, Mexico City. For U.S. A. to 


The Odorono Company 


1001 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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positive. But half s!eepily he spoke, un- 
aware that what he said might sound dif- 
ferently to one of Beth’s independent 
mind. 

“T mean,” he said, “that I wanted to 
look after you, that I wanted our friend- 
ship to be what it has proved to be, with- 
out the flaw of sentiment. I wouldn't 
spoil a. single hour by any thought of 
yours or mine that led us away from the 
music.” 

And then, while her brain worked rap- 
idly over this calm negation of his: “But 
you can’t be unaware, Beth, that you're 
very lovely.” 

Now, sentiment is a word over which 
woman has a monopoly. It is her prop- 
erty. She understands its many uses as 
no mere man can ever hope to do. The 
man who tosses it careless'y into the 
midst of a delicate situation is courting 
trouble. Beth perked up her head like a 
startled fawn. What did he mean? All 
that was feminine in her was up in arms; 
nor did she lay them down in surrender 
at his last phrase, spoken with such an 
unflattering air of commonplace. 

Suddenly she startled Peter with a rip- 
pling laugh which made him sit up blink- 
ing at her. “Are you apologizin’ for not 
makin’ love to me?” she questioned im- 
pertinently. ‘“Say—that’s funny!” And 
she went off into another disconcerting 
peal of laughter. 

But it wasn’t funny for Peter, who was 
now made aware that she had turned his 
mind inside out upon the table between 
them, so to speak, that she might throw 
dust in the wheels. 

Peter protested blandly. “You don’t 
understand what—” 

But she broke in swiftly. “Maybe you 
were afraid I might be fallin’ in love 
with you,” she twitted him, and burst 
into laughter again. 

“T—I had no such expectation,” said 
Peter, stiffening, sure that his dignity was 
a poor thing. 

“Or maybe,” she went on joyfully, 
“maybe you were afraid you might be 
fallin’ in love™with me.” And then, as 
she rose and gathered up her music tan- 
talizingly: “What did you mean, Mr. 
Nichols?” 

He saw that he was losing ground with 
every word she uttered, but his sense of 
humor conquered. 

“You little pixie!” he cried, dashing 
for her with a laugh. “Where have you 
hidden this streak of impudence all these 
weeks?” But she eluded him nimbly, 
running around the table and out of the 
door before he could catch up with her. 

He halted at the door-sill and called to 
her. She emerged cautiously from be- 
hind a bush and made a face at him. 

“Beth! Come back!” he entreated. 
“T’ve got something to say to you.” 

“What?” she asked, temporizing. 

“T want to talk to you—seriously.” 

“Good Lord—seriously! You're not 
goin’ to—to take the risk of—of havin’ 
me vamp you, are you?” 

“Yes. I'll risk that,” he grinned. 

But she only broke off a leaf and nib- 
bled at it contemplatively. ‘Maybe / 
wont risk it. ‘I don’t want to spoil a sin- 
gle hour,’ ” she repeated, mocking his dig- 
nity, “‘by any thought of yours or mine 
that would lead us away from the music.’ 
Maybe /’m in danger.” And then: “You 


know, you're not so bad-lookin’ yourself, 
Mr. Nichols!” 

“Stop teasing, Beth.” 

“T wont.” 

“Tl make you.” He moved a step 
toward her. 

“Maybe I hadn't better come any 
more,” she said quizzically. 

“Beth!” 

“Suppose I was learnin’ to love you a 
little,’ she went on ironically, “with you 
scared, I might be—and not knowin’ how 
to get out of it. Wouldn’t that be ter- 
rible! For me, I mean. ‘She loved and 
lost, in seven reels.’ ” 

She was treading on precarious ground, 
and she must have seen her danger in 
Peter’s face, for as he came toward her, 
she turned and ran down the path, laugh- 
ing at him. Peter followed in full stride, 
but she ran like a deer, and by the time 
he had reached the creek she was already 
halfway over the log-jam below the pool. 
Her laugh still derided him; and now, 
eager to punish her, he leaped after her. 
But he was so intent on keeping her in 
sight upon the farther bank that his foot 
slipped on a tree-trunk and he went into 
the water. 

A gay peal of laughter echoed in his 
ears. And he caught a last glimpse of 
her light frock as it vanished into the 
underbrush. But he scramb'ed up the 
bank after her and darted along the path 
—lost her in the dusk, and then deep in 
the woods at one side saw her flitting 
from tree to tree away from him. But 
Peter's blood was now warm with the 
chase—and it was the blood of Peter 
Nicholevitch too. Forgotten were the 
studious hours of patience and toil. Here 
was a girl who challenged his asceticism 
—a beautiful young female animal who 
dared to mock at his self-restraint. She 
thought that she could get away. But he 
gained on her. She had stopped laughing 
at him now. 

“Beth! You little devil!” he cried 
breathlessly as he caught her. “You lit- 
tle devil. IH teach you to laugh at me.” 

“Let me go!” 

“No—” 

He held her in his arms while she 
struggled vainly to release herself. Her 
flushed face was now a little frightened. 
and her large blue eyes stared in dismay 
at what she saw in his face. 

“Let me go!” she whispered. “I didn’t 
mean it.” 

But he only held her closer while she 
struggled, as he kissed her—on the brows, 
the chin, the cheeks, and as she relaxed 
in sheer weakness, full on the lips—again, 
again. 

“Do you think I haven’t been trying to 
keep my hands off you all these weeks?” 
he whispered. “Do you think I haven’t 
wanted you—to teach you what women 
were meant for? It’s for this, Beth— 
and this. Do you think I haven’t seen 
how lovely you are? Do you think I’m 
a saint—an anchorite? Well, I’m not. 
I'll make you love me—love me—” 

Something in the reckless tones of his 
voice, in his very words, aroused her to 
new struggles. “Oh, let me go,” she 
gasped. “I don’t love you. I wont. Let 
me go.” 

“You shall!” 

“No. Let me loose, or I—I'll despise 
you—” 





“Beth!” 

“T mean it. Let me go.” 

If a moment ago when she was relaxed 
in his arms he had thought that he had 
won her, he had no such notion now, for 
with a final effort of her strong young 
arms she thrust away from him and stood 
panting and disordered, staring at him as 
though at one she had never seen before. 

“Oh—how I hate you!” 

“Beth!” 

“IT mean it. You—you—” she turned 
away from him, staring at the torn music 
on the ground as at a symbol of her dis- 
illusionment. Peter saw her look, felt 
the meaning of it, tried to recall the words 
he had said to her, and failed—but was 
sure that they were a true reflection of 
what had been in his heart. He had 
wanted her then—nothing else had mat- 
tered, not duty or his set resolve. 

“Beth,” he whispered gently, “don’t—” 

“Go away. Oh, go. Go!” 

“T can’t. I wont. What did you want 
me to say to you? That I love you? [| 
do, Beth—I do,” he whispered. It was 
Peter Nichols, not Peter Nicholevitch, 
who was whispering now. 

“Was this what your teachin’ meant?” 
she flashed at him bitterly. ‘Was this 
what you meant when you wanted to pay 
my way in New York? Oh, how you 
shame me! Go—go away from me, 
please.” 

“Please don’t,” he whispered. “You 
don’t understand. I never meant that. 
I—I love you, Beth. I can’t bear to see 
you cry.” 

She made a valiant effort to control her 
heaving shoulders. And then: 

“Oh, you—you’ve spoiled it all. 
S-spoiled it all, and it was so beautiful!” 

Had he? Her words sobered him. No. 
that couldn’t be. He cursed his momen- 
tary madness, struggling for words to 
comfort her. 

“Beth!” he said at last, touching her 
fingers gently. “Nothing is changed. 
Beth. It can’t be changed, dear. We've 
got to go on. It means so much to—to 
us both.” 

But she paid no attention to the touch 
of his fingers and turned away, leaving 
the music at her feet, an act in itself 
significant. 

“Let me go home. Please! A’'one! 
I—I’ve got to think.” 

She did not look at him, but Peter 
obeyed her. There was nothing else to 
do. There was something in the clear 
depths of her eyes that had daunted him. 
And he had meant her harm. Had he? 
He didn’t know. He passed his hand 
slowly across his eyes and then stood 
watching her until she had disappeared 
among the trees. When she had gone he 
picked up the torn music. It was Mas- 
senet’s “Elégie.” 


O doux printemps d’autrefois ..... 
Tout est flétrie. 


The lines of the torn pieces came to- 
gether. Spring withered! The joyous 
songs of birds silenced! Beth’s song? He 
smiled. No, that couldn’t be. He folded 
the music up and strode off slowly, mut- 
tering to himself. 

(The next installment, in the forth- 
coming, the July, issue, brings this fine 
novel to most interesting episodes.) 
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small quantities, paying her easy-going Mix these airy, flimsy bub- 
“scrip.” Although her camp house— bles in every dish of berries. 
which is exactly like all in the same row eet a9 Use Puffed Rice or Corn 
—is rented for the low figure of six or _ Pa Puffs. The blend is delight- 
seven dollars a month, still, she is always ; a % ful. It adds what crust adds 
hie money practically living from z — E 0 aitnies. 
hand to mouth. 
Does she not merit any attention? . At breakfast, also, serve 
Shall we train minds to direct the work- an with cream and sugar—any 
ings of a slum home and leave without of these fragile, fascinating 
thought these pathetic family groups that grains. 
lead such ill-directed, tragic lives? Is 
the woman of the hills not as worthy our 
attention, our aid, as the woman in the 


° 
a! there she stands. Monotony has June Evenings 


narrowed her soul’s vision. She is 
pathetic in the very stolidity that is born Whole wheat, steam exploded 
of the eternal grind of life. Her children 
come into her life—unwanted burdens. 
The handiwork of nature holds no charm; ‘ 
rather it is a prison wall. The scant. in- whole wheat with every food 
come of tenant or the extravagant living cell blasted. The grains are 
of the miner, both bring a like end—the puffed to eight times normal 
grind, grind, grind of days that do not size. 

vary either in progress or sentiment or ; rr 

love. Some Ry ng doubt, her little flock They seem like tid-bits, but 
will all marry off, and she and the master every flaky globule is a grain 
of the house will go on tilling or digging. of wheat made easy to digest. 
Bent and old at forty to fifty, what awaits 
her at seventy to eighty! 


FEW years ago I myself taught ~e June Afternoons 


For suppers, float Puffed 
Wheat in milk. That means 


mountain girls in a State institution i J “ 
—and how genuinely glorious is their ad- % Airy, nut-like confections 


vance, when the light dawns! I have p : 
seen crude mountain girls come _ in, For hungry children, crisp and douse 


muscle-bound, suspicious, ill at ease, un- be ee Ey) with melted butter. Then Puffed Grains 
tutored in all social usages, and I have Ae tail te become nut-like confections, to be eaten 
seen them develop into the equals of any a like peanuts or popcorn. 
cultivated woman in my country today. ; 7 
Pure Anglo-Saxon is their blood; keen as 
two-edged swords are their minds. I 
know what tactful training means in their 
lives. I have seen their hearts unfold. I 
ae seen — banish the clumsiness of 
their speech and become eloquent. I 
pers seen them adopt modern fashion and Y uffed Puffed Corn 
yecome splendid with nature-made beauty. 
The founder of “Moonlight Schools” with Wheat Rice Puffs 
whic ‘ora Wilson Stewart hopes to ~ 
eradicate all illiteracy from Kaolecky, Also P uffed Rice Pancake Flour 
her native State, is herself a mountain- 
woman, and her story thrills the greatest 
educational bodies in America. 9 ° 

The Union survived because we said it y rof. Anderson s creations 


was wrong that some should be bound 3 , : 
while oth af went free. Mountain women In Puffed Grains every food cell is blasted by a steam explosion. A hun- 


are slaves. Isolation and impassable dred million steam explosions occur in every kernel. Thus digestion is made 
roads have chained them; the lack of easy and complete. Every atom feeds. 


schools has chained them; suspicion The grains are toasted, crisp and flimsy. They taste like nut-meats puffed. 


toward all things new and apart from : <osartgs 
their own lives has chained them. Never were grain foods made so inviting. 


Shall the enslaved go unheeded? I But remember the great fact. Every element is fitted to digest. They are 
believe there is a new social work to be ideal grain foods which never tax the stomach. 
done and done at once. It would prove 
a gracious work for those able through 
a reshroe to bring captive 
souls into a new road of li*e, where work 
means joy as well, where the coming of The Quaker Oats C@mpany 
the little ones means happiness and glad Sole Makers 
faces, where God may be understood and 
worshiped at the daily task. 


Use also like nut-meats as a garnish on 
ice cream. Use as wafers in your soups. 














In summer serve at all hours, and in plenty. Keep all three kinds on hand. 
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Select the 
Right 
School 


Upon the wisdom of 
your decision may rest 
your future success 


If you are having difficulty in 
making a decision, the intimate 
‘and comprehensive information 
supplied by our Educational Bu- 
reau is at your service. 















































In order that we may most satis- 
factorily assist you in making an 
intelligent and happy selection, it 
will be necessary for you when 
writing to give complete data upon 
the following points:— 

1. Type of school you wish 
—preparatory, college, 
finishing, business, tech- 
nical, art, music, dramatic, 
or summer camp. 

2. Location (City or State). 

3. Approximate amount 
you wish to pay per year. 

4. Exact age, and year you 
will enter school. 

5. Religion and previous 
education. 


























In order that information sent you 
may be reliable, all data supplied 
by this Bureau is gathered through 
a personal visit to the school. 
Educational Bureau 


The Red Book Magazine 


33 West 42nd St. New York City 




































Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

ae A Aaron Photoplay 

, etc., taught person- 

Dr.Esenwein ay by poe, Ay J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 


Ove pupil has recived over $5,000 for soriey and 


and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 

photoplay writing alone. / 
There is no other institution or agency ‘doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are ly g our courses. 

We publish The Writer’s Libr: 3 volumes; descriptive 

booklet free. We also publish The Liters Monthly, the lead- 











The People People Marry 


(Continued from page 65) 


have had the spirit bride in “Smilin’ 
Through” sending her earth-bound soul 
back after fifty years of heaven to 
straighten out a love-tangle on earth— 
and the shadowy soldiers of “The Phan- 
tom Legion” who came home to cheer 
their foster mother and put a fear of God 
in the heart of the village usurer, who 
was about to foreclose the mortgage. 
Within the last fortnight we have been 
introduced to a girl in “The Hole in the 
Wall” who tried to be a dishonest medium 
with the intention of robbing all sus- 
ceptible Sir Oliver Lodges, but who, at 
the crisis of the play, received a real 
message from the other side that com- 
pletely broke up all her schemes. And 


| again in “The Ouija Board” we meet a 


| spirit wife who takes control of a wicked 
| fakir and causes his hand to write his 


| in the Wall,” 








| good wife. 


“| = OUIJA BOARD” is 


| in the cast. 
| play, and really a creditable job of plot 


own death-sentence. 

Jean Oliver, the heroine of “The Hole 
is a little like the badly 
treated shopgirl of “Within the Law.” 
She had been sent to Sing Sing on the 
false testimony of a woman who was her 
employer and who wished to be rid of 
her for fear she would marry the son of 
the house. Serving her sentence, Jean 
returns to New York determined to make 
those who had wronged her pay and pay 
and pay. Associating herself with a gang 
of crooks who are working the “fake 
medium graft,” Jean agrees to play the 
medium, the better to get in touch with 
her enemies. 

A reporter-detective who is on the trail 
of the crooks happens to be the boy she 
had always loved. Without suspecting 
that “Mme. Mystera” and Jean Oliver 
are one and the same, he sets a trap for 
her, but just as she is about to be re- 
vealed as a charlatan, the real messages 
from spiritland begin to arrive by leased 
wire, and Jean is dramatically triumphant. 
Her release and promised happiness fol- 
low, and it may be that she too made a 
Do they, I wonder, teach 
domestic science in Sing Sing? Martha 
Hedman is the actress who helps to make 
this story, by Fred Jackson, fairly 
plausible, and the cast includes several 
experienced and capable players, John 
Holliday, Vernon Steele and William 
Sampson among them. 


Crane 

Wilbur’s contribution to the fad of 
the moment, Mr. Wilbur being well known 
to the screen public, and himself an actor 
It is a ghostly and exciting 


building. Barney McCare is a detective, 
visiting at the home of Henry Annixter. 
Gabriel Mogador is a professional psychic 
who specializes in automatic writing—a 
clever forger, as a matter of fact, who by 
preparing himself for the test, is able to 
reproduce the handwriting of those who 
have passed on. Mogador has convinced 
Annixter that he can place himself in 
direct communication with the spirit of 
his dead wife, whom Annixter worshiped, 
though she had once deceived him. 

Working through the alleged spirit of 


Mrs. Annixter, Mogador is about to in- 
fluence the marriage of Annixter’s son, 
and after that to acquire for himself a 
large slice of Annixter’s fortune. Seeking 
his dead wife’s final word of advice re- 
garding the proposed marriage, Avnixier 
consults Mogador, who begins the writing 
of a spirit message. Suddenly something 
happens. The medium is no longer able 
to control the pencil. He practically loses 
consciousness, but the writing goes on. 
Taking the completed message from under 
the medium’s hand, Annixter reads that 
Mogador is not only a fake, but the man 
who had lured Mrs. Annixter away from 
her home and afterward deserted her. 
With a cry of rage Annixter grabs a handy 
library dagger and buries it in the heart 
of the medium. But—keep your seats !— 
that is not all! 

Annixter rushes from the room, and 
Barney McCare enters. He finds the 
dead Mogador, and before he can make 
any further investigations, he notices that 
the medium’s dead hand is continuing to 
write. The second message warns him 
that Annixter himself will die a violent 
death before he can reach him. McCare 
rushes back to the house and finds Annix- 
ter shot through the heart. Only his 
daughter had been in the room with him, 
as he sat listening to the phonograph. 
There is no revolver, and no window 
through which the shot could have been 
fired. In his investigation McCare again 
starts the phonograph, but suddenly the 
Annixter son rushes forward and shuts it 
off. McCare rips open the doors and 
finds a revolver with a mechanical con- 
trivance attached to the operating 
mechanism which fires the gun as the 
record is finished. Young Amnnixter, a 
dope-fiend, had been the unconscious tool 
of the medium. 

A very thrilling finish for a melodrama, 
as you may readily imagine. “The Ouija 


Board,” in fact, is much the most exciting 
of the gooseflesh series. The cast, too, is 
excellent. 


ILLIAM COLLIER’S contribution 

to the season’s joys is “The Hotten- 
tot”—one of those typical Collier come- 
dies in which William is in trouble from 
nine o’clock until ten-forty-five every 
evening and at the usual matinées. The 
Collier fans howl gleefully at it, and I 
am one of them. Don’t ask me why.. I 
just am. In this instance Collier is a 
man who hates horses, but who loves an 
ingénue who swears she will have nothing 
to do with any man who does not share 
her enthusiasm for the beasts. The Hot- 
tentot is a particularly vicious steeple- 
chasing equine, owned by the heroine, and 
she extracts from William a promise that 
he will ride him. His efforts to avoid 
keeping his promise without losing the 
girl keep the giggles going. 

The other new plays of the month are 
rather light and airy—all except Euripides’ 
“Medea.” Maurice Browne, of the Chi- 
cago and Seattle Little theaters, brought 
this classic tragedy to New York for a 


series of special matinées at the Garrick. 
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“What’s in a Name?” is another—and 
better—musical revue in which John 
Murray Anderson, the producer, makes 
a definite attempt to present something 
new. As a result his stage-pictures have 
real beauty, are in no way a copy of those 
of his contemporaries, and his cast in- 
cludes many comparative strangers to 
Broadway. Which means a lot to Broad 
way, but little to you. 

“Mrs. Jimmy Thompson” is a thin but 
brightly written little farce-comedy by 
Norman Rose and Edith Ellis and con- 
cerns a lonely boarding-house girl who 
pretended she was a married woman in 
order to make herself attractive to the 
flirty males. 

“Look Who’s Here” refers to Cecil | 
Lean and Cleo Mayfield, he the smiling 
comic of many a musical play, and she 
the playful and rather attractive soubrette | 
he married. 


Golden Turkeys | 


(Continued from page 39) | 





to give her experience an opportunity to 
benefit her. 

The next year she bought a mate for 
the hen she raised, and from fifteen eggs 
she raised thirteen turkeys and kept them. 
They took a lot of care; she had to be as 
fussy with their food as she had with that 
of her sick folks in the hospital; and they 
took about as much medical attention. 
(Now Margaret Mahaney’s remedies and 
feeds are sold and used almost entirely 
all over the country.) Her nursing ex- 
perience and medical knowledge helped 
her to be patient with them; and she is a 
very motherly sort of person, anyway. 
She says that she became very fond of 
the gentle little birds, and they knew it 
and loved her too. 

The third year she sold three hundred 
and fifty dollars’ worth of turkeys, and 
from that time on she has had wonderful 
results.. In 1917 she was awarded a gold 
medal by the Board of Agriculture of 
Massachusetts for restoring the turkey 
industry in New England. For two years 
she was employed by the State of Maine 
to lecture on turkey-raising, and in every 
place she lectured the results of the cam- 
paign were splendid. 

She is the founder and secretary and 
treasurer of The New England Turkey 
Breeders Association. The third annual 
fair was held in November, 19109, at Miss 
Mahaney’s home. It lasted two days, 
and hundreds of visitors motored out 


from Boston and other cities in that sec- | 
tion of the country. It was an old-| 


fashioned country fair, held in a big old- 
fashioned barn, trimmed with spruce and 
red bunting and colored lights. The finest 
turkeys in New England were entered in 
competition for cash prizes and cup 


trophies; and Margaret Mahaney was the | 


leading spirit in the festivities. 

Miss Mahaney’s task has not been an 
easy one. But the splendid success with 
which she has met has repaid her for 
her hard work and _ disappointments. 
There is an immense amount of satisfac- 
tion in knowing that she has revived a 
practically dead industry and made it 
profitable even for beginners. 













































































HEN young 

appetites and 

any N. B.C. product 

meet—both quickly dis- 

appear. And wholesome nourishment 
follows great enjoyment. 


















Zu Zvu GINGER SNAPS 


Round, crisp, spicy mor- 
sels that whet the appetite as 
no other ginger snap ever did. 


B. B.C. 


GRAHAM CRACKERS 





Crisp, golden squares of 
nourishment that appeal to 
the most delicate appetite. 


Uneepba BIscvulItT 


The world’s best soda 
cracker, whether measured 
in terms of crispness, flavor, 


nourishment, or popularity. 


NABISCO 


The nation’s dessert 


waters. Delicious accompani- 





ments to fruits, ices, bever- 


ages, sherbets 


Sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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CNA BISC 
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Home Study 


BuSINESS 


Let Your Training Be of University Grade 
The biggest opportunities of today are 
in the field of business, Specialize—qual- 
ify in spare time for a position of impor- 
tance. Tear out this ad. Mark an X before 
the course below in which interested. 
Write your name and address at the bot- 
tom and mail today. We will send full 
information and facts  eoperene salary 
and i of LaSalle trained 
men. Low cost—satisfactory extension 
of payments for those who wish such an 
arrangement. Money refunded if 
not satisfied upon completion of course. 
More than 200,000 men have benefited by 
LaSalle Training. 








OBigher Accounting Oo Basking and Finance 

OCoaching forC.P.A.& OBusiness Letter 

OPrninttion Efficiency 

amen Management Office “Shop or Factory 

oc Ss 
Foreign and Domestic OExpert Bookkeeping 

OLaw—Degreeof LL.B. OEffective Speaking 

English 











OCommercial Law OBusiness 
An intensely interesting book ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One”’ tit sent upon request. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the Worid 


Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me infor- 
mation regarding course indicated above. 





amous 
Method includes 4 all of the many impor- 
modern improvements in teach- 





StedioGF. 588 Columbia Road Boston, 25, Mass. 





30 BAYS. FREE TRIAL 


Pern my - SManoee”” bicgciee weit trite atonce 
or vur big catalog special offers 
set from 44 ope colors and and sizes 


RANGER” | 
EASY PAYMENTS 5 it desired, at a 
small advance F 
yn cash pri 
0. 


NG % cannot afford my “buy without 
Ve [sot propositions and 







sundries and 
caviome aes * ga at 


Electric Prices. 
Lighted CYCLE ' COMPANY 
Motorbike Dept.s-14, Chicago 








Your Chance to Make Big 
Profits in Vulcanizing 


Here is your chance to get into a highly profitable 
business which will make you independent. High 
class vulcanizers are in demand everywhere. Many 
of our dinates make $3,000 a year and over. 

lerson steam vulcanizer and Anderson 
re- - Sod't teach you the famous Anderson Method of vul- 


superior work with the An- 
derson machine and method 
and do it at one-tenth the 
equired by all other 
vulcanizers. Highly satisfied 
customers and large profits 
mean a paying business. 
Not only are we able to 
convince you of this but 
we invite you to compare the 
Anderson make and method 
with others. 
We have installed Ander- 
son schools of vulcanizing in 


course requires 5 to 10 
days and costs $20. If you 
buy an Anderson Tne pened 





will outlast oy rest of the tire. We expect och a students 
succeed ii : ee way. Their success is our success. 
pairs we ode not sell a: anyone wi 
received our coures of instructions. 
gt t miss this opportunity. Write today for full particulars 
and address of Anuerson school nearest to you. 


ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO. 
31 Williams pte od Srpensnarisnee, Se —— U.S.A. 
Print your name to avoid m 














shook hands with him in frank admira- 
tion. 

“Funny you two fellows never met be- 
fore,” he said to George and Sawyer. 
“Men that'll play like that oughtn’t just 
to drift around, the way you do. Why 
don’t you go into some big national 
matches, Sawyer, like Smith here? Gee, 
I hope you get drawn in the finals. If 
you do, I’ll buy the best dinner for twelve 
that this club ever put up. It’ll be worth 
it—Miss Sawyer, you'll be our special 
guest of honor! Here’s to your battle in 
the finals!” Carter raised an imaginary 
wineglass, and drank from it. . ‘ 

They met—George and Sawyer—in the 
finals! 

It came to pass naturally enough. 
George’s opponents on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday morning were both good 
local men who expected to be beaten— 
and were. On Friday noon George gave 
a little lunch to Carter, Sawyer and his 
sister. George did a nice thing in this. 
Of course he could not run away from 
Riverhead. If he stayed by himself, he 
worried. He was unquestionably jumpy. 
At his suggestion all talk about golf was 
taboo at the luncheon. That got him 
through Friday afternoon. 

After the match of Friday, young 
Spalding, secretary of the club, came for 
them in a giant touring-car—Carter, 
George, Sawyer and his sister—and they 
made a little run of some fifty miles to 
an inn in the hills for dinner and dancing. 

George dared to believe that these peo- 
ple liked him. Every hour made him 
hate his stratagem more, yet thereby he 
had gained their company and their ac- 
quaintanceship. 


HE sat on the edge of his bed that 
night, one shoe off, and announced to 
himself with finality: “I’m going to 
church next Sunday—if I’m where there 
is one! I’ve done a rotten thing, but 
I’m as much of a sport as the old thing 
will let me be. I'll entertain that Mrs. 
Foote and some other people who’ve been 
good to me tomorrow at lunch. Then 
I'll beat it Eastward to somewhere—and 
the dream will be over.” 

So it came to Saturday afternoon, just 
after the luncheon to Mrs. Foote and 
others. 

Then came the thunderbolt! Sawyer 
drew him to one side under the big oak 
tree that guarded the clubhouse. There 
was a new look in Sawyer’s eyes. 

“Just a few words, Smith, before we 
drive off. In the first place, I’m Smith 
from Minneapolis! I thought this would 
interest you. No, you don’t. need to look 
around; nobody is hearing. Prudence 
and I came into Riverhead last Monday 
afternoon by local train, from twenty 
miles up the line where we have friends. 
And we found at the club that I was al- 
ready out on the links playing my qual- 
ifying round! Funny, eh? I went out, 
took a look, and there I lamped you for 
the first time. So I did some quick 
thinking, came back, registered as Sawyer 
from Evanston, where I have member- 





ship also, and qualified in my turn.” 


| The Champion That Wasn’t 


(Continued from page 29) 


George said nothing. 
on the ground, 

“Prudence and I were plumb mystitied 
It looked like a big hoax, or graft, or 
something queer. We thought we'd stick 
around these three days. Perhaps we'd 
pick up something sensational, you <ce, 
And I really don’t know yet as to that, 
you understand. We were repaid, to an 
extent, when we got our first look at you, 
You know you're not so bad-looking.’ 

George looked up, and flushed. “I'm 
down,” he said, quietly. “Go the limit, 
of course!” 

“Prudence and I have decided we don't 
want to go the limit. Fact is, Smith— 

“That’s my name, George Henry Smith 
of Wildwood.” 


His eyes were 


ELL, our righteous indignation and 

horror have pretty well seeped 
away. You've been such a good sort of 
a scout, Smith. Sometimes Prudence and 
I have to nudge each other to remember 
you were an—imposter. We have even 
laughed some over the affair. You know, 
I’ve come to believe you're only a great 
big kid!” 

“Boob!” breathed George so heartily 
that the Smith from Minneapolis laughed. 

Smith spoke again. “But you're also 
some little wool-puller. Prudence said, 
too, that she had a right good time last 
evening. Now, I'll tell you what I'll do. 
If you win this match today, I dont 
peep! You lose the match, and you do 
peep! You deserve a fighting chance. 
You'll have more to play for now than 
ever in your life before.” 

That game has gone already into his- 
tory on the Coast. The gallery sensed 
from the first crack of the drivers that 
two personalities were clashing with every 
ounce of skill. George was mercifully 
cool. Sawyer—or Smith—seemed to 
George almost a wizard with his clubs. 

Both men got good breaks in the game. 
They played clean shots, and they traveled 
fast. They came to the tenth hole with 
George one down, and Sawyer with a 
card of 35, or one under par. 

As George’s eye traveled along the 
line and picked up the gallery at the 
edge of the sixteenth green, he espied, di- 
rectly in front of him and absorbed in 
the impending putt, the chairman of the 
house committee of the Wildwood Golf 
Club! George’s vision became blurred. 
As he bent over to putt, the awful ques- 
tion came into his mind: “Is that man 
going to expose me before this gallery?” 

So he just naturally missed his putt. 
The best he could do was to halve—one 
down, and two to go. The gallery hur- 
ried on to the seventeenth tee. 

George was in a maze.* The member 
of the Wildwood Golf Club approached 
him, held out his hand and drew him 
aside. From his pocket he took a tele- 
gram, and said: “Read this, Smith. It 
reached me last night in San Francisco, 
so I thought it worth while to come 
over here. ‘There’s some funny muss 
about it all. At the clubhouse they in- 
sist you’re from Minneapolis, and a 
champion golfer—” 
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Smith grasped the telegram, and read 
in haste: 


_. 


Information received that George H. 
Smith, assistant cashier this store, left 
train Monday morning Riverhead with 
golf clubs. May be there. Get word 
to him our complete regret for unjust 
discharge. Will take Smith back with 
promotion. Learned, after he left Strat- 
ford, of his unjust treatment with po- 
lice. Am personally worried lest he do 
something desperate with himself. 

Rosert J. Brown. 


“Something desperate with myself! I 
sure have!” Smith burst into a kind of 
hysterical laughter. 

Did that conversation mean anything 
to George H. Smith? He won the seven- 
teenth and halved the eighteenth! All the 
joy of life—all the pent-up gladness of 
years, when he hadn’t had much of any- 


thing to be glad about, welled forth in 


the last few minutes before. the final, 
inevitable loss of the game. He had car- 
ried the match to the extra hole. 

The game now went to the first hole. 
They drove off in the wildest stillness. 
George sent his drive to within thirty 
yards of the putting-green. Sawyer fol- 
lowed suit, but fell a little short of 
George’s ball. The Minneapolis man 
chipped his second to some three feet 
from the cup. George Henry chipped 
his ball up, and laid himself a beautiful 
stymie. Minneapolis’ ball was between 
George and the hole. Only by jumping 
over the nearer ball was there any hope 
of halving the hole. George tried it— 
and missed. Minneapolis Smith sank his 
shot. He probably could have negotiated 


a stymie like that—which is the difference 
between a real champion and one who 
may be a champion sometime. 

The game was over! Sawyer had 
won! Around the two billowed a group 
of well-wishing admirers. There was 
plenty of praise for both contestants. 
Sawyer turned to his opponent, and said, 
as they walked toward the clubhouse: 

“I’ve never had harder work to beat 
anyone, old man. You're some golfer! 
And I want you to get this. You won 
in the way we spoke of before the match. 
I suppose I get the cup, but I don't 
know what your game has been in the 
last three days and I don’t care a con- 
tinental. Nobody gets wise from me.” 

George seized the other man’s hand. 
“Say, Mr. Smith, I’ve learned a whole 
lifetime of stuff about real people these 
last three days. I’m going back home and 
begin all over again. I’ve got a pile of 





things to square, and just now I don’t 
know how to do it all. I want you to} 
meet my doctor friend from Wildwood. 
He’s turned up here from my own club. 
I'm going to ask Carter if he wont invite 


him to that little dinner that’s ieee 


to us.” 

The three men walked toward the club- 
house. The doctor said to Smith from 
Wildwood something about being mysti- 
fied. “You've nothing on me!” retorted 
Smith from Minneapolis. 

Prudence came toward her brother with 
outstretched hand. She had a smile for 
George, but her look was a puzzled one. 
The time for explanations had come. 

“Dinner, people!” exclaimed Carter 
gaily. ; 





“I Nominate—” 


(Continued from page 82) 


danger to his game pales. I have seen 
noncomprehension in the eye of more 
than one politician as he has heard a 
woman’s emphatic declaration: “But I 
do not want anything myself.” 

It might be amusing if it were not 
rather pathetic—the plight of these two 
great parties sitting in their great con- 
ventions. They want to appeal to women 
—they want the nominee she will vote 
for. It is their only hope of winning 
their game. But did they ask her whom 
she wanted? No. True, they let her 
come to the National nominating conven- 
tions, but the time for her to have regis- 
tered that choice was back in the county 
conventions where the politicians thought 
it a good joke to instruct her for the 
men’s choice of a candidate. It will be 
interesting to the women to see what the 
politicians think woman wants in the way 
of nominees. But it is doubtful if they, 
women voters, will know what she wants, 
unless a poll of women is taken. And this 
we are a long way from getting. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
woman, even in politics is, to a large ex- 
tent human. Her relationship to man is 
very close, whether he be husband, father 
or child. It is only to the politician that 
she is somewhat of an alien. She is going 
to think and vote like large numbers of 
these men. It is only because she is 
mobilized suddenly, as it were, for this 
campaign that she looms so large a factor 





for victory. She is not going to vote as 
one, any more than she acts as one, or 
loves as one or thinks as one. With her 
are great numbers of men who agree; 
against her great numbers of women who 
disagree. The particular contribution she 
brings to this campaign—aside from num- 
bers—is that of freshness, of disinterest- 
edness, of seriousness, of directness. 

She comes into politics with the en- 
thusiasm of the very young, with the wis- 
dom of the well-trained, with the appre- 
ciation of the long-denied. Such people 
cannot make a sporting event of a conflict 
of opinions, principles. They may be- 
come fanatics; they will never be “good 
sports.” They may be idealists; they 
will never “play the game.” There are 
a good many men just like them in this 
respect. But most of these men stay out 
of “dirty politics.” 

Therein do they differ from these 
women. Dirt is woman’s element. Laun- 
dry is getting dirt out of clothes; house- 
cleaning is getting the dirt out of the 
house; most of the so-called women’s oc- 
cupations deal with methods of getting 
rid of dirt. Therefore dirty politics do 
not appall her. Their condition really 
attracts. 
she gets through her cleaning, these men 
will probably join her. Anyway, they will 


vote with her. In the meantime politics Suet 


attracts more people of this kind, both 





It means they need her. When | 


men and women, than it ever did before. | 
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I Can Succeed! 
‘‘What other men have done with the 

heip of the International Correspondence 

Schools, I can do. If the I. C. S. have 

raised the salaries of other men, they can 

raise mine. If they have helped others 
to advance, they can help me. To me, 

I. C. S. means ‘I CAN SUCCEED.’” 


Make up your mind right now that not 
another day shall pass until you have 
made your start toward success. 


For 28 years men in offices, stores, 
shops, factories, mines, railroads—every- 
where—have been winning promotion 
and increased salaries through theI. C.S. 
More than 100,000 men and women are 

etting ready right now with I. C. S. help 

or the bigger jobs ahead. 

-No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will cometa 
you. No matter what your handicaps, or how small 
your means, we have a plan to meet your circum- 
stances. No matter what career you may choose, 
some one of the 280 I. C. S. Courses will surely suit 
your needs. 

When everything has been made easy for you— 
when one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will bring you a bigger 
income, more comforts, more pleasures, all that 
success means—can you let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make your 


| start right now! Thisisallweask: Without cost, 


without obligating yourself in any way, put it u 
to us to prove how wecan help you. Just 
and mail this coupon, 


Ama cows emcee am me TA ke Otis seem me em a 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2754 , SCRANTON, 


° 




















i. 

Explain, without opligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the oo ory fore which I mark X. 
EJ ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
aj Electric hting and Kys. ADVERTISING 

Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
| Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
ij Felephone Wo: Sign Painter 
.) MEOH ANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
| Mechanica! Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 

achine Shop Practice Cartooning 

J Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Ly Gas Engine Operating Private 
J CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Lj Surveying and Mapping Stenographer and Typist 
a SINE FOREMAN or ENG'R Cert. Pub. Accountant 
7 STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
LJ Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
a Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
_J ARCHITECT OOD ENGLISH 
_JOontracter and Builder = -- Teacher 
Lj Architectural Drafteman Common School Subjects 
J Concrete Builder Mathematics 
_) Structural Engineer CIVIL SERVICE 
| PLUMBING AND HEATING Railway Mail Clerk 
J Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 

Textile Overseer or Supt. Auto Repair’ Spanish 
-) OHEMIST AGRIOULTURE 
. Navigation Poultry Raising Italian 
Name. 
Present 7-28-18 
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Gifts From The Orient 


: Yama Prayer Rugs 


Delicately colored woven 
grass rugs from the Far 
East. Suitable for 
house or porch. Beau- 
tiful and well made. At 
prices that cannot be 
duplicatedanywhere 
even for much in- 
ferior articles. Sizes 
vary from 24x48 
inches to 36x66. 


$2.00 Each, or Set of Three $5.00 


ee aan 


Yama Fans 


From the Orient—Woven 
Straw Fans of rich, yet 
tasteful coloring. Marvel- 
ous to think they can be 
made and sold at the price. 


By Mail Three for $1.00 
Yama Straw Bags 


Strong, pliable palm straw bags or baskets. 
Suitable for stenciling, coloring or worsted 
yarn work. Make fine work, sewing or market- 
ing bags. Carry flat. Setof three, 12, 15 
and 17-inch sizes, sent prepaid for $1.00. 


Send for catalog of Orient Gifts. 


IMPORT & BY-PRODUCTS CO., Inc 
82 Middle Rose Street Trenton, N. J. 














You can be quickly cured, if you | 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or — for70- book on Stam. 
mering and Stuttering, "Bs 
cured myse 


Benjamin W. “Doses, 3903 B =— 


spl 


ae 20 years. 





Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies genu- 
ine Aspirin introduced in 1900. 


Insist on an unbroken package of 
genuine ‘‘Buayer Tablets of Aspirin’’ 
marked with the ‘‘Bayer Cross.’’ 


The 
are getting genuine Aspirin, pre- 
scribed by physicians for over nine- 
teen years. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets 
eost but a few cents. Also larger 
‘‘Bayer’’ packages. Aspirin is the 
trade-mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicyl- 
icacid. 


Care.” It tells how I 
Indianapolis 
| pink in her cheeks coming and going, as 





| women—girls—” 


‘‘Bayer Cross’’ means you | 





The Head of the House 


(Continued from page 78) 


I’m wondering just what we'll hear.” 
“T know what Arthur’ll hear,” I said. 


| “He'll hear good-by.” 


She stood there fingering her apron and 
running her pencil down it. “I'll have 
Cal, if he gets the place, keep Arthur,” 
she said, low. 

I didn’t say, “What for?” 
funny in her eyes kept me. 

Cal came over to, us, and he said, 
“Well, the big rush is over.” You almost 
heard him say, “My big rush.” 

“It’s a shame your mother never saw 
the House, it was so pretty in June, 
Mary,” I said, remembering how eager 
she'd asked about it. ‘“Wouldn’t she like 
it?” 

Mary’s face got kind of lit up. “Could 
we do that?” she said. “Bring her over? 
It'd cost too much, of course, but 
wouldn’t it be grand for her to help plan 
her home—” 

“Her home?” 

“Well,” 


Something 


said Cal, slow. 
laughed Mary, “not really just 
hers—our home. But, Mom, she'll be 
thinking it’s hers. I know Mom. She'll 
be having ideas about where to put the 
pictures, and if the rooms have dust in 
the corners, and all.” 

Cal’s mouth kind of pursed up. “I 
don’t think she’ll do that,” he said. “She 


| seems to know—she seemed to be the kind 


that wouldn’t interfere.” 

“Oh, she isn’t!” said Mary, eager. 
“She’ll—she'll leave us alone to do what 
we like in our work, but of course Mom- 
mie’ll want to run it all her way in the 
house!” 

“Well,” said Cal, sort of smiling down 
to her, she stood there so pretty with the 


if she was afraid she wasn’t telling about 
her mother so he understood, “being she 
wont be there, I guess it wont make any 
difference if she does try to run it or 
not!” And he smiled down kind into her 
face. 

Mary put her two hands together. 
“You don’t understand, Cal,” she said. 
“T wouldn’t marry no man, unless Mother 
went with me—to live with me; to be 
the head of the home, like she was in the 
home she’d made for me.” 

His lower jaw kind of dropped. “Why 
no man—would want that,” he said. 
“That’s all a old lady by herself really 
needs.” 

Mary’s breath kind of caught and stuck 
in her throat. She turned around to me, 
and she said, kind of choked, “Some 
one’s waiting to be waited on,” and she 
almost ran away to the customer. 

Cal stood staring after her. “Why 
he said. 

“Yeh,” I said. I turned my head 
around from him. 

All day long I watched Mary run each 
time he tried to talk to her. And at clos- 
ing time I saw her run to the elevator, to 
go to the manager’s office. I saw Cal go 
kind of slow, picking up his pencil care- 
ful. And then Arthur came over to me. 
“I guess I’d better say, ‘Arvor,’ like they 
do across in France,” he said. “I’m 
going to the office—been asked to—and 
I can imagine what'll happen. I’ve been 


a pretty poor salesman. I wouldn’t hire 
myself, if I had a job to give out.” 

“Oh, go on,” I said. “Don’t be so 
gloomy.” 


KNOW just what’s happening. Mr. 

Hooper will be made head of the 
Little House. Do you think I'd stay, 
with him, even if I could?” 

I watched him go into the elevator, and 
say, there are some things I knew you 
couldn’t answer. .And one was, why 
wasn’t Arthur, and not Cal, the man for 
Mary? 

About twenty minutes later I went 
down myself to the first floor, and turned 
to the ladies’ lockers. But before I got 
to mine, I was almost knocked down by 
something falling on me, something heavy 
and solid. “Golly!” I yelled out. But it 
had both its arms around me, and it was 
crying and kissing me and crying again. 
It was Mary Coll. 

“Good heavens,” I hollered, “what's 
the matter? Are you crazy?” I pulled 
her over to the lockers. “Now Mary 
Coll,” I said, “if anyone sees you, you'd 
lose your job.” 

She stood still as if I’d poured cold 
water on her. “I did,” she said. “I got 
another.” She laughed to see me staring 
at her. “Oh dearie,” she said, “I’m— 
I’m the head of the Little House!” She 
was laughing and crying. “We went 
down, and the manager was there. He 
told us he was going to make the Little 
House a bigger department, like I'd told 
you today. And he wanted a head for it. 
And ke could judge the best salesman 
only by the sales. And we waited. And 
he said he was going to tell us who was 
to be the head. And Cal sort of bent 
forward; and Arthur shut his lips; and 
I looked out of the window. I—I didn’t 
want to see Arthur’s face when Cal was 
told. And then the manager said, ‘Miss 
Coll, what were your sales the last two 
months?’ I said I didn’t know. He 
opened a big book, and read them off. 
Mine were four times as big in amount 
as Cal’s. And that’s why—that’s why!” 

“Golly,” I said, holding her hands 
tighter. 

Mary wiped her eyes, and she went on, 
“And he said, Cal was a A-1 salesman. 
He was grand selling—cheaper stock. So 
he was going to put him down in the 
Basement in the Household Goods, and 
—and there was a future for him, but not 
in the swell goods.” 

“Golly,” I said again. 

And Mary went on, “And then he 
turned around to Arthur and he said, sort 
of sneering and surly, ‘What’s wrong with 
you, Anderson? Look here!’ And he 
opened another book, and he read off 
figures. And he showed Arthur had sold 
more than me even last year and the 
year before—and this year he was only 
half his former sales-amount. ‘Just the 
same amount as Mr. Hooper,’ said the 
manager, ‘and only half Miss Coll’s sales. 
What’s wrong with you? Aren’t you in- 
terested in this store? Do you want to 
stop working in the Little House?’ ” 

“Well?” I asked her, waiting for her to 
go on. 














Mary got red and redder. “He said, 
‘Not with the new—boss—there!’” 

Well, the summer went by. And Mary 
kept coming every day to the Little 
House. And now I didn’t seem to see her 
and Arthur around so much near my 
desk. Mostly they were—in the kitchen, 
ind that’s way off in back, where I can’t 
see. And then one day Mary came over 
and she said, kind of sober, ‘There’s 
going to be a new head in the House.” 

“Who?” I said. She said, “I’m leaving, 
and so Arthur—he’s next to me, he’s going 
to be. I’m leaving to—to marry him.” 

But the funny thing is this. 
isn’t the head of the house Mary has, 
nor Arthur, nor Mary. There’s a little 
boy crowing in a high-chair near Mrs. 
Coll’s wheel-chair. And if you heard him 
and seen them, you’d know who was head 
of the Little House that Mary got for 
a home for her mother. 


Her Lost Birthright 


(Continued from page 24) 


were not entitled to receive free land. 
Another sidelight on the results of the 
present law is apparent in the story of 
Rose Capitan. Blind and destitute, as a 
native-born resident of Illinois, Mrs. 
Capitan was entitled to the pension which 
that State provides for the needy sight- 
less; but because she had an Italian hus- 
band she was cut off from this benefit. 
Inez Milholland Boissevain, the vigor- 
ous young suffragist who died a few years 
ago, by her marriage with a native of 
Holland found herself as a lawyer denied 
the right to follow her profession. New 
York State, where Mrs. Boissevain lived, 
in common with many other States in 
the Union, has a Jaw which prohibits 
foreigners from the practice of the law. 
There is abundant argument to bring 
in favor of changing the present law. 
Undoubtedly many stories of the effect 
of the war on the woman who sacrificed 
her citizenship on the altar of marriage 
will be brought out at the hearings on 
the new bill now before Congress on the 
married woman’s citizenship. None of 
more persuasive appeal could be told than 
that of Marguerite Mathilde Slidell 
d’Erlanger, a frail old lady of seventy- 
three, a native of Louisiana. At the out- 
break of the war she was in Switzerland. 
She knew she did not have long to live, 


Mrs. Coll | 











and she wanted to spend her last days in | 
her native land. When she undertook to | 


return to America, she found all ports of 
entry closed against her. 

Mrs. 
without a country. Married to a German 
many years before, she could not now 
claim citizenship in any but an enemy 
country. But as a loyal American she 
could not recognize a nation at war with 
her native land. Her own Government 
repudiated her, classed her as an enemy 
alien. Finally this woman of historic 
family, niece of Commodore Perry, who 
won the battle of Lake Erie, was allowed 
to enter the United States only by special 
permission of Congress. Thus a loyal 
American woman was compelled to 
eee for the right to die in her native 
and. 


d’Erlanger was indeed a woman | 
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gent, discouraging flabbiness, crow’s feet 


P to the present time ithas been almost 
impossible to get a face powder to 
stay on the face longer than it takes to 

put it on. You powder your nose nicely 
and the first gust of wind or the first puff 
of your handkerchief and away goes the 
powder, leaving your nose shiny and con- 
spicuous, probably just at the very moment 
when you would give anything to appear at 
your best. A specialist has at last 
perfected a pure powder that 
really stays on; that stays on until 
you wash it off. It does not con- 
tain white lead or rice powder to 
make it stay on. This improved 
formula contains a medicinal 
powder doctors prescribe to im- 
prove the complexion. In fact, 
this powder helps to prevent 
and reduce enlarged pores and 
irritations, It is also astrin- 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMEN NT 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Do you want to earn $3,000 to $5,000 a year? 
can do it easily. 





You 




















See Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Advertisement, 
Page 106. 
CIGARETTES 
Buy direct, get genuine article and always fresh. 
Send us $1,50 (money order) for 100 TACOVA 
cigarettes, The blend is excellent, Turkish and Vir- 
ginia tobaceos. TACOVA CIGARETTE CO., 41 Union 
Square, New Ye rk City. 
EDUCATIONAL 
Study Bacteriology, Public Health, Hygiene and Sani- 
tation, ig Home Study and Residential Courses, 
Previous experience unnecessary, Degree granted We 
help secure positions, Americ an College of Bacteriology, 
74 E, Roosevelt Road, Dept, 22, Chicago, Il. 
FARM LAN 
OWN YOUR OWN ORANGE GROVE in beautiful 
Fruitland Park. Write today for information how you 
can own it on easy terms, Lake County Land Owners’ 
Association, 33 Beauty Street, 
Fruitland Park, Florida, 
HELP WANTED 
SALESMAN—City or Traveling. lxperience unneces- 


sary. Send for list of openings and ful particulars. 
Prepare in spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 
to $10,000 a year. Employment service rendered mem- 
bers. Natl, Salesman’s Tr. Ass'n. Dept. | 141G, Chicago. 


POEMS WANTED 
Wanted—Poems for Publication for magazine of In- 
spiration and Practical Help to young writers. Send 
Mss, to The Poet’s Magazine, 916 S, Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Room 103. 


Z pe oy is, — only way to prevent the hair from 


Wee ear = inless, harmless. N 
+ today, ge 4 stamps. cultu 
MAHLER, 116-X Mahler Park, Providence. R. L 
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and wrinkles. This unusual powder is 
called La-may, (French, Poudre L’Amé). 
Because La-may is pure and because it stays 
on so well, it is already used by over a mil- 
lion American women. All dealers carry the 
large sixty cent box and many dealers also 
carry the generous thirty cent size. When 
you use this harmless powder and see 
how beautifully it improves your 
complexion you will understand 
why La-may so quickly became 
the most popular beauty powder 
sold in New York. We will give 
you five thousand dollars if you 
can buy a better face powder 
anywhere at any price. There 
is also a wonderful La-may tal- 
cum that sells for only twenty-five 
cents. Herbert Roystone, Dept. 
S, 16 East 18th St., New York. 





| What Every Woman Needs 


It is a midsummer holiday. In the next three issues of 
this magazine you can take that holiday 


Without Leaving the Job 


A SINGLE DRop 
LASTS A WEEK 


The most concentrated and ex- 
dec isite perfume ever made. Pro- 
ced without alcohol. A single 





p lasts a week. 
arte like picture, with long 
lass stopper, Roseor Lilac. $1.50; 
ily of the Valley or Violet, $1.75. 
Send 20 cts. silver or stamps for 

miniature bottle. 


TRACE mame BEGISTERED 
° ° 


The above comes in less con- 
centrated (usual perfume) form 
at $1.50 an ounce at druggists or 


by mail, with two new odors, 
*‘Mon Amour,” Garden Queen.’ 
both very fine. Send $1.00 for 
souvenir box, five 25c bottlessame 
size as picture, different odors. 
Ask your druggist— he knows 
there is no better perfume made. 
PAUL RIEGER, 159 First St..San Francisco 


Send for Miniature. 
| -Yoy use © 2a obs 














Dye Old F did Clothes 





Really fun to dye. 
and a few easy alterations 
carded apparel fresh, colorful, 


“Diamond Dyes” 
make dis- 
and new. 


Can’t Make Mistake 


The Direction Book with each package 
tells so plainly how to diamond dye over 
any color that perfect results are sure. 


Save Old Dress Material 


Suits, dresses, silks, blouses, skirts, 
sweaters, stockings, children’s coats, also 
feathers, trimmings, draperies, coverings, 
—in fact anything can be diamond dyed 
into beautiful, up-to-date, stylish effects. 

Don’t fear you will spoil your material 
or give it a “dyed” appearance. Just use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
new, rich, fadeless color to any goods, 





whether it be wool or silk, cotton, linen, 
or mixed goods. 
Druggist Has Color Card 


Your dealer has a “Diamond Dye” 
Color Card which will help you match 
any color, Simple directions in package. 
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The Wells and Richardson Company, 
Burlington, Vt. Montreal, Canada 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or iio.) 










tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 

The 30,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of over 17 
years is absolute proof of 
this statement. 

No matter how serious your 
deformity, no matter what treat- 


ments you have tried, think of 


the thousands of sufferers this method has 
mode wens well and ha eng (A We. will prove the value 


od in your own case. 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer at once. 





‘ormed spines it brings almost 
immediate relief evenin the most 





y- price is within 
veach of all. 
Send for our 
today and the nature 





246P Odd Fellows Bidg., Jamestown,N.Y. 


ee 


que RING OFFER 
a2 * ery oe our famous Bewellen 
r 
has ever known. We will send Geioaeies 
this Tak gold f. ring, set yin a 4k Hawaiian 
im. diamond—in beautiful 
ona. vay postmaster §1. 48. 


ater ou BURT MFG. CO. 

















eS box postage 
D. ous 


er bo: vertisin; 
headiie o x vee can me it from arent 
and money refu 


Only 10, 000 4 home away. Send no money. 
Anwer quick. Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept. 140 
MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


| ALLEN'S 
| FOOT-EASE 


| Gives ease and com- 

| fort to feet that are 

i tender and sore. 

} Ifshoes pinch or 

| corns and bunions 

i ache this Antiseptic, 

1) Healing Powder will 

| give quick relief. 

} Shake it in your 
Shoes, Sprinkle it in 

the Foot-bath. 

Sold everywhere. 
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| come. 
| bered the white-uniformed figure she had 





| dress; 


Port o’ Dreams 


(Continued from page 51) 


and her mother and father, and Dr. and 
Sefora Julio Del Valle, Ramon, Don 
Luis and Laura were all to go, not as 
participants but merely to listen to the 
speeches. Even Ramon was not to talk, 
for he had no official position. The Gov- 
ernor would make a speech in English— 
all of the speeches were to be in English; 
after the Governor, the chairman of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs would speak, 
then a Porto Rican senator, then another 
United States Congressman. 

Don Luis and Laura met the others 
at the entrance to the building. Isabella 
was not with them. She had a very bad 
headache, her mother said, and could not 
Just for a second Laura remem- 


seen emerging from the Palace Hotel as 
they drove past. She was not sure that 
it- was Lieutenant Harper—the glimpse 
had been too brief; but Isabella did not 
often have headaches. But there was no 
time for her suspicion to take root, for 
they were swept in with others to settle 
in their seats in the gallery. Every 
space was filled with people—the men in 
biack evening clothes, the women dressed 
in frocks of every color of the rainbow. 
There were hurried greetings here and 
there, but to almost everyone present the 
event was of too great importance to be 
treated lightly, and they seemed anxious 
to settle in their places and to listen. 

There was a deep silence when the 
Governor rose to make the opening ad- 
it was at least tactful. He said 


| nothing, but no one had expected him to 
|say anything. They were waiting. 


|Insular Affairs came next. He 


ican control; 


| 
| 


Committee on 
was a 
scholarly man, and he talked well— 
talked of the need for more schools, 
talked of industry and commerce, told 
how glad they were of the opportunity 
to see for themselves this beautiful 
island, and of the progress that had been 
made during the twenty years of Ameri- 
but of independence or 
statehood he did not speak. 
There was an audible sigh, 


The chairman of the 


a deep 


| breath of expectation when the Porto 








| Rican senator rose to reply. He did not 
“orate,” but told very simply and beauti- 
| fully the story of Porto Rico—how Porto 
| Rico had fought for a century and a quar- 
ter for her independence, how for one hun- 
dred years during the Spanish régime 
she had planned and plotted, aiding other 
peoples to freedom, in the hope that she 
in turn would receive help when her own 
time to strike for liberty came; how she 
had suffered with tears and blood, had 
been enslaved and imprisoned, had been 
held back in her progress while other 
countries around her won the right to 
build a future of liberty and independ- 
ence for their children. He told how 
the conquering American army had been 
welcomed with palms and flowers for the 
sole reason that it was said this army 
was coming to free them from the Span- 
ish yoke. He told of the progress that 
had been made and of the needs that 
were still to be filled—of three hundred 
and fifty thousand school-children for 


whom as yet no schools were provided, 
of how the present resources of Porto 
Rico would not suffice to provide the 
things needed without help from the 
United States. 

It was in no sense a revolutionary 
speech. Only in its inference those who 
understood could read that under its 
own government Porto Rico might do 
more for itself than the United States 
seemed willing to do for it. In speak- 
ing about the resources of the Island, for 
example, the Senator pointed out tha: 
the coffee industry, more than any other, 
contributed to the support of the great 
mass of common people—that before the 
war large quantities of Porto Rican coffee 
were imported by European nations. The 
customs tariff which protected sugar, to- 
bacco and fruit did not protect colice. 
In addition the Porto Rican coffee is prac- 
tically unknown in the States. He pointed 
out that there must be a readjustment 
of the customs tariff and treaties of the 
United States to meet post-war conidi- 
tions. The duty once collected on the 
Spanish and French wines had been lost 
through prohibition. Some new source 
of revenue must be provided to take 
the place of that lost. He a.so pointed 
out that Porto Rico being an American 
possession, existing under the jaws oi the 
United States, San Juan should be made 
a free port. 

Not once in his speech did he beg; 
not once did he threaten. Always he 
taiked along the lines of mutual benefit 
to Porto Rico and the United States. It 
was a speech designed to point out to 
these Congressmen the very great neces- 
sity for making orto Rico in spirit and 
interest as much a part of the United 
States as she already was in law. Laura 
wondered if they heard. She would 
know in a minute, for the oldest one of 
the visiting Congressmen was answering 
—he whose vigorous eighty years refused 
to retire from active life, the man who 
some years before as speaker of the 
House had received more attention from 
the newspapers than the President 
himself. 

“You look like pretty intelligent folks,” 
he said. “You're well dressed and pros- 
perous-looking; you can take care of 
yourselves; but what about the million 
living out there in the mountains? What 
about those barefooted men and women 
in the huts on the mountainside? What 
about the little naked boys with hook- 
worm and distended stomachs?” 

He went on brutally, remotely, as if he 
did not realize that they were animate 
human beings who heard and resented. 
He told them all that was in the minds 
of most of the other Americans who 
were too polite to say these things. 

“Tf you had your independence, you 
would have a revolution in less than six 
months,” he finished. 

What happened after that Laura did 
not exactly know. She understood that 
other men had talked, trying to conceal 
with high-sounding phrases and flowery 
compliments the insults that the old man 
had hurled at his hosts; but Laura did 
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not hear their words. Her eyes and her | 
whole attention were riveted on Ramon 


Del Valle, who sat very stiff and straight, _ But a Woman’s 
his face white with anger, his black eyes e 
tlaming with his purpose—the purpose Work 1S Never 
that she knew meant his own death. 9 

They did not linger after the speeches. Done 
Laura struggled to think of some word , 
of warning that she could whisper into Make up the beds, dust off the pictures, go to 
Ramén’s ear before they parted, but market, up and down stairs a score of times, tuck 
there was nothing that she could have a the kiddies in at night—a woman's day is indeed 
said, even had she been able to speak 
to fen alee ; a strenuous one. 

She must do something-—something— Lame muscles may come, little accidents occur, 
at once. There was no time to lose—yet but mother must keep going just the same. 
she must sit still in the car beside Don Immediate use of 
— pny 4 home! She must get in / 
touch wit amon at once. 2 

Perhaps it is true that the tropic moon | Absorbi neJ 


makes men mad; it must have been mad- THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
SOR ORME Whines OH. OTe 


ness that crept into the brain of Don ; ; ‘ 
Luis Del Valle and prompted him to may prevent considerable stiffness and pain. 
pr a — = “2 ty, A liniment that is agreeable to use: not greasy and of 
wanted to be her godiather, that he ’ in i — 
loved her in another and a deeper way P — evan — oe ve pone € infection, yet 
—madness that made him forget that he | ? ie n antiseptic, deadly to the germs of infec ion, y 
was almost fifty and that she was less absolutely non-poisonous: a purely vegetable product— 
than twenty, madness that made him rea- fo Ae eS Absorbine, Jr. is both these and 
:on, “Why not?” that said to him, ig. " at $1. 25 a bottle, at your druggist’ s 
“There is no other man”—madness that | ae or sent prepaid, it is a most de- 
changed him to a youth again, a youth | sirable remedy to have on hand. 
whose black hair showed no streak of | = %& 
gray, on whose lips burned love-words A liberal trial bottle will be sent 
as exotic as the fragrance of the flowers upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 
in his garden, phrases as tender and lur- 
ing as the moonlight on the Caribbean. W. F. Young, Inc. 

But only in fancy were the words 264 Temate Suu 
spoken; his madness held him mute until ; ” 
they had passed inside the house. Laura Springfield 
was bent only on getting away to think 
alone and would have gone up to her 
own room at once with a brief good night, 
but he called her name: 

“Laura!” 

His voice, a voice she did not recog- 
nize, held her rigid in the doorway. 

“T want to talk—I want to tell you—” 

Very slowly, step by step, she moved 
toward him, half frightened, not under- 
standing the command in his eyes. Her 
mind was on Ramon—perhaps Don Luis 
had discovered the plot, perhaps he knew 
that she knew. He only saw her coming, 
her eyes held by his, wondering, wide, 
beautiful. Then his arms folded her in 
a fierce embrace. 

“T want you—I love you—I love you! PA. 
You are mine—tell me that you are mine ynnecessary to, begin—we prepare, ‘you 
—you will marry me—” SMe FR ce 
He held her against her struggles, kiss- DY Gampiroller and tnetructor, University of Boe ae 
ing her hair and eyes, her lips; and then \ 4 of Accountants, © am — . 

e saw—-saw the fright and pain in her i y facts. key D d 
white face, realized “that i on hold- id Fwy po EXTENSION ne I a m O n Ss 
ing her against her will, and his arms Institution in the World for a Few Cents a Day 
dropped. She stumbled and almost fell, — —— Se eee tatenies ems 

ou our 128-page book of diamond bargains. 
turned and fled from the room; and Don It is the result of nearly 100 yeare’ experience 

Luis Del Valle, Spanish gentleman, stood YOU, TOO, CAN HAVE jewelry to choose from—and pay for et the 
quite still for a long minute, staring at ; BEAUTIFUL — ie Bien "Do 
the door through which she had passed, \ EYEBROWS ‘ie oe pon Pt 
stared with eyes that saw not her but simplerequest—without a penny down. Thenif 
himself—his years, his dignity. his black ' ™ and LASHES you do not think it the greatest bargain you have 
hair deikend with gray { He sank into Sa peau har and. is Gecide to keep it, Your cresit is good” 
a chair and bowed his head in his arms trectivenen: A'iate 8% Yearly Dividends 
and wept—wept for what might have i Sreeeemaeteerh ee 5 see ang gouty b- 
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Sweet Stranger 


(Continued from page 11) 


surd, perhaps, but I felt as if a door 
had been shut in our faces. 

“Sailing today?” 

That put, as Jim would say, the tin hat 
on the idea of—what? 


At the least a new and interesting 
| friendship; fresh color in our lives.* At 
the most— 


But I pulled myself together to look at 
things less disproportionately. After all, 
if Jim were smiling— 

I smiled back at him. ‘Well, dear old 
boy” (in a matter-of-fact tone), “this is 
the end of that!” 

Jim spoke, in a tone just as matter of 
fact as my own. But he said, “The end? 
Oh, no, I don’t think so, Monse. This 
is the beginning.” 

“The beginning?” I turned my eyes 
from his resolute young face to the pa- 
per ‘with its final-sounding message. 
“The beginning? How d’you mean? She 
says ‘sailing today.’ That was yesterday. 
She’s gone back to America. What more 


i can we do?” 





Very coolly Jim replied, 
America too. Why not?” 


“We can go to 


CHAPTER II 


NE month from that date, we were 
packing up for our journey to the 
States. For already you'll have noticed 
one trait of my twin. What he wishes, 
gets done, no matter what difficulties 
stand in the way. 
It was at that time about as easy to 


| get a passport visé for America as—well, 








| don’t let that worry vou any. 
| I had Mr. 


the camel and the needle’s eye was the 
illustration given to Jim when we at- 
tended the British passport office for pre- 
liminaries. 

How he managed it I cannot tell you. 
Persons with his gifts do not confide every 
detail of their methods even to their 
twins. I gather that Jim’s successes usu- 
ally begin with “knowing some fellow.” 

Our turn at the ambassadorial table 
came just after that of a tall English- 
woman who presented a travel-worn pass- 


| port. 


Over this the Virginian shook his blond 
head. “Can’t give you a visé on this, 
I'm afraid,” he told her. “Plenty of rep- 
resentatives of British literature travel- 
ing to the States already. Very sorry.” 

The tall lady smiled. “Oh, don’t say 
that! You see, I’m not literature. I’m 
amusing.” 

“Claudia Crane? Never heard of you,” 
returned the embassy young man. “But 
One time 
here, and I’d 
never heard of Aim. Are these stories, 
you write? Family life—joy-bells? 
Sure? Happy endings, you say. Well, 


Galsworthy 


| why do they always end happily?” 


“For this reason,” said Claudia Crane. 
“TI have two sons to educate and no pri- 
vate means.” 

The blond Virginian burst out laugh- 
ing. “Gee, that deserves a visé,” said he. 
“First common-sense I’ve heard out of 
a woman in weeks!” And he scribbled 
on the passport. 








I wonder if she'll cross on our boat. 

(Later. On board R. M. S. Celtonia, 
first day out.) 

What a strange new world, board ship! 
Jim, of course, is perfectly at home in this 
chaos of strangers (among whom he’s 
found several “fellows he knows’ and 
the rest he will know), crowded into these 
odd, uncomfortable quarters. But I, 
never having been on a sea-voyage be- 
fore, feel that I shall never get accus- 
tomed to it. There are, besides civilians, 
thirteen hundred returning Canadian 
troops, to be landed at Halifax. (Thank 
heaven we shall have a day or two clear 
of them before we reach New York!) 
Two hundred officers sprawl in rows of 
deck-chairs in the sun. On the lower deck 
the Tommies cluster, thick as brown ants 
on a hillock. I’ve never seen so many 
men at once in my life. 

Hate men. Hate ships. Hate being 
at sea! Shall tuck my steamer-rug about 
me, take my book and try to forget my 
surroundings for the next ten days. 

It’s going to be a beastly time! 
(Second day out.) 

Jim and I had tea on deck with that 
English writer Claudia Crane. First time 
I'd seen she was on board, after all. Odd, 
how every hour fresh faces seem to 
come up, after one thinks one has al- 
ready noticed everyone. 

This evening we slipped past the Corn- 
ish coast so slowly that one of the Scots- 
Canadians remarked that England was 
coming with us. Then came the light- 
houses—the Scilly Isles. That’s good-by 
to her. What will have happened be- 
fore we strike the old country again? 
(Third day out.) 

Now the ship begins to “live” on the 
water! The waves that lift and fall, lift 
and fall, have white tops. Below them 
the water that had been just the color 
of the gray jade turns to the jade that 
is gleaming green. 

I saw Jim, while he chatted and 
smoked with a Canadian major near the 
rail, glancing into those green jade depths. 
Suddenly I knew of what that color re- 
minded him—that girl’s little green god. 

Rather a pity I haven’t some affair of 
my own to busy me. A pity I’m the sort 
of girl to whom nothing ever will happen. 
However closely one may share a broth- 
er’s life, there is a loneliness, after all. 
(Eighth day out.) 

That loneliness has gone. Quite sud- 
denly it went. I+have now a friend of 
my own, all to myself, upon this boat. 

One would never have believed who it 
would be. It’s not the writer-woman we 
have tea with. It’s not the delightful 
Anglo-Indian colonel and his wife at 
whose table we sit. This colonel has 
thirty-eight years service in the Ghurkas 
and is a typical old Regular, in such con- 
trast to some of these subalterns who 
with a khaki tunic wear a purple tie and 
fancy socks, and call out: “Say, Cap!” 
But they all pay charming homage to the 
colonel. And a nicer and better lot of 
officers than these Canadians he wouldn’t 
ask to see. 
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He said that, and he should know men. | 
They are nice, especially my particular | 
friend. I'll tell you how he began—how 
he slid into my friendship, as it were, on 
the notes of a song. | 

Well! Early in the afternoon I ran | 
below to inquire after the colonel’s pretty 
silver-haired wife, for it was a little rough 
and she hadn’t come to lunch. Their 
cabin lies beyond the saloon. 

In the saloon an amateur jazz band 
was making their din, practicing “How | 
You Gonna Keep ’Em Down on the | 
Farm.” 

When I came back, the noisy music had 
ceased; the group had gone, all except the 
young man who had been playing the 
piano. He stood, putting together some 
sheets of music, his face toward me. I 
was halfway down the passage between 
the green-covered tables when a queer 
thing happened. J felt J must stop. | 
Something was making me! | 

I wouldn’t stop. It was ridiculous. 

Then he sat down at the piano again 
and struck a chord. He sang. I had to 
stop and listen. 

“Sweet stranger—’’ the song began. 

When he stopped, I asked him: “What 
is that out of?” 

He stood up, looked down at me. 
Tall, though not so tall as Jim; slen- 
der-waisted, but with a good chest under 
the colored ribbons and the white wings 
of his tunic (our air force, I saw). A 
pleasant, boyish face, light-brown, fair 
and steady and shy. oo 

“Oh,” he said with a little diffident 
laugh, “I wondered if you’d ask, per- | 
haps.” His speaking-voice was as _ at- 
tractive as his singing one—low, very 
gentle, with a trace of accent, not the 
usual Canadian, but Irish. “It was out | 
of—that is, it’s not out of any revue. eh 

| 


It’s just a song. Did you like it?” 

“Yes, so much. May I see it? 
like to read the words.” 

“T’ll write them out for you. I was 
only singing the thing from memory.” 

Later he brought to me in the drawing- 
room a half-sheet of ship’s notepaper with 
the red crest of the line above the verse 
he’d written out. 

Afterward, while Jim was in the smok- 
ing-room playing bridge, I walked on 
deck with my new friend the slim pilot. 
His name is Morris—Stephen Gabriel 
Morris. He knew already that I was 
Miss Vaughan. 

All that was only yesterday; why do 
I feel as if we'd known each other such 
ages? 





CHAPTER III 





(Ninth day out.) 
A™ day we have been together. He, | 
the slim pilot, has talked so much to | 
me—about his engineering-college that he 
left to join up, about his time in Europe; 
about his flying, about when, as a tiny boy 
in Canada, he nearly killed himself by 
walking straight into a camp-fire—lots of 
things. But— 

The whole time I have the oddest feel- 
ing that he isn’t thinking of what he’s 
saying. While he sits on the foot-rest of 
my deck-chair and chats, I feel that his 
mind isn’t with what he’s telling me. 
He’s thinking hard all the time—worrying 
about what? | 
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This evening we sat together listening 
‘to the men’s sing-song around the piano 
moved onto the boxing-platform on the 
lower deck—listening to the full-throated 
choruses of “The Bells of Saint Mary’s” 
and “Give Me the Right to Love You 
All the While,” accompanied by that 
ceaseless silky rustle of the waves, that 
pulsing throb of the engines. 
| “You warm enough?” asked the slim 
| pilot. As he said it, he suddenly put his 
hand on my sleeve. 

It was my fur coat. He told me this 
| morning that from the first day he’d 
hated that gray blanket-thing I came 


aboard in. Imagine his noticing my 
clothes. .... Can people notice one’s 
> clothes without noticing oneself? But 


then, all he says is perfectly casual and 
| matter of fact. His hand on my arm 
seemed to say so much more than he 
| does. 

All at once he took it away as if he’d 
burned it, and shifted further from me up 
the wooden platform. 

“Why,” he asked apropos of nothing, 
“does your brother call you Monse?” 

“Why? I've been called it a long time 
now. Why not?” 

“Well, it’s not a bit like you. 
thev hit on anything better?” 

“My real name is ‘the Lamb’—Agnes, 
you know.” 

“Oh, Lord!” said he, staring at me 
over the upturned collar of his coat. 
Sweet eyes! In the moonlight all eyes 
are the same color; by day his are clear 


Couldn’t 





amber with speckled depths. ‘And you 
haven't even a second name!” 

| “Yes, I have. I'd forgotten. Nobody 
| 


|ever uses it. It’s a Welsh name 


Dilys. 


@ |—rather like the French Délice.” 
a A silence, a gust of breeze, spray on 


silk-soft rustle of those 
| waves below. Then through them his 
| voice with a queer little catch in it. 
|““That means ‘Delight,’ doesn’t it?” 

It was then that for a moment I felt 
| sure—sure. 
| He began again. “That would be the 
;mame for you that anyone would use if 
| they—if they were—” 

He stopped dead, and I shall never 
know what he meant. 
| I drew my feet from the netting where 
their black satin and buckles had gleamed 
|in the moonlight beside his boots. His 
| feet had touched the deck before mine as 
iI rose. 

“T think I'll go in.” 

“Better, perhaps,” muttered the slim 
pilot. 

He gave a curious boyish little laugh,— 
I don’t know now what about,—as I shook 
a drift of sea-spray from my coat. My 
lips were salt with it. I didn’t look at 
him again as he opened for me the door 
to the companion-steps—straight onto my 
twin brother. 

Jim looked hard at me. 
late,” said he. 
time is?” 
(Tenth day out.) 

Fog—fog over the banks. No horizon 
to be seen; the sea-scape is a blank sheet 
of gray notepaper crumpled at the near 
end where the waves are, and the siren 
booms warningly at two-minute intervals. 

Jim and I have been with the colonel 
and his wife mest of the day. It’s the 
day we should have made Halifax—no 


my face, the 


“You're very 
“D’you know what the 





hope of that yet. As for my companion 
of the last three days, the fog might have 
swallowed him up, for all I’ve seen of 
him. 

Rather odd, isn’t it? 

(Later.) 

I had a glimpse of him giving in a book 
to the library steward, and a curt “Good 
evening!” He seemed in a hurry. Then 
he turned again to say: ‘We may not 
even get into Halifax tomorrow.” 

I said off-handedly: “You're all long- 
ing to land, of course.” 

“Rather!” said he. “Hanging about is 
the one thing I can’t stand,” He was off. 

No moonlight tonight. Rain lashed the 
decks, driving all passengers within. They 
danced between the tables in the saloon. 
The slim pilot was talking to Claudia 
Crane. 

(Eleventh day out.) 

I know now why he could hardly wait 
to land. I saw it in one sunlit flash as 
we were drawn up alongside of that grimy 
wharf in Halifax, disembarking 
troops. 

A knot of people were cheering, waiting 
to meet their men, and I had already 
noticed the girl in a pink jumper and 
skirt and shady hat. 

Absurd, the quick shock that shook 
me when I saw her lift her face to his. 
Not his sister; he told me that he hadn't 
one. Besides, one could see that they 
were engaged. So that’s the end of the 
episode—not that it had any beginning, 
really. 

It’s Jim’s love-story with which I have 
to concern myself now; we're within two 
days of her country. 

(Thirteenth day out.) 

How empty were those days! Foolishly 
haunted for me by just one thing, the 
memory of a touch. Sweet hands, deli- 
cate, gentle, “speaking” fingers of an 
aviator, they sent a magic quiver up from 
my wrist to my shoulder when he just 
put his hand upon my arm. Why did he? 
Merely because I was wearing a fur coat, 
I suppose. Some people can’t keep their 
hands off fur, whether it’s on a kitten or 
a stole, they must stroke it. 

That was it! 

This ship is noisy with children, now 
that all their unpaid nurses have gone. 

Hate men. Hate ships. Loathe being 
at sea! 

(Later.)° 

Land! 

I slipped my arm into Jim’s as, close 
together on the deck, we gazed forward, 
getting our first sight of something that 
swept from my mind all preoccupation, 
brought quick, unreasoning tears to my 
eyes, set my heart beating and thrilled 
me as if I myself saluted home in this 
symbol. 

Huge above the Hudson waters, she 
rose, towering ahead of that great line of 
buildings such as our country does not 
see. Bronze-green against pearly clouds 
that stately figure stood, her giant arm 
upflung in greeting and in welcome to the 
world. 

The Statue of Liberty! 
lay—America! 


the 


Behind her 


(The next installment of this delight- 
ful novel of two English romancers in 
America will appear in the July issue of 
the Green Book Magazine.) 
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Peat Smoke 


(Continued from page 59) 


“That massagin’ you do be giving peo- 
ple, Milly, do you think ’twud hilp rid 
me of one of me chins?” 

Milly jumped up and gave her mother a 
penitent hug. “May the Divil fly away 
wid such notions,” she said in affection- 
ate mockery, “You're an overweight 
cherub, that’s all. But you shall be a 
butterfly if you want to; this friend of 

vours shan’t hold a candle to you. Did 
you tell me her name?” 

Maggie was putting her knitting-bag 
away. Probably she did not hear. 

The work of getting out her big order 
and at the same time running her busi- 
ness on its usual well-oiled bearings kept 
Milly so busy in the weeks following, 
that it was some time before she noticed 
that her mother was not looking as well 
as usual; and this in spite of the fact 
that she was regularly submitting to facial 
treatments and other youth-conserving 
ministrations. It dawned upon Milly that 
there were new worry-lines in Maggie's 
forehead, that there was an unwonted 
nervous edge to her speech and actions. 
Also, although she never complained of 
rheumatism, she frequently walked as if 
it hurt her to move. Then Milly’s neigh- 
bor stopped her in the hall one evening 
and requested, with asperity, that there 
be a cessation in the thumping and bang- 
ing going on overhead each afternoon, 
“for more than a month now. It would 
seem, Miss Cassidy, that your mother 
might leave the furniture in one place 
for at least two days at a time. I spoke 
to her and got a short answer for my 
pains, so I’m appealing to you.” 

Milly went upstairs greatly mystified, 
for she had not noticed any change in 
the location of the furniture. She had 
noticed, however, that morning as Mag- 
gie was washing dishes, a large black and 
blue spot that decorated her forearm. To 
a commiserating inquiry Maggie had re- 
plied that she had bumped herself on a 
clothes-pole while hanging up clothes for 
the washerwoman, who otherwise would 
manage to fiddle all day over what could 
be done in two hours, so that she could 
demand recompense accordingly. 

She gained an insight into the thump- 
ing and banging, however, quite unexpect- 
edly that very evening. As she picked up 
a current magazine which lay on Maggie’s 
chair, it fell open at an article evidently 
well studied; and between the pages was 
a printed sheet used as a bookmark. 
With some amusement and quick enlight- 
enment, Milly read in black type the 
heading, “DIRECTIONS FOR THE ROLLING 
Process OF REDUCING SUPERFLUOUS 
FLESH,” 

The magazine which Maggie had been 
reading was a popular exponent of what 
is vulgarly termed “the uplift,” in society 
and otherwise, and the article at which 
it opened was on “Great Men Who Be- 
came Famous after Forty.” Now Maggie 
could read, of course; but as her per- 
formance in this respect was accomplished 
only by considerable effort and concentra- 
tion, it hardly partook of the nature of a 
diversion. Nevertheless Milly, investigat- 
ing, found several more numbers of the 


same magazine underneath the reading- 
table, and in each and every one those 
articles bearing on the success of men 
past middle life or otherwise handicapped, 
showed signs of having been read—ex- 
haustively and by main strength. 

Milly felt herself growing mentally 
more and more befogged. What strange 
influence was at work on Maggie? She 
resolved to watch closely and bide her 
time. 

With a quick movement she placed the 
magazine on its pile, as her mother came 
into the room and picked up her knitting. 
“Ts it next Sunday you're to spind wid 
the Camerons, Milly?” she asked. 

Milly nodded. “I don’t see why you 
wont come, too. They asked you 
specially.” 

“T take no pleasure wid the likes of 
thim, dearie. They’re nice and kind and 
all that, but I’m too old to learn the ways 
of so many forks and spoons. I'll have 
a quiet time by mesilf.” 

It chanced that Milly came home from 
the house-party earlier than she had an- 
ticipated. It was just dusk when she let 
herself in with her key, and the flat was 
dark and still. Milly switched on a light 
and stood, sniffing. That dreadful smell 
again! She went angrily kitchenward, in- 
tending to settle things with Hilda then 
and there. 

The kitchen was empty. But the skele- 
ton of a chicken reposed on a platter on 
a table, and unwashed dishes were piled 
in the sink as if hastily left. There were 
two plates, two cups, two knives—Milly 
counted them. And right beside the plat- 
ter lay, polished and black, the origin of 
that unholy smell: an old pipe, a man’s 
pipe, a regular Irish dudeen. 

Milly suddenly remembered that Hilda 
had gone Saturday night, on leave to at- 
tend her sister’s wedding, and would not 
be back until Tuesday. Her knees grew 
weak and she dropped into a chair, as 
other things, dimly reminiscent, grew 
luminous. It was always on Thursday 
nights when she came home from her 
club-meeting, that the smell of the pipe 
was strongest, and Thursday was Hilda’s 
night out! Other things added themselves 
together—evasions on the part of her 
mother, little scraps of evidence. It was 
all too convincing: Maggie had been sur- 
reptitiously receiving a masculine visitor, 
and—Milly bounced from her chair—here 
was the explanation of the beautifying 
efforts, the rolling, the— Good Heavens, 
what an inconceivable situation! She 
hurried distractedly from the flat. Per- 
haps Irene could throw some light on the 
thing. 

Vandi Mrs. McGonigal was alone, clad 
in a silken negligee, having been up late 
the night before. She sat pensively quiet 
while Milly told of her suspicions and 
what she had discovered, and demanded 
to know what could be done. 

“Well, I don’t see that we can do any- 
thing,” said Irene, slowly. “Mamma’s of 
age and her mind is sound. She has a 
perfect right to have company if she 
wants to.” 


Milly wrung her hands. “Mamma’s a jou 
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‘on us, 


retorted unsentimental Milly. 
ito go to the bottom of this thing.” 


| pocket ; 
| clock looked down on an odd sight: 
middle-aged people, one reading haltingly 


| dreaded 


| tin. 
| four months to plase you, but if they put 
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child in worldly things. The very fact 
that she’s kept still about this, even been 
underhanded, shows that something’s 
wrong. Why hasn’t she told us? I’ve 
worked and struggled and now when we’re 
getting to be somebody— Think of me 
with a stepfather—to match that pipe!” 
She rose and began to pace the floor. 
“Some ignorant workingman! Can’t you 
see what might happen? We must put a 
stop to it, Irene; she’s dependent on us.” 

Irene shifted her silken knees. “If it 
comes to that, our dad wasn’t exactly a 
college graduate. As for being dependent 
I shouldn’t wonder if that had 
something to do with it. Mamma’s been 
pretty independent all her life, you know. 
It must be hard on her there all day long 
with nothing to do. You can’t blame her, 
Milly. We've taken away what’s always 


"|| made her life, and given her nothing in 


return.” 

“T’ve given her everything that money 
could buy!” cried Milly. 

“What money can’t buy is what makes 
life worth living,” said Irene, softly. 


4 | “You—don’t know as much about that as 


I do. I’m strong for Mamma.” 
“That’s rank foolishness at her age,” 
“T'll have 


“Come in and surprise ‘em,’ suggested 
Irene. “But don’t try any strong-arm 
measures, Milly. Mamma’s got plenty 
of spunk.” 

Meanwhile, the cause of all the dis- 
turbance, swathed in a gingham apron, 
was placidly wiping dishes. 

“°Tis the last,” said Maggie, as she 
hung up the towel. “I do not like to put 
me dishes by, but we'd no chanst of a 
seat if not on the minute. "Twas a grand 
show, Martin!” 

“Tt was that. Did you take heed of 
the little house wid the vines on the 
porch, in the last picture? May it be 
God’s will that we have the same, Mag- 
gie.” 

Maggie's face clouded. “It all depinds 
on your luck wid the questions, Martin, 
for I'll put no grief on my girls and you 
as you are. We will be going over thim 
again now.” 

Martin pulled some pamphlets from his 
and then the moon-faced kitchen 
two 


questions similar to the ones of the 
“examinations” of grammar- 
school days, and the other reciting equally 
halting answers. 

Maggie presently closed the book, and 
Martin wiped drops from his forehead and 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

“If you but do as well on Tuesday 
nixt, they must pass you through,” said 
“The rest will be aisy.” 

“I’m none too certain,” gloomed Mar- 
“T have studied mesilf blind these 


new questions to me sudden, I doubt can 
I answer thim.” 

Maggie glanced at the clock. “ ’Tis 
near time for Milly, and I must be air- 
ing the place. T’wud be better for us 
all, Martin, if ye cud persuade yoursilf 
to make use of the new pipe I bought 
you.” 

“But it lacks the flavor, asthore! Wud 
ye keep from me ail that I love?” 

“Go on wid you!” said Maggie..... 








The following Thursday Milly came 
home in the early evening. Her footsteps 
in the velvet-carpeted hall had made no 
sound, and the heavy outside door of the 
flat swung open noiselessly. There was a 
murmur of voices from the kitchen. 
Milly’s heart pounded nervously and she 
took her lip between her teeth. Her duty 
was unpleasant, but plainly before her. 
She reached for the light switch. 

A sound made her pause. It was the 
sound of weeping and she caught a broken 
word or two. She hesitated a minute and 
her hand slipped from the light switch. 
Presently she stepped softly toward the 
kitchen. 

A man’s voice came in harried accents: 
“But Maggie, acushla, not wan question 
did they ask that was in the books we 
studied. I did me best. No man can 
do more.” 

“IT had set me heart on it!” wailed 
Maggie. “I wanted me own little house 
and potaty-patch, and to hang up me own 
clothes and have me floor scrubbed white 
and the pot of stew ready against your 
coming at night. I am clean out of 
mesilf wid nothing to’ do all day and 
playin’ fine lady. And ‘twas all a drame!” 

“You have but to say the word I’m 
longin’ for,” came the gentle answer. “I 
have a bit laid by, as I told you, even in 
these hard times. Cud you not take me 
as I am?” 

“T will not! What think you Milly’d 
say to me taking up wid an elevator-man 
in her own building! Will I be putting 
such a bitter thing on her, wid all she’s 
done for me, and she that set in her way 
and proud? ‘Tis not the money I care 
for, though we’d be put to it to live on 
your wages, but I wanted to say to Milly, 
‘I’d like for you to meet me frind, Mr. 
O’Kelly of the Post Office Departmint’ or 
the like. You cud have got in if you 
passed. And now the chanst is gone!” 

Milly heard the sound of a man rising 
to his feet. She stole softly back down 
the hall. 

“T’ll be takin’ mesilf away then, Mag- 
gie, and I’m thinkin’ you'll be glad to be 
rid of me—a big omadahaun widout wit 
or learning enough to answer a few ques- 
tions out of a book. It’s sorry I am to 
be disappointing you, woman dear. God 
knows I’d make mesilf whativer you 
want, if the power was in me.” 

“You're a good man, Martin,” came 
brokenly from Maggie. “Tis not for 
mesilf I care. You’re the same to me as 
whin we wint barefoot over the hills to- 
gether. But me girls—” 

Milly heard no more; she slipped out 
and closed the door. Her face was 
flushed, but not from resentment now; 
and there was a mist in her eyes. 

Young Mrs. McGonigal sat rocking her 
baby before a grate fire. It was the 
nurse’s night out. Little Millicent Susan 
was ready for bed, and tiny garments 
were strewn around on chairs in Irene’s 
careless way. Her beautiful face was 
brooding and tender as Milly unfolded 
her tale. 

“So you see, Renie, I seem to have 
been playi ing the part of an ogre, ‘unbe- 
knownst,’ she ended, with a little 
crooked smile. “I wanted her to be 
happy, but to make her be happy my own 
way. I feel kind of—small.” 
murmured Irene 


“The dear things,” 
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softly, and two tears rolled down on Mil- 
licent Susan’s nighty. ‘The dear old 
sweet, innocent things! Can you beat it, 
Milly?” 

“How can I make it up to her?” 

“Did you find out his name?” 

“O'Kelly. Another Frenchy name in 
the family! He’s an elevator-man in my 
building. I think it’s the round-faced, 
blue-eyed chap at the end.” 

“Of course,” she went on, “we could 
take care of them easily, and I could have 
him placed myself, but—” 

Irene shook her head. “It wou'dn’t 
do. Let them think they’ve done it them- 
selves. I'll tell Larry and he’ll fix it 
some way. He knows the agent of your 
building. You come with us, Milly; we’ve 
plenty of room. Let them have a house 
of their own.” 

“T’ll furnish it as a wedding-gift.” 

But Irene was wiser. ‘“‘No,” she said. 
“Let them do everything alone. They'll 
be happier so.” .... 

It may be that Martin O’Kelly has his 
suspicions as to why his luck changed 
just when he was in the depths of dis- 
couragement, and he was offered a place 
as local agent of a real-estate concern, at 
an unheard-of salary and commission, and 
in a neighborhood of small homes of just 
the type to suit Maggie. But Mrs. 
O'Kelly has no such suspicion. She says. 
and: rightly too, that luck comes to those 
who meet it halfway, and she knows that 
Martin could not have made the success 
that he has without the added learning 
which he gained in his desperate efforts 
to pass the civil-service examination. Her 
pride in his achievements is unbounded. 
Mrs. O’Kelly does her own washing, but 
they have their own car and she is learn- 
ing to drive it so that she can take Mar- 
tin to his office mornings and br'ng him 
home again at night. He is a busy man 
and the streetcars do be so mortal slow 
these days! 


I Am a Banker 


(Continued from page 54) 


allowance. They cannot get used to the 
fact that while their husbands’ or fathers’ 
purses seemed unlimited, the estate has 
its limitations. And so we have to strug- 
gle with them over accounts run at stores, 
bills incurred which are above the in- 
come, until they come to understand. 

I came to a bank untrained. That 1 
am an officer is true; but I would be a 
bigger and better officer if I had had 
better training. Many of the employees 
of banks are, to begin with, college grad- 
uates; but even this education, unless one 
has specialized for it, does not bring what 
one needs for the presidency of a bank. 
Our universities now offer banking-courses 
to men and women; and the American 
Institute of Banking, feeling the pressure, 
has opened its doors to women. These 
places furnish the technical education in 
finance that will enable one to mount to 
the top rung of the ladder. I have man- 
aged to get some of the courses myself, 
working nights and studying; but the 
young woman who comes equipped in the 
beginning has a chance of much faster 
and less painful rising than I have had. 
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Teeth that glisten—safer teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


You see glistening teeth wherever 
you look today. Perhaps you wonder 
how the owners get them. 


Ask and they will tell you. Millions 
are now using a new method of teeth 
cleaning. This is to urge you to try 
it— without cost—and see what it 
does for your teeth. 


Why teeth discolor 


Your teeth are coated by a viscous 
film. You can feel it with your tongue. 
It dims the teeth, and modern science 
traces most tooth troubles to it. 


Film clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. The ordinary tooth paste 
does not dissolve it, so the tooth 
brush fails to endit. Asa result, few 
people have escaped tooth troubles, 
despite the daily brushing. 


Active pepsin 


The film is albuminous matter. So 
Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The object is 
to dissolve the film, then to day by 
day combat it. 

This method long seemed impos- 
sible. Pepsin must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. But science has found a 
harmless activating method. Now 
active pepsin can be daily applied, and 
forced wherever the film goes 
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The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 


all druggists in large tubes. 


It is the film-éoat that discolors— 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So all these troubles have 
been constantly increasing. 


Now they remove it 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a film combatant. 
Able authorities, have amply proved 
its efficiency. Millions of people have 
watched its results. 

The method is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And _ this 
tooth paste is made to in every way 
rneet modern dental requirements. 


now applied 


Two other new-day methods are 
combined with this. Thus Pepsodent 
in three ways shows unique efhciency. 

Watch the results for yourself, 
Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how the teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 

This test will be a revelation. It 
will bring to you and yours, we think, 
a new teeth cleaning era. Cut out the 
coupon so you won't forget. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 534, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 
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woman go out and get an order for a 
board for a new brand of breakfast-food, 
for one thing? You'd never sign up a 
thing.” 

I picked up the new contract I had 
made and read him the general outline 
of what was wanted, protecting my cus- 
tomer’s name, and I stated the amount 
—$1500. “Besides this,” I went on, “I 
expect to close with a garage and a quick- 
lunch place tomorrow. But I can easily 
turn them into the channels of our rivals. 
Yours is an expensive toy; they will be 
willing to be talked into a bulb sign by 
way of substitute.” 

“T’'ll take that big order,” he said, 
reaching for my precious contract. “You 
will get your fifteen per cent.” I held 
it tight. 

“And my husband gets the other ten 
per cent?” 

“Certainly—not. Your husband has 
left me in the lurch—is there anything 
due him? But you will get your fifteen 
per cent, I assure you.” He held out 
his hand, but I made as if to tear up the 
contract. 

“Why bother,” said I, “if you are go- 
ing to begin the trimming-off so soon? 
This business goes to our rivals!” He 
almost grabbed the contract, but I put 
it in my bag, shut the bag with decision 
and whirled for my hat. “I have an 
appointment on the matter of a roof 
board fifty feet by twenty-five,” I re- 
marked. “If you will excuse me, I wont 
keep you any longer. But I will be back 
here between two and five-thirty. If you 
wish to make a contract with me to take 
over this office, be prepared to do so dur- 
ing this time. I shall not come down here 
tomorrow unless I am your authorized 
agent.” 

He watched me adjust my veil, and 
then remarked: “You are a most 
extraordinary person. I have never 
thought of a woman in such a capacity 
as you propose, but perhaps, perhaps— 
| but if—if you had only had some experi- 
ence with the serious side of one of my 





# | agencies!” 


| I faced him and got his eye. “I have 
| already had all the experience with the 
‘serious’ side of one of your agencies 
that one human being can stand: I have 
been married to one of your agents.” 
Silence followed, during which I picked 
up my belongings and walked to the 
door. “Are you coming down in the 
elevator with me, Mr. Wyles?” I asked. 
Reluctantly he came, and politely but 
firmly I locked him out of his own office. 
My sense of the ridiculous suffered at 
being repressed, but I carried the bluff 
through. I almost went to pieces and had 
hysterics when my eye caught the dirty 
cardboard sign on the elevator cages. 
“FRESH PAINT.” If he hadn’t left me 
at the corner, I fear I should have ex- 
ploded. “I will post the keys to you at 
Upper Beaver Falls if I don’t see you 
|later in the afternoon, Mr. Wyles,” I 
told him as I bowed good-by and went 
my way in regard to the big roof board. 
| At four-thirty the president of the 
| Wyles- -Crandon Company and his lawyer 
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were at my desk. They had a contract 
all made up which I handed back to them. 
Then they made out another, which we 
all signed. “You understand and are 
fully convinced, gentlemen, that you are 
to waste no time in anything but fair play 
and prompt, civil backing with me?” They 
nodded. “I shall hope to do better than 
keep this branch alive,” I added. “I have 
plans which I trust will work out to our 
mutual satisfaction. Good-by!” We all 
shook hands, and they left, Mr. Wyles 
shaking his head a little as he went. 

I got the usual train home, and stood 
the same forty minutes I generally did. 

I told William at dinner. He dropped 
his knife and cracked the edge of his 
plate. “Lillian!” he gasped. “Have you 
gone insane? I thought you never could 
see why the men stuck to those talking 
billboards? Here you are signing up with 
them, yourself! And you'll make a fail- 
ure, the way we all have! Besides, home 
is the place for a woman—home, where 
she is sheltered from worry.” 

“William,” I said, “if you wanted to 
make h-o-m-e spell shelter, you ought to 
have had all the bread-and-butter fight 
downtown, and you should have stood 
for it nineteen years ago. I have learned 
to fight by fighting off obligations at the 
home end. Now I almost like to fight, 
but I want a worthy adversary—I want 
the fight direct.” 

“But we have money now!” he pleaded 

“T have thought of that, William. We 
can send the girls to boarding-school as 
we have always dreamed was best for 
them; and we shall get a little maid to 
stand the suburban life for me. You 
and I can take the seven-fifty-five train 
together each day, and meet at home and 
talk things over!” 

“But Lillian, dear Lillian!” he almost 
cried, ‘‘who is to finance you in this wild- 
cat venture?” 

“You are, William, with all your new 
money. And you didn’t call it a ‘wildcat 
my yA when you financed yourself at 

, did you?” 

Bue suppose you fail?” 

“You failed, William. Why 
I have the same privilege?” 

“She wont fail, Daddy—she never 
fails!” pleaded one of the girls. 

“Let her alone, Father!” commanded 
the other one. “She can’t sit here all day 
alone, and we shall be gone soon. I don’t 
see any reason why she should be forced 
to do the wrong kind of work all her 
life. Let her make money! Heaven 
knows the poor dear has saved enough. 
I’m for economic independence, regard- 
less of sex or singleness. Votes for sub- 
urbanites! Hoorah!” And she waved 
her napkin. 

Then we all laughed. 

“Well,” sighed William. “I’m sympa- 
thetic with Wyles. I bet you'll have him 
making free billboards for you, yet!” 

“Oh, yes!” I smiled back. “I asked 
him for a new sample, a miniature for 
my desk that flashes out a suggestion 
concerning the rejuvenation of point of 
view and things. It is to talk to me, 
on and off—it is to say WET PAINT!” 
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“TI certainly like the 
comfort of a soft 
collar, dut—it Jooks so 


sloppy.” 


“Not necessarily! 
Look at mine. I[ 
wear the 
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COLLAR HOLDER 











HOLDS TIGHT BUT MAKES NO HOLES | ° 
o1-Tit 


OUR comfortable soft collars need 4 


- no longer worry you with their untidy COLLAR HOLDER 
lines and slovenly fit. An inconspicuous 
Hol-Tite makes any soft collar as natty NCONSPICUOUS when 
and well-fitting as a stiff one. worn, but holds the soft 


collar in firm, graceful lines. 
The grip will not shake loose, 
Preserves the comfort—adds the well- and there are no prongs, pins 


dressed appearance every man desires. or sharp edges to wear or punc- 
ture the collar. 





Haberdashers and Jewelers 4 F P 
Supply the Hol-Tite Insist upon getting the genuine 


Priced from 50 cents to $5.00 “‘Hol-Tite.”’ 


\ HOLD TIGHT COMPANY : 950 BROADWAY : NEW YORK 
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ume your Loudoir + 


wit, Lncense 


IMPLY place a small quantity of this de- 

lightful burning powder in a burner and 

apply a match. It will immediately ignite 
and diffuse a dreamy fragrance most pleasing to 
the senses. When burned in reception hall, 
its perfume will prevade the upper rooms, 
purifying the air by absorbing all odors. In 
the boudoir, its soothing perfume is said to 
induce restful sleep, and when burned near 
clothes closet or press, will impart a most 
pleasing odor to all clothing, draperies, etc. 


Sold by the best shops everywhere, in sets 
consisting of artistic burner and package of 
incense, at $1.50, or separately in unique 
packages at 75c, $1.50 and $3.00. Should 
your dealer not have it, write us, sending his 
name and we shall see that you are supplied. 


Write for ** Acquaintance Packet,’” contain- 
ing a generous sample. It is mailed postpaid 
upon request. Address Dept. G. 


A. A.Vantine 6 Co., Inc. 


436-438 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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HERE — in the impartial analysis of various talcs by a 
prominent chemist, Dr. A. A. Breneman—is proof that 
Colgate’s Talc is safe. 


Colgate’s Talc contains 10.54% of boric acid* 
Tale No. 2 By no ay 7 


Talc No. 3 if 4.00% 
Tale No. 4 ae 1.12% 
Tale No. 5 “ 40% 
Tale No. 6 © no 
*Just the right amount. 


This right amount of boric acid—that mild yet efficient antiseptic—makes 
Colgate’s safest and best for you and your children. 

The new superfine Colgate Talc—Florient (Flowers of the Orient }—has 
a perfume and tint effect as delightfully different as is the charmingly 
be-flowered box in which it comes to milady’s dressing table. 


Please send us your request for an attractive miniature box of 
Florient (Flowers of the Orient) Talc, or you may purchase 
at your dealer’s the graceful tall box as photographed here. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 19, 199 Fulton St., New York 








